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2 Fifth Estate 


the Appeal 
ot Anarchy 


by John Moore 





Amidst ecstatic visions, Anarchy appears. She says: 


Whenever you need anything, once a month at the full moon, assemble in the 
wilderness—in the forest, on the heath, by the seashore—for the state of nature is a 
community of freedoms. Recognize the imminence of total liberation, and as a sign of 
your freedom, be naked in your rites. 


Dance and sing, laugh and play, feast on the fruits of the earth, the delights of my body, 
make music and love—for all acts of pleasure are my rituals. And | am that which you 
find in the fulfillment of desire. 


Abolish all authority, root out coercion. Share all things in common and decide through 
consensus. Shake off the character armor which binds and constrains. Let the wilderness 
energies possess you. 


Cast the magic circle, enter the trance of ecstasy, revel in the sorcery which dispels all 
power. But commit no sacrifices. Repudiate harmfulness, exploitation, and slaughter. 
Rather venerate all creatures and respect them as different but equal to you. 


Total transformation thus becomes possible. 
This rite shall continue to be celebrated until Anarchy becomes universal. 


This invocation and the above graphic by MR appeared in FE 332 Summer 1989 
The text has been adapted from renderings of “The Charge of the Goddess” by Starhawk and Charles G. Leland 
see also http://deoxy.org/anarchy.htm 
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FUCK 
THORITY 


All Authority? 


Yep, all authority. 





This poster was part of the Ammunition Books catalog, inserted in the September/October 1975 Fifth Estate. 
Fifth Estate 


elcome to our Spring/Summer 2005 and 4oth 
\ N anniversary commemorative edition of the Fifth 

Estate (FE). The effort needed to publish the largest 
and most colorful paper in our history required numerous 
resources, both creative and financial, from our collective 
members and our readers. While none of it would have 
occurred without the incredible vision and demanding effort 
expended by the people at our Pumpkin Hollow headquarters, 
others participated as well, especially our staff in Detroit and 


those scattered across North America who make up the 
current FE editorial collective. 





Thanks to all those who made this 
issue possible 


But even with all of our work, you would not be holding 
this publication if hundreds of readers hadn’t contributed the 
thousands of extra dollars necessary to pay our printing bill. 
Some of you gave an extra five dollars; other donations 
stretched into the hundreds and even more; people gave what 
they could. And, although we still need to do some supple- 
mentary fundraising to complete payment for the issue, read- 
ers contributed more funds than ever before in our history. 

To everyone: our enormous gratitude. And, from the col- 
lective: an elated sigh of relief! Over the last two years since 
the resuscitation of this publication, the diligent efforts and 
amazing contributions of writers and artists are reaping 
rewards. Our new subscription and renewal rate are at a twen- 
ty year high along with brisk sales at newsstands and info 
shops across the world. 


Reading this issue 


It was a daunting task to figure out now to coherently pres- 
ent 40 years of publishing and the revolutionary activism it 
documented and inspired. By necessity, much more was left 
out than included. In the first fifty pages of this issue, readers 
will find histories/memoirs by four people who are current 
collective members or have a long-time association with the 
paper. Accompanying their accounts, on the outside columns, 
are excerpts from articles that appeared in past issues along 
with the dates they published. Most of these stand alone as 
examples of what we were printing in a given period, but are 
even clearer, when read within the context of the accounts in 
the center of the pages. In places, we’ve even included intro- 
ductions to articles not reprinted, because these short pieces 
often provided an excellent summary of where the collective 
was at on a given issue. Throughout the first section and in 
same places later in the magazine, you will find reproductions 
of old covers, unique posters, and inspired poetry from past 
issues. 


Fifth Estate 


A note to subscribers 

As noted above, this is a double issue which also encom- 
passes our usual Summer edition. The next issue you receive 
will be Fall 2005 featuring the theme of “Wobblies and 
Work.” While commemorating the centenary of the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW), we will focus our characteristi- 
cally critical eye on both the nature of work in industrial 
society and the function of unions. Please see the call for 
contributions on page 100. 


We want old issues 


Our intention was always to make history, not be history, 
but time has marched on and new generations, some of whom 
are currently producing this magazine, are often eager to see 
what transpired during a previous period of resistance. 
Unfortunately, none of our collections contain all 369 issues 
that were published. If you have editions of the paper prior to 
2000, particularly those from the 1960s and ‘70s, please 


consider sending them back to us where we will archive them. 


We will gladly pay postage. 


About the cover 

We’d like to thank our long-time collaborator James 
Koehnline for our full-color front-and-back cover. We encour- 
age you to spend some time, as we have, studying the details 
of his art. Throughout the piece, Koehnline leaves clues, reit- 
erates themes, and suggests visions connected to the featured 
authors and articles that appear in this issue. To see more of 
his work, go to www.koehnline.com. 


The Fifth Estate (FE) is an unincorporated, 
antiprofit, cooperative magazine published since 
1965. An anti-authoritarian publication produced 
by a volunteer collective of friends and comrades, 
we hold a range of views on all issues but share an 
anarchist orientation and a commitment to a non- 
dogmatic and action-oriented radical politics. 


As opposed to professionals who publish to secure 
wages or invest in the media information industry, 
we produce the magazine as an expression of 
resistance to an unjust and destructive society. 


No copyright. No paid staff. 


Northern Collective, Detroit 
Subscription Office 
PO Box 201016, 
Ferndale, MI 48220 


Southern Collective, 
Tennessee Editorial Office 
PO Box 6, Liberty TN 37095 
fifthestate@pumpkinhollow.net 
615.536.5999 
www.fifthestate.org 
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Anarchy online? A sampling of 
websites by FE current and former 


staff, contributors, and friends 

Millard Berry—Long time Fifth Estate photog- 
rapher and staff member. www.millardberry.com 

Detroit Artists Workshop—Founded in 1964 in 
Detroit's art and cultural community. Personnel and 
events frequently coincided with the Fifth Estate. 
www.detroitartistsworkshop.org 

Egg Syntax—FE staff member, writes experi- 
mental music (http://glossolalia.jukeboxalive.com) 
and metablogs regularly on the intersections of art, 
technology, and ethics 
(http://www.bloglines.com/blog/eggsyntax). 

Anu Bonobo’s “Blogging in Babylon” 
www.factoryschool.org/bonobo 

Factory School www.factoryschool.org 

Stephen Goodfellow—Artist, Layabouts lead 
singer, cultural and community historian, and ama- 
teur astronomist. www.goodfelloweb.com 

The Layabouts—Stephen Goodfellow, who was 
the band’s lead singer, put together this site on the 
group. Personnel included several FE staff mem- 
bers and friends 
http://goodfelloweb.com/layabouts/index.html 

Pumpkin Hollow—Fifth Estate southern head- 
quarters and communal farm. 
www.pumkinhollow.net 

John Sinclair—Cofounder of the Detroit Artists 
Workshop and the White Panther Party, Fifth Estate 
columnist, and now a radio broadcaster in 
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Peter Werbe—Long-time FE staff member and | 
radio talk show host. www.peterwerbe.com iid 
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No Anarchy? No Money! 


Endless philosophical or ideological battles have been 
fought for years attempting to define political identity. In the 
case of this publication, we have self-identified during the last 
40 years as progressive, socialist, ultra-left, council commu- 
nist, nothing, anarchist, and anti-authoritarian. To many, it 
may be only an exercise in scholasticism, but sometimes much 
can depend on self-identity, as illustrated in the exchange of 
letters reprinted below. 

In late 1978, a group of older Italian anarchists in 
America, many of them having been active since the 1920s, 
sent a contribution of $75 to support our paper, part of the 
proceeds of their frequent fund-raising dinners, or cenas. 
Among that group was Marcus Graham, editor 
of the North American anarchist 
journal Man! in the 1930s. 

While the following may seem 
merely a matter of semantics, it was 
obviously crucial both to our donors 
and to us at the time. Their spirit of 
generous support has been the model for 
the type of support we’ve received over 
the years and what has made this 
anniversary issue possible. 

But as the careful reader may note, 
anti-authoritarian has replaced anarchist 
on our cover this time. While not necessar-  “*7 ser 
ily marking a proclamation like the one sient 
contained below, we believe anti-authoritar- | 
ian is perhaps the most consistent and inclu- 
sive adjective to describe our project over 
the last 40 years. 


At the Picnic 

n late 1978, a group of Italian anarchists 
[== funds for the libertarian press, 

including $75 for Fifth Estate. In the same 
issue in which we gratefully announced the 
donation, Fifth Estate issued a staff editorial 
statement distancing itself from anarchism: 

“The question of what constitutes revolutionary activity is 
raised again and again on these pages [. . . including in] a 


review of a book on anarchism in the US, in which Claudio anarchi ism 















Funding Revoked 

Two issues later, in early 1979, the comrades informed us 
they would no longer support the FE financially with the 
funds raised at the anarchist dinners. What follows here are 
excerpts from their letter, our response, and another letter on 
the topic from Marcus Graham: 


Dear Comrades at the Fifth Estate: 

At the cena held Nov. 11, 1978, we decided not to continue 
support for the Fifth Estate. The purpose of 
our fundraising activities is to support 

explicitly anarchist propaganda efforts. 
We profoundly disagree with your opin- 
ion that anarchism is a set of principles 
which subordinates any individuals. 

One member present at our cena felt 
the last part of your paragraph in which 
you all disavowed anarchism was more 

anarchistic than we ourselves. But he was 
alone in his view. 

Jim Bumpas 

Mt. View CA 






Staff note: We, of course, have 
never disguised our criticism of anar- 
chism. However, we do feel that we 
share a commonality with those who 
call themselves anarchists as we also 

call for the destruction of capitalism, 
the abolition of the State, and the 
construction of a libertarian com- 
munity. Apparently, this is not 
enough for the California group 
which demands an obeisance to 
official dogma. 

Well, it’s their money, and we 
guess they should spend it on 
those who don’t challenge their 

comfortable, familiar theories of 


Albertani explodes the mystification surrounding the militancy Althow gh revolution. 

of the autonomous groups and the fetish of armed struggle held was bi 

by organizations such as the Red Brigades. We have had his aiternatt ” To the Fifth Estate: 

manuscript for several months, but had declined to print it due to eagerly S ree The California group’s let- 
a staff disagreement over his usage of the terms ‘anarchist’ and ot ye de? ter is the most unequivocal 


‘anarchism.’ 

In a recent letter to Marcus [Graham], we stated that none of 
us on the staff consider ourselves ‘anarchists’ nor the Fifth Estate 
as an ‘anarchist’ newspaper, though obviously our ideas owe enormously to 
anarchists and anarchism... The mere idea of an ‘ism’ implies for us the sub- 
ordination of the individual to a body of principles, to an ideology, and all 
ideologies are reductionist, even those which appear to be liberatory.” 

Graham responded, “There is, I think, an ‘ism’ in every 
sphere of thinking that the human mind encompasses,” and 
although not convinced, we feel the review contains interest- 
ing and informative material. We have printed it as part of our 
on-going discussion about the definitions of our lives and 
activity. We invite you to join in. 


vindication of the correct position 

taken by the FE staff towards every kind of ism. 
Fortunately, those who have a keener understanding of 
anarchism hold forth that the individual’s right to freedom of 
expression in every sphere of life could never take the dubi- 
ous position that this group has. It is good to note, however, 
that at least one member of this group understands the real 
position of the Fifth Estate, who felt the FE was “more anar- 
chistic than ourselves.” 

In a previous issue of the FE, I also expressed the opinion 
that the FE is the most consistent anarchist newspaper that the 
anarchist movement in this country has ever issued. 

Marcus Graham 
Los Gatos, Calif. 
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A Short History of our Offices as Autonomous Zones 


akim Bey, whose writings frequently appear 
H: these pages, is perhaps best known for his 

book the 74Z—temporary autonomous 
zone—that describes when normally domestic space 
is liberated, if only for a moment, for festive and 
subversive moments of happiness. 

However, Bey also wrote a shorter essay which 
appeared in the Winter 1995 Fifth Estate entitled, 
“PAZ”—the permanent autonomous zone—where 
he discusses areas that function as a sustainable sec- 
tor where we try, to the best of our ability, to invoke 
the spirit of the new society we envision (Perfectly? 
Not hardly! But we try). The many Fifth Estate 
offices have strived to meet that definition over the 
decades as much as possible. 

The offices were physical points of resistance, 
both visible in the community and where real work 
of opposition to capital and the state took and takes 
place. 

From the paper’s origin in a suburban basement 
in upscale Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, it soon set 
up shop in early 1966 in Detroit’s gritty Cass 
Corridor area, near Wayne State University, at 1107 
W. Warren, near the Lodge Freeway. Then, after a 
brief stay two storefronts down, in what was to 
become the headquarters of the local antiwar com- 
mittee, the FE offices moved in January 1967 to 
Plum Street, Detroit’s burgeoning hippie district, 
where the staff also ran a bookstore featuring radi- 
cal, poetry, art, and music publications. 

As the district began to disintegrate in the manner of the 
more famous Haight Street in San Francisco, the paper 
returned to the Cass Corridor in June 1967, just in time for the 
huge riots that swept the city the next month. We were safe 
from the integrated crowds looting, but a vindictive National 
Guardsman, realizing it was open season on radicals, as well 
as blacks, lobbed a tear gas grenade into the office, making it 
uninhabitable for weeks. At the end, the protectors of property 
killed 42 Detroit citizens. 

The MCS rock band often practiced in the basement while 
we carried on layout of the paper’s next issue. Many groups 
used our offices to plan actions against the war and racism 
including Motor City SDS, parts of which would become the 
Weather Underground, and Newsreel, a group of radical film 
makers. At that time, the paper published on a weekly or 
twice monthly schedule. 

In January 1971, the paper relocated to 4403 Second Ave., 
still in the same campus area. This was a huge basement 
storefront which allowed for numerous meetings of rebellious 
Gls, high school students, dissident unionists, and community 
people, whom we helped produce their own publications on 
an ancient mimeograph machine. 

In Summer 1983, we moved up the street to 5928 Second 
Ave. to an even larger space that we shared with the 
Layabouts and Private Angst bands and a radical theatre 
group. The building was quickly dubbed The Un-Cooperative, 
and we all had a grand time until the first utility-generated 
steam heat bill of the winter arrived. It was more than almost 


—Leni Sinclair 





In 1969, Leni Sinclair took this photo during a meeting at the Fifth 
Estate office at 1107 West Warren. Included are members of the 
White Panthers and the FE, yet we’re not sure what the meeting was 
about. Seated on the chair to the right is Diana Oughton of Motor 
City SDS, and later, the Weather Underground. Oughton died (with 
her comrades Terry Robbins and Ted Gold) on March 6, 1970 in a 
Greenwich Village townhouse, from an explosion likely caused by a 
bomb she was making. 


a year’s rent; the landlord is still looking for us. 

Because of the high price of renting, we published our edi- 
tions for a while at the home of two staff members, until a 
generous friend of the paper let us use the offices of a dilapi- 
dated warehouse he owned. There was no central heat during 
the winter, so when we arrived to work on an issue, the tem- 
perature was often hovering around zero, so we kept our coats 
and gloves on, opening mail and the like, until our space 
heaters kicked in. 

Fortunately, another friend of the paper offered us the base- 
ment quarters of his law office building in Summer 1987, dur- 


. ing a period when we were intensely involved in opposing the 


construction of a poisonous incinerator in our area. 

These offices on Second Avenue became an epicenter 
again, not only for publishing but also for socializing, political 
organizing, and occasionally sleeping a temporarily homeless 
collective member. We stayed there happily for the next 14 
years, until the efforts of Detroit staff began to wane to the 
point that the paper was appearing only yearly. 

Fortunately, enthusiasm for publishing remained, and our 
most recent move in 2002 was a quite a divergence from pre- 
vious ones. The Fifth Estate left the city it had been centered 
in for almost forty years and relocated to Pumpkin Hollow in 
rural, mid-Tennessee where a collective coordinates publish- 
ing this quarterly magazine and runs, The Barn, a book distri- 
bution service. The Detroit staff, which previously had pri- 
mary responsibility for production continues to write, edit, 
contribute art and graphics, and handle financial and subscrip- 
tion operations, but without an office —Walker Lane 
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Left: First issue of the paper; Nov. 1965; plus, the Cover logo 
from Feb. 1968 to April 1970. Discarded as being too “hippie- 
ish.” Still, the author's favorite. 



















e 
istory of the 
. By Peter Werbe 
Fifth Es ! d te This article was originally written for our 
e@ 30th anniversary edition which appeared 
in 1996. It has been updated and expanded 


for this issue. 





Peter Werbe, Dena Clamage (who later wrote FE articles about her 1968 Cuba trip), 
and a friend, peer through the shattered office windows of the Detroit Committee to End the War in Vietnam broken by 
bricks thrown by a local fascist group, Breakthrough, in April 1966. The building at 1101 W.Warren, Detroit, which also 
served as the FE office, was a fraquent target for right-wing missiles; these read, "Death to Red Traitors!" 
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“The Fifth Estate supports the cause of revolution everywhere.” 
—FBI Report 


adequately as an abbreviated history of this paper on the occasion of its 

40th anniversary. It is not due to an inflated sense of self-importance or 
radical nostalgia that people in the current Fifth Estate collective feel the story 
of our four decades of print should be recounted. Rather, it is because the 
history of this paper mirrored a period of large-scale rebellion throughout those 
years and continues today to give expression to a body of ideas which often 
finds little expression elsewhere. 


Origins of the Fifth Estate 

The FE was started by Harvey Ovshinsky, a 17-year-old Detroiter, who had 
previously self-published what was then called a fanzine in high school. After 
spending the summer of 1965 working on The Los Angeles Free Press, the first 
of what was to be dubbed the Underground Press, he returned to Detroit filled 
with enthusiasm for a similar effort here. Ovshinsky also brought back the title, 
Fifth Estate, for his paper, swiped from a coffee house he frequented on 
- Hollywood’s Sunset Strip. The shop owner later threatened to sue the paper for 
appropriating its name from his shop, but gave up when he realized there were 
no assets to go after. 

Ovshinsky assembled a staff of his siblings and a few friends in the base- 
ment of his parents’ suburban home and borrowed money from his father to 
pay the printer. The inaugural issue of The Fifth Estate, dated Nov. 19, 1965, 
proudly announced on its masthead that it was “Detroit’s New Progressive 
Biweekly Newspaper.” It was produced on a portable typewriter, taking advan- 
tage of the so-called “off-set printing revolution,” which meant anyone with a 
typewriter, scissors, and glue, could publish a newspaper on their kitchen table. 
Previously, print technology was so large and expensive, that only those with 
enough money and a specialized work crew could see their views in print. 
Suddenly, newspaper publishing became available to anyone with something to 
say, and it happened just at a point when a whole generation was ready to say 
volumes about the state of the world. 

The first issue featured a critical review of a Bob Dylan non-acoustic con- 
cert as its lead story,'a “borrowed” Jules Feiffer cartoon, a “hip” events calen- 
dar, an announcement of a March on Washington demanding an end to the war 
in Vietnam, an anti-draft story, and one about jailed civil rights workers. The 
finished product was passed out free to students and concert-goers. When I 
received a copy of the first edition at a concert at the University of Detroit fea- 
turing a local blues legend, Mr. Bo, I was astounded that a paper with radical 
content could be produced by young people like me. 

Such a publishing venture doesn’t seem so out of the ordinary today, but 40 
years ago, with the exception of a few newspapers like New York City’s 
Village Voice, little similar to this was being printed anywhere. The mainstream 
press didn’t review Dylan, or publish calendars (certainly not for poetry read- 
ings and protest meetings), and articles critical of the growing US involvement 
in Vietnam were unheard of except in a few socialist papers. 


T« nine-word summary by the nation’s secret police, I suspect, serves 


Saved From An Early Extinction 

The fledgling FE stumbled along for a few issues, changing its self-descrip- 
tion by the second issue to “The Voice of Liberal Detroit,” covering the emerg- 
ing alternative arts, culture, and political scene.’ But, in early 1966, after 
Ovshinsky moved the paper’s office from his parents’ basement to a Detroit 
Cass Corridor storefront near Wayne State University, it became almost a one- 
man operation. The move, however, saved the paper from an early extinction 
when it was quickly discovered by young activists from the newly-formed 
Detroit Committee to End the War in Vietnam, the Detroit Artists’ Workshop, 
and others in what was a bohemian, arts, radical politics, student, youth ghetto. 
Almost overnight, the paper’s office became a bustling center of writers, 
photographers, and artists, all anxious to contribute their efforts. 
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There is no- 
‘hippie — | 
movement’. 


and there are | 


6 
no ‘hippie 
lea ors 

“Leaders” are created by the media 
image freaks and sold to the people to _ 
keep them happy. They have tohave 
“leaders” or nothing could get done— 
why, they certainly couldn’t do it them- 
selves. Or could they? The media exists 


to keep people from asking that ques- _ 
tion, and it has done a pretty good job of - 


_blinding them to their own absolute real- | 


ity, that they are FREE and can do any- _ 


| thing they want to, if they oe in it _ 


hard enough. 
What I am trying to get at is this: 


‘There i is no “hippie movement,” it can 
| be explained away like that, andthere 
| are no “hippie leaders” in the term that _| 


the media people would give you,a_ st 
group of superior beings who dream up _ 
and direct all activity and then “give” it / 


to you. 


There are a lot more people involved 


in this revolution than the media could — 

| stand to have you believe—in fact, 

| everyone who is changing within him- __ 
self, anyone who is changing himself _ 
_now, is a leader of the revolution— _ 


because that’s what the revolution is all _ 
about. 
The media only exists because you let 
it exist, and you can make it change as - 


_ soon as you get hip to it. Don’t buy their | 
| images—create your own, and throw _- 

| them back at the machine. It won’t know . 
_ what to do, because then it won’t be able 


to control you. 


-—John Sinclair 
FE 30 May 1967 
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The People 


Own the City 


° i 8 
in Detroit — 
ae i es 
Uprising 
“Light My Fire” rises through the 
radio ranks for weeks and, when it hits 


number one on the stations, the people 
respond and burn the city down. Or play 


Archie Shepp’s “Fire Music” album as__ 
_ background music for the Detroit purifi- _ 
cation: the scope and feeling of the peo- _ 


ples’ mood is there—an elegy for _ 
Malcolm X. 

Troops massed at the Hudson’s 
Woodward entrances to keep the plastic 
cattle safe from lawless, pillaging, loot- 
ing criminals, as the Governor and the 

President of the United States call them 

on TV. And still the fires burn; the stores 

_fall; the people set the night on fire. __ 
You can watch it on TV if you like; a 


| new taste of instant reality for the folks _ 


_back home. The mode of the music _ 


changed and walls of the city shook and _ 


fell. Yes, they did. Oh, it was Robin __ 
_Hood Day in merry old Detroit, the first 
annual, city-wide, all free, fire sale. And 


the people without got their hands on the | 


goodies. 


Whole families climbed through the _ 


windows and picked the stores clean, _ 
carting home the groceries they'd been _ 
paying their lives for all these years. 
Free furniture, color TV’s, guitars, | 
leather coats, shoes, clothes, and liquor. 

___ And when their energies turned from 
smashing the stores, they would go for 
the police and not, vou’ll notice, their 
neighbors. This country is built ona __ 
powder keg of plunder and greed, and - 

| the fuse burned down. That’s all. 

The people ruled the city for a 

_ minute, and may still be ruling when this 
is printed. The hypocrisy of “democratic 
capitalism” stood exposed, naked, and 
ugly. 


Sing it; shout it, scream it down. The 


news is out, PEOPLE; you own the 








Fifth Estate 


As the antiwar, civil rights, hippie, New Left, and alternative culture move- 
ments grew in Detroit, so did the paper. Our pages became a forum for the new 
and rebellious ideas that characterized the era. By late 1966, the FE relocated 
to a high-visibility, hippie hang-out area known as Plum Street close to down- 
town Detroit where we opened a book store above our offices, run by John 
Sinclair, who later formed the White Panther Party and managed the MCS rock 
band. The early paper’s content was a mix of articles about psychedelic drugs, 
the antiwar movement, rock and roll, the alternative culture, and anything that 
was anti-authoritian. The latter category contained anything and everything, 
including support for armed struggle against the police and calls for independ- 
ent police review boards, the Black Panthers and non-violent civil disobedi- 
ence, Marxism and anarchism, militancy and hippie faux-Eastern mysticism. 


Denouncing “the Pigs” 

Though the 1960s have received a bad name in some quarters for hyperbole 
in writing and excess in action, these are exactly the qualities both then and 
now that made the FE attractive to me. When I look back through crumbling 
early issues of the FE, with their colorful psychedelic artwork, articles 
denouncing “The Man” and “the pigs” and “Amerikkka,” and photos of exu- 
berant young people holding up clenched fists or dancing with abandon at a 
“Love-In,” much of the writing and ideas still look good to me even after the 
passage of a generation. 


Though we frequently featured headlines such 
as “Victory to the Indochinese Revolution,” and 
Viet Cong flags regularly appeared on our 
covers, we never received a single letter of 
condemnation from those fighting on the side of 
the US empire against those we supported. 


The nationwide underground press movement of the time was enormous in 
scope, with at least 500 regularly-appearing tabloids by 1970 and perhaps thou- 
sands more which disappeared after only an issue or two. The FE office’s 
mimeograph machine was often used by numerous high school, civil rights, 
and antiwar groups, dissident union caucuses, and even Gls, to print their 
newsletters. To the horror of their officers, active-duty Gls circulated hundreds 
of antiwar papers, both tabloids and mimeographed, at US bases, on ships, and 
even in Vietnam. 

Liberation News Service, a sort of left-wing Associated Press, centered in 
New York City, sent out twice-weekly news packets. These included reports of 
domestic protests and radical activity, as well as features from guerrilla strug- 
gles around the world including much from the North Vietnamese/NLF side of 
the war. The Underground Press Syndicate was established to coordinate con- 
nections between the papers and promote their distribution. It was estimated 
the combined weekly circulation of the alternative papers reached two million 
as 1970 approached. 

On FE publication day, thousands of papers were delivered to local stores by 
a group of our friends specializing in the distribution of radical periodicals— 
the Keep on Trucking collective. Hundreds were mailed to GIs in Vietnam who 
apparently were not offended by either our call for the victory of their enemy 
in the field or for them to mutiny as a way to end the war. Soldiers often wrote 
to tell of how our papers were passed along from unit to unit throughout the 
war zone or around bases in the US. In turn, they shared their first hand stories 
of atrocities they witnessed, and how they hated the conflict and their officers. 
Though the paper frequently featured headlines such as “Victory to the 
Indochinese Revolution,” and Viet Cong flags regularly appeared on our cov- 
ers, we never received a single letter of condemnation from those fighting on 
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the side of the US empire against those we supported. 

Each week, on publication day, a small army of street sellers would assem- 
ble at our offices to grab a bundle of papers for resale at demos, concerts, and 
shopping malls. The cover price was 15¢ and the sellers kept a nickel. We had 
to fight constant battles with cops, military brass, security guards, principals, 


MARCH --APRIL 15 
TO END 
THE WAR 


ewe Wnyee Beate at 3-00 PA 






VICTORY FOR THE VIETNAMESE REVOLUTION 


U.S. GET OUT OF VIETNAM NOW 


and foremen for the right to distribute our paper without harassment. Later, the 
FE was available through a network of 80 FE coin boxes we installed across 
the city. We had to fight constant battles with city officials, as well as right- 
wing vandals, to maintain them on the streets. 


Making Love and Revolution 

The early paper reflected the lives of people who thought either the Age of 
Aquarius or World Revolution (or both) was at hand, and who believed that we 
were a vital part of it. Maybe this sounds like youthful foolishness today, but in 
the 1960s and early ‘70s, the empire appeared to be unraveling at home and 
abroad. We saw ourselves, at once, as the allies of Third World guerrilla move- 
ments which were fighting US imperial forces abroad, and as the leading 
expression of revolution at home “within the belly of the beast,”—as we glam- 
orized our actions in those days. 

To us, making love and revolution to the sounds of the MCS, the Stooges, 
and other seminal Detroit rock bands was fun as well as a serious calling. Add 
the entire psychedelic experience, and we were a long way from the lifestyles 
of either our parents or from the last generation of revolutionaries who had 
their origins in the 1930s labor movement. The rush of events and the fact that 
many of the prime actors of the period were barely out of their teens and often 
feeling overwhelmed by the epoch-shaking and shaping events, and gave rise 
to the feeling of re-inventing the wheel. 

The edge of “fun” began to diminish, however, with the advent of events 
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LETTER to 
July 31, 1969 SDS 


Mark Rudd, National Secretary 
Students for a Democratic Society 


Brother Mark, 

When SDS proposed having an action 
in Chicago October 11, focusing on anti- 
imperialism, we at The Fifth Estate felt 
that it had the potential of being a very 
heavy action and crucial to the growth of 
a revolutionary movement in this coun- 
try. 

However, after reading about the pro- 
posed tactics of the action, we have 
grave reservations about their useful- 
ness. We feel that rather than clarifying 
an anti-imperialist perspective, they 


obscure these politics behind an adven-_ 
turistic militancy, falsely labeled “strug- _ 


99: 


gle. 
Furthermore, the publicity which has 


been done around the action has focused _ 
onthis militancy ratherthanonthe _—s—=@wT 


important politics which the action is. 
supposed to express. 

For example, the action on T oe 
which calls for people to “liberate the 
high schools” and “bust our brothers and 
sisters out of jail,” besides putting peo- 
ple into a questionable confrontation 
with Chicago pigs, implies that we can 
“liberate those high schools” in lieu of 
the people inside. This idea of the revo- 
lutionaries substituting themselves for _ 
the people is adventurism of the worst 
kind. 

The emphasis and rhetoric of the 
leaflets and raps are not only ineffective, 
they are counter-productive for pushing 
an anti-imperialist perspective and mak- 
ing people understand the real implica- 
tions of the war. The total effect of the 
action, we feel, will lead to the defeat of 
a perspective we share, create cynicism 
on the part of the people we hope to 
reach, and a demoralization of our broth- 
ers and sisters. 

Our criticism should be seen as a 
constructive attempt to transform a 
potentially disastrous situation into a 
valuable and meaningful step in the 
making of our revolution. 

Venceremos 

THE FIFTH ESTATE 








UN-DEWAR’S PROFILES 


(Pronounced Un-Doers “White Label’’) 





Leon F. Czolzgzosz 


HOME: Everywhere, Moves freely in the world, recognizing no state boundaries. 


PROFESSION: Czolgosz has no “profession,” refuses to sell his skills and resists definition by any of the 
categories of capitalist achievement. “If you must call me something,” he says, “call me an Urban Modality 
Redesigner — Explosives Division,” 


HOBBIES: Bank expropriations, fire bombings, assassinations, kidnapping of government officials, and the 
building of a new world through the destruction of the present. 


LAST BOOKS READ: The Anarchist Cookbook, the US Army manual 
Unconventional Warfare Devices and Techniques, and Floor Plan of the Renaissance Center. 


LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Wrote up the flight plan for the Spanish Fascist politician Carrero Blanco’s 
departure from Spain, (A short flight in a heavy limousine over the top of a church. Poor landing.) 


QUOTE: “Some people say we need a higher caliber of leaders for people to be free, | say we need to use a 
higher caliber (at least.357) on all leaders for people to be free... There exists no better target for destruc- 
tion than the symbol of ghastly urban giantism to capital ~ the Renaissance Center, All such buildings foul 
the space that could he used for human purposes rather than those of commerce. It'll all burn!” 

PROFILE: He has the unique ability to strike where the forces of authority least expect — a bank robbery in 
Peking, a fire bombing in Detroit, or the assassination of a police torturer in Buenos Aires. He is only one of 
the many men and women who have no intention of quietly submitting to the indignities of daily life. 


WHAT DOES HE THROW?: Why, Dewar’s White Label, of course. “It’s got more punch per ounce and 
the flat bottom helps it keep a nice trajectory. Dewar’s is tops in my book.” 


FAVORITE MIX: Dewar’s Molotov — 80% gasoline, 10% paraffin wax, 10% Dewar’s for a clean burn. on : ipa pap 
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Women’s Issue 
March 4-17, 1971 


This issue of the Fifth Estate, 
appearing on the 61st anniversary 
of International Women’s Day, is 
dedicated to all our sisters around 
the world. It is the product of the 
Fifth Estate staff, women from the 
Women’s Media Co-op, and women 
involved in other activities around 
the city. 





In this issue of the paper, we wanted 
the chance to express our ideas, art, 
anger, and feelings about our own 
lives. We are also women who are 
beginning to love each other and to 
feel good about ourselves. We are 
finding a lot of strength in sisterhood 
as we try to fight the oppression and 
exploitation that confronts us every 
day of our lives. 


We want the freedom to control 
our bodies: to decide whether we 
want a child or an abortion. We 
want the freedom to develop our 
creativity and to have relationships 
_with whomever we choose—male or 


We are beginning to feel our own 
trength and are joining with our 
isters and brothers already in 
otion, to provide alternatives 

0 the institutions, life-styles, and 
ersonal relationships which we 

nd so dehumanizing. We feel that 
beration for all people can only be 
‘ound in a classless society where 
he social system is designed to meet 
uman needs, not profit, and where 
eople have control over all the 

0 rces that affect their lives. 


‘We want to come together with 

ters and brothers to build a 
olutionary movement for a new 
iety. And we must create a strong 
men’s movement to insure that 

r liberation will be a conscious 

art of the change that’s coming. 
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The Last FE as 
CAPITALIST 

_ ENTERPRISE 


The newspaper you are now holding / 


is s the last issue of the Fifth Estate—the 
last issue of a failing capitalist enter- 
_ prise, the last issue to appear in coin- 

_ boxes, and the last issue produced as a 
commodity dependent on advertising 
_revenue for support, and the hiring of 

wage workers for its production. 

__ This is also the first issue of a new, 
more flexible, more consistent, more 
| original publication that, amazingly — 
_ enough, will also be called the Fifth — 





_ statements and rumors about recent _ 





‘tobea report to the readers as to the 
correct situation at the paper. 


_All during the period of the late SixX- : 


itself square i in the midst of: a world- 
_wide movement to abolish the domina- 


| tion of capital over the planet. Although 


| most of us would have had problems 
with many of the political perspectives _ 


_which appeared in the paper in those __ 
years, we saw the process as the organic _ 


development of a critical analysis of 


capitalism, oy ead to its over- 


_ throw. 

_ In recent years, wh the peaton 
of “underground” music, radio, and 

media into the major commercial mar- 
kets, the Fifth Estate mistakenly also 
took on the trappings of a capitalist 

_ enterprise. There were sophisticated 
attempts made to lure advertisers, and to 
have a broader “cultural” appeal. 
__ Asupposedly anti-capitalist newspa- 
per finally proved itself to be subject to 

the same movement of capital as any _ 


small business, and the Fifth Estate _ _ 


became a failing enterprise. 


| FE 265 August 1975 





Estate, In order to clear the air of false . 
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such as the massive 1967 Detroit uprising/riot (the FE offices were tear-gassed 
by the National Guard) and other urban black uprisings, the police rampage at 
the 1968 Chicago Democratic Convention, the escalation of the US war against 
the civilian population of Vietnam and revelations of civilian massacres like 
that at My Lai, the domestic counter-insurgency murders of Black Panther 
Party members, the assassinations of Martin Luther King (to halt his potential 
for labor organizing and antiwar opposition) and Bobby Kennedy (who would 
have beat Nixon handily in the 1968 elections and probably ended the Vietnam 
war), the Tet Offensive, the murder of the Kent and Jackson State students, and 
the 1970 declaration of martial law in Canada to combat Quebecois separatists. 
These and other similar events came down on us youthful revolutionaries with 
an intensity we hadn’t anticipated. 

We suddenly realized that the empire we had characterized as “‘a house of 
cards” was fighting back tenaciously and with deadly force. Our publishing 
efforts reflected this change. There was less “fun” and more “struggle” in our 
pages. We became a weekly in 1970 with a circulation of 15-20,000; strident 
calls for revolution became standard fare on our covers with frequent images of 
armed Black Panthers or Viet Cong guerrillas. 

During that period, FE staff members traveled to North Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Cuba to meet with the “enemy” in a show of solidarity with those at the 
forefront of combating “US Imperialism.” Although we may have exhibited a 
large degree of naiveté about the nature of the Stalinist regimes we glorified, 
the fact that young people in their teens and twenties took on the tasks of inter- 
nal opposition to a monstrous war machine still seems admirable to me. 
Anarchist critiques of communist police states were unknown to us at the time 
even though they existed, and our objections to Stalinism came primarily from 
Trotskyist and Maoist sources, although it should have occurred to us that the 
criticism they made of the Russian bureaucracy and its lack of revolutionary 
aspirations applied equally to them. We figured it out in later years. 


End of the 1960s 


Every important social and political current of the sixties found expression 
in the pages of the Fifth Estate. The antiwar, civil rights, gay, feminist, youth 
and labor struggles, were cumulatively referred to as The Movement. It 
involved millions of people across the country who carried out actions and 
built counter-communities everywhere from the big cities to remote rural 
towns. But, like the precipitous crash of the passenger pigeon population, it 
went from its vital apex in 1970 to almost total dissolution as a powerful resist- 
ance to power in a matter of only a few years. In retrospect, it seems incredible 
that the rug could have been pulled out so quickly from under a social phenom- 
enon of such breadth and depth. Although the reasons for the collapse of the 
movements of that era and with them the underground papers are complex—I 
would suggest the 1972 election of Richard Nixon as a watershed event mark- 
ing the official end of “the sixties.” 

The emergence of the 1970s “Me Generation,” followed by the Reagan- 
Bush years of the 1980s began with the massive defeat of presidential “peace 
candidate” George McGovern, and the landslide re-election of the war crimi- 
nal, Richard Nixon. Our realization that the American voting public was 
unwilling to elect a Democrat with a barely tepid antiwar platform, and instead 
chose to return to office the person responsible for the mass slaughter in 
Vietnam, was a blow from which the antiwar movement and the New Left 
never recovered. 

The dreaded Nixon, who had won office by less than a percentage point four 
years previous, had actually improved his popularity despite all the returning 
body bags and illegal bombings of North Vietnam and Cambodia. Also, the 
ending of the hated draft and the Vietnamization of the war began to erode 
public support for The Movement which had become increasingly more radical 
in its beliefs and actions as evidenced by the bombing campaigns of the 
Weather Underground and others. 

Those at the core of resistance and newspaper projects began to burn out. 
By 1972, the FE returned to publishing twice monthly after appearing weekly 
for almost a year—a schedule, which combined with our intense political work, 
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had nearly destroyed our brains and bodies. For five or six years, many of us 
had literally done nothing else night and day other than movement work, never 
taking a vacation, rarely even taking a trip to the movies. (People were dying in 
Vietnam; how could one justify “entertainment’’?) 

Relentless contestation—unending rounds of meetings, demonstrations, ral- 
lies, occupations, deadlines, conferences, arrests, courts and the like—took its 
toll. Although these activities contained the positive moments of an opposition- 


Unlike those remainders of the sixties who 
devolved into dreary cynicism, we were 
enthusiastic about new ideas and were happy 
to discard what the left held dear. 

The readiness on our part to adopt 
challenging analyses of what constituted 
revolutionary activity is what accounted 
for our remaining as one of the 
few newspapers to survive the 1960s. 


al movement (being at a march with a million people or with thousands of 
young men burning their draft cards is indeed a rich and memorable experi- 
ence), they were also emotionally grueling. 

People throughout the movement began bailing out. Jobs, families, gurus, 
rural communes, even Leninist sects, plus a host of other activities were sought 
to provide some respite from years of relentless revolutionary agitation. 
Alternative papers across the country began folding at a rapid rate as internal 
disputes, lack of purpose, financial problems, and official repression took 
their toll By 1975, Liberation News Service and the Underground Press 
Syndicate had' disappeared and all but a few radical publications ceased pub- 

_lishing within a very short period. 

In 1974, I joined the exodus, leaving the paper after eight years, for a com- 
bination of the above reasons (with the exception of a guru and leninism). 
Rather than endure what one staffer suggested would be a “dignified death,” 
the remaining FE members began thrashing about for a new identity. They took 
on a fortunately short-lived perspective of labor militancy, influenced by the 
International Socialist group before managing a burst of energy in what was to 
be a precursor to the many fashionable alternative arts and political weeklies 
that exist today. For about a year, the FE was a lively and innovative weekly 
publication, both editorially and in its design. 


Eat the Rich Gang 


Soon, numerous internal contradictions began to crash in on the paper, and 
by 1975 it was almost terminal, deeply in debt to printers and suppliers, almost 
devoid of staff following several serious personality clashes, and dependent 
upon commercial advertising, including X-rated movies and cigarette ads, for 
revenue and salaries. The remnant of the staff printed a notice in the paper that 
they would soon close up shop unless they received an influx of new partici- 
pants. 

Several former staff members including me and some friends who. had been 
reading and were deeply influenced by the writings of Detroiter Fredy Perlman, 
French theorists such as Jacques Camatte, Jean Baudrillard, and the 
Situationists, plus Dutch and Italian council and left communists, answered the 
call. Eleven of us who had constituted ourselves as the Eat the Rich Gang, 
undertook a number of projects in 1974-75, including publishing Wildcat! 
(about an unauthorized Detroit strike; partially reprinted last issue) and The 
Irrational in Politics (an essay on Reichian politics) at the Detroit Printing 
Co-op. We also produced a number of Fifth Estate inserts based upon our new 
ideas, set up study groups to discuss them, and launched several radical pranks 
and sabotage against some odious targets. 
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The Left and > 
Sexual Repression 
_ The role of religion within authority’s 


Holy Trinity—the compulsive family, 
religion, and the State—with its blatant 


_anti-sexual ideology and its historic 


record of service to totalitarianism, is 
easily understood as an institution of 
repression, and most revolutionaries 
quickly reject overt religious mysticism 
of all varieties. 

What is at first surprising is that iden- 
tical or even more reactionary pro- 
nouncements about sex leap from the 


_ mouths of those same leftists who claim 


to speak for liberation and revolution. 
However, an analysis that looks beyond — 


the rhetoric designed for public con- 
_ sumption by both the Church and the co 


Left quickly understands the hidden pur- 
pose of their repressive sexual views: the | 


_ reproduction of patriarchal, authoritarian 


society. 
Throughout the so-called “socialist” _ 
world, the sexual ideology of the leader _ 


_and the state plays the same role that 
_ Christianity plays in the West: sexuality. 


is discouraged in youth, homosexuals _ 
are persecuted, and authoritarian fami- 


_ lies are exalted. 


Also, the very content of the pro- 
nouncements by the Vatican and the - 


“left” on sex share a similarity beyond © 


the fact that both are repressive, anti- 
sexual statements. Both carry with them 
a fall from grace by the offending indi- _ 
vidual. 

Individuals find it generally hard to. 
buck the weight of such condemnation, 
To do so means to become a pariah, a 


rebel, and suffer all of the consequences. 


such a decision implies. In normal times, 
when a society is functioning relatively _ 
smoothly, few opt to take such a road; it 
is just too perilous, both physically and 
psychologically. And it is precisely this 
fear, this timidity that has allowed every | 
society its ability to continue functioning 
even though the vast majority of its 
members have no real, sensuous, human 
reason to reproduce it. 


ae, 270 March 1976 
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The long doles between this i issue and - 


st resulted from a bout of cerebral 

hich left us feeling empty of 

and ideas. We mostly articulated — 
_ this feeling to one another by stating | 
her aimlessly that perhaps “we no 

ger had anything to say,” which car- 
| ried with it the vague suggestion that 
| maybe we should even close up shop. 

| It’s not that we were bereft of the © 
oncepts or desires that had motivated us 

_in the past, but rather that we wanted to _ 

ntinue to meet the criteria we have 


omewhat | rigorously always demanded _ 


urselves. We've always felt that if 
ren’t involved in continually turning 
new ground and challenging our 


ld assumptions, maybe we should pack 
in and leave the propaganda work and 


pol cal glad-handing to others. 
ould be easy to see th = current 


_ steam. What i is diferent at this juncture. 
is that we have reached a critical period; 
_one which we are just beginning to real- 
| ize has been developing for a long time. 
To even think about creating a social — 
_ infrastructure of rebellion, a language of 


_resistance has to be maintained and nur-__ 


tured. Suffice it to say that we are faced 


OY ha real, not simply theoretical, ques- _ 


our survival as humans in the _ 


_ face of the destruction of the individual 
an historical subject. Nothing, at this 


_moment, announces itself as a way to 
_ tegain our humanity, but if we truly have 
thing to say,” we are as lost as those 
e have so vividly described. If we have 
_ only momentarily lost our voice, we had 
better find it. 


—FE 297 es 18, 7 
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When our group arrived at the Fifth Estate office, the three remaining 
staffers were less than enthusiastic about us rejoining the paper. But, by an 11-3 
vote, we (the new staff) decided to become a monthly, to no longer accept ads 
(they were the voice of capital, we argued), and to stop paying salaries. The 
three holdovers from the old staff were horrified and left after a few issues. 

Unlike those remainders of the sixties who devolved into dreary workerism 
or cynicism, we were enthusiastic about the ideas we had discovered and were 
happy to discard Marx, Lenin, political parties, unions, and all of the rest of 
what the left held dear.‘ In my estimation, the readiness on our part to adopt 
new and challenging analyses of what constituted revolutionary activity is what 
accounted for our remaining as one of the few newspapers to survive the 
1960s. 


The Ideal 


Although the University of Michigan’s Labadie Collection of libertarian and 
radical materials describes us as the oldest continually publishing, English lan- 
guage, North American anarchist paper in American history,’ when we set out 
on our present course in Summer 1975, we had no idea any anarchists had sur- 
vived the 1930s, nor did we identify ourselves as such. We were quite surprised 
to discover a small, but thriving anarchist movement whose activity was prima- 
rily confined to publishing journals. We identified ourselves in our pages as 
ultra-lefts, council or left communists (always assuring those who might con- 
fuse the latter noun with the stalinist police states besotting the globe, that the 
only party we supported were the ones we sponsored as benefit performances 
to supplement the paper’s finances.) 

We were soon contacted by a group of older Italian comrades who were the 
remaining participants of the 20s and 30s anarchist movement, with whom we 
established cordial and rewarding relationships. These stalwarts of another era 
have now almost all passed from the scene, but their memory as committed, 
militant, unswerving proponents of “The Ideal” remains with us as a model of 
resistance and vision. 

Articles in the new monthly Fifth Estate were based on the ultra-left per- 
spectives gleaned from our readings of Camatte, Baudrillard, the Situationists, 
Wilhelm Reich, and obscure theoretical groups like the International 
Communist Current and others, whose texts we sold in our bookshop. We gave 
our little store the unfortunate name of Ammunition Books to indicate both 
militant opposition and arming oneself intellectually for the battle against capi- 
tal. Ads in the paper for the books featured a .357 Magnum pistol. Also, our 
perspectives developed from exciting discussions hosted by Fredy and Lorraine 
Perlman at their home where we furiously debated and discussed ideas con- 
tained in the books and pamphlets published at a rapid pace by their publishing 
project, Black & Red.° 

We put forth ideas in the papers that horrified our former leftist comrades: 
we argued that national liberation movements rather than being agents for free- 
dom were the manner by which capitalism was established in former colonial 
regions; that the function of unions was ultimately to defend the average selling 
price of labor and that unions themselves represented an historic defeat for 
humankind because they accepted the duality of labor and capital; that class 
struggle, rather than the mode in which workers confronted their bosses, was 
the manner capitalism advanced and modernized; that radical political parties 
were instruments of counter-revolution, particularly in Russia; that even radical 
organizations were “gangs within capital,” whose goal was to achieve the status 
of a “racket.” We ridiculed Stalinist leaders through both parody and analysis 
and declared all countries where they ruled as police states. All of which 
caused everyone from leftists to anarchists to denounce us for everything from 
being “counter-revolutionary” to (my favorite) “ideological purists.” 

Although we began publishing these critiques in mid- to late-70s, we found 
ourselves defending them as late as 1988 when leaders of the soon-to-be Love 
& Rage anarcho-leftist organization attacked our critique of national liberation 
at a large anarchist gathering in Toronto. Their tragic/comic history into the 
1990s seemed to verify most of what we charged. 

Our detractors accused us of all sorts of political crimes and errors, many of 
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Outside the Detroit Recorder’s Court in July 1969, supporters gather at the trial 
of White Panther leader and former FE columnist John Sinclair. Comrades, who 
did not want their photos in any pig paper, flip the bird to Detroit Free Press 
photographer Tom Venaleck. Sinclair was sentenced to ten years for the posses- 
sion of two joints of marijuana. Before he was released from prison in late 1971, 
he garnered international attention and support as a political prisoner. Three 
days before his release, 15,000 friends gathered for a benefit concert including 
Abbie Hoffman, Bobbie Seale, Ed Sanders, Allen Ginsberg, John Lennon and 
Yoko Ono, Phil Ochs, and Stevie Wonder. 


which would have gained us a long stint in the gulag had the purveyors of the 
charges ever gained the power of the state, which they sought. One older com- 
munist (who had been a murderous commissar with the Stalinist-dominated 
Abraham Lincoln Brigades in the late 1930s, and was a darling of the local 
left) bragged to us once about his activities when we confronted him about the 
counter-revolutionary role of the CP in Spain, .“‘I killed more anarchists and 
trotskyists than fascists,” he shouted at us, as if to confirm our beliefs, Our 
continuing parodies of leftism led one socialist friend to dub us, “the Mad mag- 
azine of the left.” Rather than be insulted, we took it as a high compliment and 
even used it as an endorsement on a subscription solicitation. 

Others declared our condemnation of everything within capitalism and criti- 
cism of the shibboleths of the left to be simple arrogance which had little to do 
with reality once our ideas left the pages of the paper. However, this rigor 
about what constitutes revolutionary theory and critique as a backdrop for prac- 
tical activity was important then and is perhaps more so today as we work 
against the worst abuses of the empire. Also, this perceived arrogance occurred 


sumption in this society. B 
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Recycling & 
Liberal 
Reform 


On the one hand, fighting solely for _ 
reforms has historically had the function 
of affirming and extending the system’s 
power; while on the other, waiting only 
for the final revolutionary conflagration 


| can dictate an isolated existence con- 


fined to issuing angry tracts denouncing 
everything. 

When recycling becomes a permanent 
feature of the economy, it will probably _ 
be utilized mainly as a technique to deal - 
with a significant portion of urban 
garbage, but in itself won't stop the _ 
destruction of the natural world. All the. 
recycling efforts in the country can’t 
stop the clear-cut logging of the remain- 
ing old-growth forests of the US __ 
Northwest when a conglomerate which 
bought out a logging firm with junk 
bonds needs quick cash to meet its debt 
service. 

One only need look at the start-up © 
picture for a massive recycling industry 
to realize that is would mean more facto- 
ries, more machinery, more energy, more 
waste, refuse, and garbage, more work- _ 
ers going to more work on more roads in _ 
more cars, with additional suppliers, ad 
infinitum. Such is the nature of Ke 
expansion. 

For now, our ideas ani actions may > 
only be a negation—opposition to petro- 
chemical production, to any more 
growth, to wage work, to hierarch 
the state, to the patriarchy. From thes 
negations/oppositions should co: 

material, geographically cohe 


munity of | resistance that r 


li j 
Sc gateway to understanding 
deeper problem « of production ; 





tion should only be a small step in a 
journey to a world on which ther 


| tually no waste to recycle 


Bert Wirkes-Butua 
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We Get A 
Computer | 
and Hate It! 


Until now, I’ve fied to avoid comput- 


_ers at all costs, but now having had this _ 

_forced upon us, I’ve begun to consider — 
what effect this will have on our pub- 

_ lishing efforts and those of us who work 

_on the paper. Upon beginning to learn 


their use, computers seem like fiendish — 


apparatuses which order you about on 
their terms, not the reverse. 
The labyrinth of programs within pro- 
grams, windows within windows, _ 
-macros within macros, reminds me of 
the infinitely descending portrait of the _ 
_ little girl on the Morton Salt box. I’m 
sure the people who designed these _ 
| machines would have been, in an earlier 
age, hobbyists who constructed large __ 
_model battleships out of toothpicks. 


Computers, like all technical/industri- 


al inventions before them, came from 


_ stretching the capacity of human ingenu-_ 


_ity beyond the immediate, to produce a 


| device theretofore unknown to be pre- __ 
sented for sale on the market, and create 


a need not previously there. 

The capitalist world, defined by the 
_teligion of science and technology, has __ 
| endlessly created what immediately 
_ becomes a necessity. Just as today no 


one can imagine publishing a newspaper 


without computerized equipment, in 
twenty years (or twenty months!) we 
will be told that such machinery is hope- 
| lessly outmoded, too slow, inefficient, 
and only artificial intelligence which 
downloads thought direct to a hologram 
can fulfill our needs to file recipes, plan 
wars, balance our checkbooks, manage 
production, etc. | 


A hundred years ago, anarchists print- 


_ed weekly newspapers with handset 
type; none of them dreamed of desktop 
publishing systems to do on-screen com- 
position. Instead, they dreamed about 

_what the words in their paper desired: 
revolution, the elimination of capital and 
the state; a new world, not a new 
PageMaker program. 
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in a period of our relative isolation. We were a small collective of writers and 
activists trying to maintain coherence and relevance amidst a left which was 
drowning in workerism and reformism. 

The appearance of these ultra-left ideas and our uncompromising, unyield- 
ing defense of them are essentially what allowed the Fifth Estate to survive in a 
period when almost all the other radical, underground papers of the sixties dis- 
appeared. At times, we may have asserted a greater certitude than was neces- 
sary and in a style we adopted, for better and for worse, from the French 
Situationists, whom we admired for their sharpness of critique and their abso- 
lutist approach to what constituted revolutionary activity, but ultimately it all 
served us well. 

When we entered the world as activists, we maintained our critical rigor and 
a radical vision, but were also usually able to work amicably with those who 
didn’t share our extreme analysis and politics. When we were active in the 
environmental movements of the 1980s, against the nuclear power plants in 
Michigan, and against a poisonous waste incinerator that was scheduled for 
construction in the neighborhood where the Fifth Estate office was located, we 
made known our utter condemnation of industrialism, capital, and the state 
through tabloids we helped produce for the ecology groups without any objec- 
tions. 

At a 1988 rally against the proposed incinerator, one FE collective member 
gave a thoroughly radical, anti-industrial rave to an audience mainly comprised 
of people whose concern was ecological reform. As he finished, an older, liber- 
al Democrat jumped to his feet, and yelled, “We’ve got to get a copy of this 
speech to every legislator in the state!” We didn’t know how to respond but 
were pleased he didn’t see our unusual ideas as objectionable. 

However, in 1979, we had reached a low point of energy and ideas. The for- 
mal left had gone into almost complete eclipse (nothing we lamented), but we 
felt increasingly isolated after seeing our critiques going no further than our 
pages, and little of it translated into action. At one sad meeting, a staff member 
said, “Maybe we no longer have anything to say.” Somehow, that pulled me out 
of my ideological lethargy, and I wrote an intentionally long essay entitled, 
“On Having Nothing to Say,” stating that we could only maintain our humanity 
through rebellion, and that if “we had only momentarily lost our voice, we had 
better find it.” 

We did, and as before it came in the form of new and exciting ideas. We 
began extending the traditional anti-authoritarian critique beyond the obvious 
oppression of capitalism and the state to uncover deeper roots of the repression 
of the human spirit and the biosphere. This led us to the positions often charac- 
terized as anti-technology and anti-civilization, through which our writers 
began to investigate the origin of the state and its supporting institutions, the 
inherent bureaucratic nature of technology, and the deadly consequences of 
industrial society, as well as pre-state societies as a model of human associa- 
tion. 


A New World in Our Hearts 


It would be easy to question these past forty years as merely a “long, strange 
trip” that has accomplished little. The Leviathanic monsters of state and capital 
have only grown more destructive and seemingly less assailable during our 
tenure. However, it seems to me that the function of this paper, for both reader 
and the staff—that over the decades has involved hundreds of people—can’t be 
measured by solely concrete accomplishments, which like those of most rebels, 
appear meager until a final revolutionary victory has been achieved. Rather, it 
is the experience of reading, writing, and rebellion that has allowed us, as the 
Spanish comrades say, to keep the new world in our hearts. 

What the older comrades called The Ideal is what permits us to maintain a 
spirit of hope and vision—and even joy—in a world in which it looks like the 
lights could go out at any minute. These forty years have been a continuum of 
our thoughts and ideas and the actions that sprung from them. Rather than con- 
stituting separate periods, the history of the FE has been a continuous challenge 
to all authority, manifested in the 1960s civil rights and antiwar movement, 
along with the opening of thought patterns from psychedelics and music, the 
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rigorous critiques of the 70s, the commitment to the wild we asserted in the 
80s, combined often with DIY and queer sensibilities of the 90s. What we 
wrote was not only a reflection of our forty years of “supporting the cause of 
revolution everywhere,” but functioned as foundation documents for what we 
write and do today. 

Hopefully, our work will provide a small part of the inspiration for rebels of 
the future who will triumph over the forces of greed, war, and destruction, 
allowing either us, or our rebellious heirs, to publish a paper filled mostly with 
pastoral poems, obscure musings, and wondrous art. 


ENDNOTES: 

1. Dylan’s use of amplified instruments was very eoiteoversill at the time since he 
was considered a folk artist, not a rocker, who backed himself with only acoustic guitar 
and harmonica. When he began his second set at Detroit’s Masonic Temple with a full 
rock band including guitar great Mike Bloomfield, a portion of the audience began 
chanting, “We want Dylan,” and a handful walked out. Laconic as always, Dylan 
responded from the stage, ““Who’d ya come to see?” 

2. At some point in the 70s, our definite article, “the,” literally fell off the layout 
when we adopted our current masthead. This deletion caused the Post Office to list us as 
Fifth Estate which is now how many readers refer to us as well. 

3. Many underground papers, including this one, had become dependent on ad rev- 
enue from record companies who correctly saw our publications as the best venue for 
tapping into the emerging youth culture. However, as mainstream media got “hipper,” 
and rock papers, such as Rolling Stone, became more corporate, the radical press was 
left high and dry with ads falling off to almost nothing. 

4. In 1974, The Eat the Rich Gang helped organize a successful demonstration 
against an assemblage of Detroit’s wealthy and distributed a cookbook we had produced 
for the event entitled, “To Serve The Rich.” It contained recipes calling for human 
ingredients and included dining on Split Priest Soup, Rocky Mt. Oysters Rockefeller, a 
Hearst Patty, and others named after long gone politicians and corporate heads. A dis- 
dainful Marxist we knew advised us we’d have better spent our time on a pamphlet 
about socialism. “Socialism is about work,” he sternly reprimanded us. “I thought it was 
about ecstasy,” I said. “No,” he assured me. We took him at his word and looked else- 
where for a political philosophy. 

5. What we were and when is hard to date. For the first ten years we printed every- 
thing from images of Che and Ho Chi Minh on our covers, to interviews with Murray 
Bookchin and the Living Theater, some of the first contemporary anarchists we ever had 
contact with. As indicated in our excerpts, we refused the label of anarchist into late 
‘70s, but always considered ourselves anti-authoritarian. After placing the phrase “An 
Anarchist Magazine of Ideas & Action” on our most recent edition, we have decided to 
drop “anarchist” in favor of the much broader designation of “Anti-Authoritarian,” 
which might take us out of the running completely. 

As it is, The Match, run by the cantankerous and idiosyncratic Fred Woodworth, has 
been published in Tucson since 1969, maybe qualifying him for the longevity title. 
However, since his publication appears infrequently, it’s hard to say whether he should 
get the honors. Woodworth admirably refuses all modern technology, typesetting and 
hand printing his paper on antique equipment. He also refuses the Internet as well as 
bank checks, and has an enemies list longer than Nixon’s (which we’re on), so it’s hard 
to know whether or not he’s still kicking since he refuses to exchange publications with 
us. Another publication in the running is Benjamin Tucker’s anarchist journal Liberty, 
published with the subtitle, “The Mother, not the Daughter of Order,” that appeared 
from 1881-1908. Of course, we’re pikers compared to the anarchist foreign language 
press in the US, which included the Italian language L’Adunata dei Refrattari (1922- 
71), and the Yiddish Freie Arbeiter Stimme (1890-1977). 

6. Lorraine Perlman’s memoirs of Fredy, Having Little, Being Much (excerpted on 
page 40 of this issue and available in its entirety from our book service) is an excellent 
resource for an understanding of this period. Also, FE back issues contain the ideas 
which are the wellspring of our current publishing efforts and the original form is cer- 
tainly superior to their being summarized here. Also, Bob Hippler’s essay, “Fast Times 
in the Motor city,” in Voices from the Underground: Insider Histories of the Vietnam 
Era Underground Press, edited by Ken Wachsberger, is a good account of our first ten 
years. 
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vm Sticking with 


The Union? — 


THE BATTLE OF 


DETROIT 


“Hey! What are you guys doing here? 
You hate unions!”——A strike supporter 


The labor militant who aimed this | 
question at us was surprised, almost 


shocked, to see a group whom she con- __ 


siders anarchists critical of unions, — 
standing shoulder-to-shoulder with strik- 
ing Teamsters and newspaper reporters, _ 
squaring off against the cops at a subur- _ 
ban Detroit printing aa late one age 
last summer. 

What our friend sees as “hate,” has. 


_ been our effort over the last twenty years 


to create a radical understanding, free of _ 


leftist mystique, of the role unions have 


historically played within the political 


oe of capital. 


_ But the question she asked us 1s an 


important one,andinmany ways 
expresses the contradictions and ambiva- _ 


lence we often feel when we transfer our. 


_ theories to daily life experiences. If __ 


unions are nothing more than the institu- 
tional way capital purchases labor, why 
were we out there on Mound Road fac- 
ing off 250 cops from 20 different sub- 
urban forces that balmy September 
night? 

The revolutionary project with which _ 
we identify does not strive to share the 
loot industrial capital produces. Rather, 
it seeks to eliminate swag, created by the 
destruction of humans and nature, as the 
basis of societies. Radical desire does 
not want a “fairer” share of capitalist 
wealth to go to labor; it wants to leave _ 
all of this system and establish a new 
world, not reform the current one. 

But this all said, how do we respond 
to attacks from capitalism’s greedy, 
rapacious elite? Often individuals or 
groups reach the point where they refuse - 
to be pushed around any longer or sit 
idly by while humans or the wild world _ 
are being exterminated.—E.B. Maple 
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radical music and various collective members have 

composed, played, produced, and reviewed music. In 
the first issue, the lead story lamented that Bob Dylan had 
given up folk music for rock and roll. But soon, almost every- 
one had. For a long period from the late sixties through the 
early seventies, the paper was awash with news, reviews, pro- 
motion, and—even ads—for rock. Local bands, too numerous 
to name, but some of whom went on to be famous, eagerly 
volunteered to play benefits for the fledgling underground 
newspaper. Without their help, the publication might not have 
survived, 

Whether it was the legendary MCS, the “house band” of 
Detroit’s revolutionary counterculture, at Detroit’s legendary 
Grande Ballroom, screaming “Kick Out the Jams, 
Motherfucker” in 1969, or the Layabouts, pounding out World 
Beat-based rock during their 1986 “Fuck You Mr. President 
Tour” and at many benefits for the paper, staff members and 
readers, plus hundreds more, danced, drank, and sweated 
along with the bands. 

While some consider the MCS an important precursor to 
punk rock, others note their connection to jazz, as evidenced 
by such jams as their cover of Sun Ra’s “Starhip.” The first 
record, Kick Out The Jams, was recorded live in the Grande 
Ballroom, and John Sinclair’s liner notes overflowed with the 
White Panther Party’s revolutionary propaganda. Around that 
time, Sinclair wrote, “Rock and roll not only is a weapon of 
cultural revolution, it is the model of the revolutionary 
future.” 

When Hudson’s, a then Detroit-based and now defunct 
department store, refused to stock the LP, the MC5 responded 
with a full page advertisement in the Fifth Estate saying 
“Fuck Hudson’s!” The band broke up amidst drug-related 
problems in 1972. Singer Robin Tyner died in 1991, as did 
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The MC5—photo by Leni Sinclair 
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guitarist Fred ‘Sonic’ 
Smith in 1994. Guitarist 
Wayne Kramer is still 
active and has re-formed 
the band with bassist 
Michael Davis, drummer 
Dennis Thompson, and 
the recent additions of 
Handsome Dick 
Manitoba of the 
Dictators and Gilby 
Clarke from Guns N' 
Roses. 


he Layabouts pro- 
| vided a delicious 
and defiant 


soundtrack for Detroit 
radicals during the 
1980s and ‘90s. But 
unlike the MC5, the 
band was so adamantly 
anti-commercial that 
they never sought nor 
gained a recording con- 
tract or national attention. They self-produced two records— 
1986’s No Masters and 2000’s Workers of the World, Relax. 
Plus, they never played gigs for profit and rarely toured. Most 
of their out-of-town shows were at continental anarchist 
events such as the 1986 Haymarket centenary in Chicago 
where a number of women and men stripped off their tops as 
the dancing got wilder. Mel Most, a then elderly anarchist 
who had been at the 50 year Haymarket commemoration, 
observed, “Big deal; in 1936 we danced naked.” The next 
year, the band played at the Minneapolis anarchist gathering. 

At another steamy dance party during the 1988 Toronto 
anarchist gathering, the band played again in a room so hot 
that an even hotter crowd on the dance-floor discarded all 
their clothes, while moving to songs like “Fuckalot,” “I’m 
Tired,” and “Governments Lie.” The group disbanded in 2004 
after playing together for 23 years. 
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The Layabouts perform at the Dally in the Alley 
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Giving up the gun fetish 


When small political groupings of people 
raise the possession of weapons to the level 
of military strategies and tactics, rather than 
the need for protecting their personal 
security, it usually guarantees the reverse. 
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isolated by the radical fervor of the staff, quit the 

paper following his disagreement with a vote to print a 
front cover taken from a Cuban poster featuring an array of 
guns and the quintessential one-word slogan of revolutionary 
impatience, “NOW!,” in four-inch type. 

As the 1960s drew to a close, violence throughout society 
became increasingly intense as hundreds of urban uprisings 
(including a massive one in Detroit in 1967) the assassina- 
tions of public officials, and the murderous repression of dis- 
sidents left the Fifth Estate staff feeling vulnerable in its pub- 
lic office. We also had a desire to be serious revolutionaries as 
committed to armed struggle as were the guerrillas the paper 
supported around the world. 

After the windows of the FE offices were partially broken 
by bricks thrown by a local fascist outfit that issued death 
threats against the staff, and three members of a socialist party 
were gunned down in a nearby office by a rightwing fanatic, 
leaving one dead, our headquarters began to bristle with 
armaments. Several desks had racks mounted on them holding 
what Detroiters call, “woofers;” 20-gauge sawed-off shotguns, 
which can do incredible damage in a small space. 

Fortunately, the only time anyone pulled a gun is when a 
hapless reporter from Rolling Stone magazine came by the 
office unannounced, looking too “straight” (then meaning, 
short hair, no beard or mustache, neatly dressed). In his 
account, printed in the October 4, 1969 edition of what was 
then a tabloid, John Burks, wrote, “[A staff member] greets 
me with a shotgun leveled at about my right knee.” The event 
ended happily with a favorable article about the Fifth Estate 
being an important component of the Underground Press 
movement. 

Several staff members possessed a variety of weapons, 
some sleeping with long guns under their beds or with pistols 
at easy reach. Not wanting to be labeled part of the “lollipop 
left,” (a militant black’s description of those whites unwilling 
to take part in armed self-defense), one late night, following a 
call for armed assistance from the local Black Panther Party, 
several FE staff members showed up on an inner-city Detroit 
street, each with a loaded carbine. 

Fortunately for everyone, nothing resulted, but if the kill- 
crazy Detroit cops would have happened upon this revolution- 
ary contingent, a major incident could have occurred. 

The Fifth Estate long ago gave up its gun fetish along with 
calls for armed struggle. When the paper received its Red 
Squad files back from the Detroit and Michigan State police 
following a 1970s law suit, every mention of guns and vio- 
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lence (and there were many), even karate lessons, was circled 
in red—part of a dossier that would justify violent police 
repression. 

When small political groupings of people raise the posses- 
sion of weapons to the level of military strategies and tactics, 
rather than the need for protecting their personal security, it 
usually guarantees the reverse. One need only look at the 
experience of the Black Panthers, the MOVE commune 
(groups with many admirable aspects) or the kooky Branch 
Davidians at Waco, Texas to know that making a lot of noise 
about weaponry is a cop magnet. In Detroit, we call that “sell- 
ing wolf tickets,” ones that the cops are always more than 
willing to buy up. 

Healthy organisms defend themselves reflexively. Let’s 
organize our communities, know the history of how vicious 
the state becomes when challenged, but talk only of guns in 
an appropriate context. At a point when we have little more 
than our desires as a thin reed of hope for the future, such talk 
today is at best braggadocio and, at worse, dangerous. 
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Notes on the history of an 
anti-authoritarian symbol 


The design shows a pyramid surmounted by an eye being 
blasted by a bolt of lightning. Bannered beneath the col- 











tongue, then you can probably guess the Latin translation: 

“T will not serve.” The phrase is taken from Paradise Lost 
(1674) by the radical poet of the English Revolution, John 
Milton, wherein the archangel Lucifer refuses to obey God 
and is cast into the frozen lake of Hell for his rebelliousness. 

I had been seeing the strong, simple, anti-authoritarian 
emblem of the zapped pyramid for about two decades—the 
first time, I think, was in 1986 or ’87, crudely rendered in 
white paint on the left shoulder of a battered black leather 
biker jacket worn by a woman who frequented a favorite post- 
punk bar in New Haven, Conn. Over the years, I have seen it 
a few different places, so when I saw that it was used as the 
(anti-)logo of Fifth Estate, | assumed that the editorial collec- 
tive had adopted it after seeing it around the scene for years. 

I was surprised to learn that the pyramid hadn’t been 
appropriated from someplace else—it had, in fact, originated 
with FE, and what I had been seeing all those years were actu- 
ally take-offs of an image that had been done specifically for 
an FE cover by graphic artist (and percussionist-vocalist for 
the radical Detroit agit-pop band, the Layabouts) Stephen 
Goodfellow in the mid-1970s. 

“Personally, I do not have the interest, inclination, tempera- 
ment, or energy to argue as to who first zapped the pyramid,” 
Goodfellow writes regarding the origins of his design. “Until 
otherwise informed, I take credit for the existence of the 
‘Zapped Pyramid.’” 

He explained it this way: “The year 1976 was a very 
poignant year for me. I was rubbing elbows with the local 
[Detroit] writers and thinkers, some of these wrote for Fifth 
Estate. When Fifth Estate asked if I could do a logo, I jumped 
at it.” 

Goodfellow’s choice of iconography is immediately recog- 
nizable to anyone who has ever seen the backside of a US $1 
bill, where a radiant eye hovers above an unfinished pyramid 
of thirteen steps (dated “1776” in Roman numerals) on a bar- 
ren landscape above a pennant reading “NOVUS ORDO 
SECLORUM” (“New Order of the Ages”). Etched in the sky 
above the pyramid is ANNUIT CGPTIS (“favorable to our 
undertakings,” in all probability meaning that God looks 
favorably down upon the American enterprise). 

“Ever since I saw my first dollar bill,” Goodfellow writes, 
“T had been intrigued why on Earth someone would place 


I: English, Spanish, Italian, or French is your native 


lapsing pyramid is the motto, “NON SERVIAM.” 


such a strange symbol on currency: a pyramid with an eye 
embedded, suspended at the top of a pyramid. How strange!” 

The pyramid symbol is the reverse side of what is officially 
known as the “Great Seal of the United States” (the front side 
of the Seal features the US coat of arms, featuring an eagle 
with shield, arrows, and olive branch, which can also be found 
on the back of the dollar). Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, and John Adams had drafted sketches for a national 
logo since 1776, but it was the Continental Congress secre- 
tary, Charles Thomson, who drew up the final version based 
on a previous committee’s recommendations that was accept- 
ed by the Congress in 1782. It first appeared on the dollar by 
order of President Franklin Roosevelt in 1935. 

The Great Seal is a favorite case study for those conspiracy 
theorists who insist that the USA was founded (and continues 
to be run) by a shadowy secret society of power brokers and 
string-pullers, primarily the Freemasons. There is some verifi- 
able truth to their claim that the American Revolution was 
engineered by Masonic forces. 

In the North Atlantic world of the late eighteenth century, 
association with Freemasonry was a fashionable trend among 
the merchant and plantation elites of the thirteen colonies of 
North America because of the Masons’ exclusivity, their belief 
in their role as protectors of middle-class values, and their 
efforts to popularize the instrumental reason of the 
Enlightenment as a more modern management style. By some 
counts, about a dozen Masons signed the Declaration of 
Independence, but like other private right-wing fraternities of 
well-connected white men—like today’s Order of the Skull 
and Bones, the Bilderberg Group, and the Bohemian Grove 
Club—this was less a case of conspiracy than a romanticized 
and ritualized expression of the colonial elites’ unified class 
interests. 

Still, the Masonic connection has enough of a whiff of eso- 
terica about it to convince many anti-Masonic writers that the 
American Revolution was a Freemason coup d'état. Among 
these folk, the imagery of the Great Seal is a kind of visual 
secret handshake among the initiated that acknowledges the 
dark truth about who really runs the this country. 

Curious, tolerant readers are welcome to wade out into the 
wide Sargasso sea of the internet to find out for themselves 
how to crack the code of the Great Seal. But in those benight- 
ed days before the internet, sci-fi writers Robert Shea and 
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Robert Anton Wilson mapped all this out (and much, much 
more) in The Illuminatus! Trilogy (1975), a complex, sprawl- 
ing fairy tale about meaning, knowledge, and the hidden 
hands of power (the first volume of this work is titled The Eye 
in the Pyramid). 

Like Umberto Eco did less deliriously with Foucault's 
Pendulum (1988), Shea and Wilson spoof the obsessive 
wheels-within-wheels political paranoia of conspiratologists 
by cutting-and-pasting together a fractured narrative of 
hypotheses, coincidences, historical events, and completely 
fictionalized bibliographic citations surrounding the occult 
activities of the Illuminati of Bavaria. In the end, the books’ 
wacky narratives and counter-narratives comprise a sustained 
interrogation of the arbitrariness and the illegitimacy of the 
methods and institutions of politics, governance, and authori- 
ty, a feat that arguably qualifies it as one of the most impor- 
tant works of anarchist fiction in the last forty-five years. 

Wilson, a self-described “guerilla ontologist,” libertarian, 
and neuropolitical futurologist, has compared the effect of 
writing and reading the trilogy to gnawing on peyote buttons 
and watching “a Three Stooges comedy performed by the 
inmates of the asylum of the Pentagon under the direction of 
the Marquis de Sade.” Goodfellow says that he remembers 
reading The Illuminatus! Trilogy “the year before creating the 
logo” for Fifth Estate. The book, which was an FE bookstore 
bestseller, “had a profound impact upon the way in which I 
viewed the universe, and set me on a course of discovery that 
continues to this day.” 

The zapped pyramid remains as relevant a badge of anti- 
authoritarian disobedience as it did when it first appeared in 
FE the mid-1970s. Even if you were not aware of its intimate 
connection to the ideas of Robert Anton Wilson, you could 
recognize its significance simply as a demolition of the Great 
Seal as it appears on the dollar, it being the representative cur- 
rency (for now, at least) of globalization. Beyond the anti-cap- 
italist connotations, though, the zapped pyramid can be 
pushed open to cover a broader, more general rejection of US 
political and cultural hegemony. Goodfellow’s image can be 
interpreted as a defiant refusal to serve this settler nation of 
racial segregation, crackpot Puritanism, violent Manifest 
Destiny fantasies, and shameless plutocratic rule. In short, it 
would not be difficult to imagine the zapped pyramid spray- 
painted on a crumbling wall in Fallujah or Caracas or Mumbai 
or Karachi. 

But we might also mention one of the more chillingly 
oppressive resurrections of the Great Seal pyramid that has 
nothing (I think?) to do with Masonic hanky-panky, namely, 
as the insignia of the Information Awareness Office at the US 
Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
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Created in January 2002 in the holy name of Homeland 
Security, this data-dragnet political surveillance domestic spy 
network monitors and analyzes everyone’s telephone calling 
records, medical histories, biometrical data, school records, 
credit card transactions, automobiles rented, airlines flown, 
passport use, driving records, online transactions, magazine 
subscriptions, medical prescriptions, emails sent and received, 
events attended, and any other conceivable electronic record 
and compiles the info into a massive searchable database. It is 
the Big Brotherist brainchild of former Reaganist National 
Security Advisor, suspected cocaine smuggler, and convicted 
Iran-Contra felon, Admiral John Pointdexter and caused quite 
a stir last year because its day-to-day operations were such a 
wanton violation of privacy. 

The pyramid used by the IAO is magically suspended in 
outer space and orbiting the Earth; it also is thirteen-stepped 
and its capstone is the radiant all-seeing eye-in-the-triangle. 
This creepy version of the design, however, shows the eye 
bathing North America, Eurasia and Africa in the lighthouse- 
like beacon of its panoptic gaze. Written in Latin under the 
pyramid and the globe is “SCIENTIA EST POTENTIA,” 
Francis Bacon’s Enlightenment watchword that translates as 
“Knowledge is Power.” 

In the words of the JIAO, “the logo was designed to convey 
the mission of that office, i.e., to imagine, develop, apply, 
integrate, demonstrate and transition information technologies, 
components, and prototype, closed-loop information systems 
that will counter asymetric threats by achieving total informa- 
tion awareness useful for preemption, national security warn- 
ing, and national security decision making.” Although the plan 
to use this logo for IAO have since been scrapped because of 
the explicit nature of its totalitarian menace, rest assured the 
office’s work continues at a zealous pace (check it out for 
yourself—send the cell phone text message, “Bmb OK. Allah 
gr8” from a crowded urban area and see what happens). 

The early twentieth-century Irish writer James Joyce 
remixed the “non serviam” of Milton’s Lucifer in his 1914 
novel, Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man: “T will not serve 
that in which I no longer believe, whether it call itself my 
home, my fatherland or my church: and I will try to-express 
myself in some mode of life or art as freely as I can and as 
wholly as I can, using for my defense the only arms I allow 
myself to use—silence, exile, and cunning.” 

I’d like to think that this credo is leavened into the FE’s 
zapped pyramid, and that its image will continue to serve as a 
kind of talisman for anyone who has decided to refuse and 
rebel. —Don La Coss 

Art on the following page by Stephen Goodfellow. To see 
more of his work, visit: http://goodfelloweb.com/ 


Goodfellow’s image can be interpreted as a defiant retusal to serve 
this settler nation of racial segregation, crackpot Puritanism, violent 
Manifest Destiny fantasies, and shameless plutocratic rule. 
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tion, if not our very 
being. Such is the latest film from zoth Century Technology — MEGA DEATH. : 

Produced at a cost of an unspecified number of lives (industry rumors put the figure in the hur ) 1 c ers and directors of 
this full-length epic use the most sophisticated, and in many cases, most subtle specia : t our attention glued on the show. 
This is definitely a movie that demands total audience participation for it to succeed. oe : pe ; 

MEGA DEATH traces the 5,000 year rise of civilization from its bloody origin to present day. At fir 
humankind, is greeted with open arms by people who recognize an opportunity to exploit the situatio 
deal when they see one, are quickly destroyed when they get in the way. Even those who don't much care one way or ‘the other, are eventually 
eliminated as MEGA DEATH engulfs the planet. Approaching modern times, the beast is finally unmasked, and we are allowed to see it for what it 
really is. Scenes of everyday life take on a vividness so real as to defy belief. Millions of é 
work or shop; gray lifeless industrial regions juxtaposed against bright, lifeless — Have A 
is everywhere — polluted water, polluted food, polluted air, and even light polluted nigh 
continues this hideous normality day in and day out. It's enough to make you want to sm sh 1€ I : 

MEGA DEATH is playing everywhere. So overwhelming is this movie, that yf iil away from i possible. Ye i These days, if 
we want better movies, we will have to make them ourselves. 


MEGA DEATH ! allution, tion, War, Alienation — 
Boredom & Normality i ad Cj - 
LimitedVision 
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Fifth Estate 


Notes toward a history 
of the Fifth Estate 


Part 1: 1975-81 
by David Watson 


“Only movement can know movement.” —Herakleitos 


omeday, if anything is left of any of this, and this 
S epoch’s fascination with historical records and docu- 

mentation endures, I imagine some historian, grad stu- 
dent, or amateur archivist will write a text detailing, accurate- 
ly or less than so, the vicissitudes of the small group of 
friends and comrades in Detroit and elsewhere who have pro- 
duced the FE. This task will probably have to fall to such a 
person, I fear. My original attempt to write something that 
was both memoir and intellectual history led to arguments not 
only about how the history should be presented, but about 
what happened. To paraphrase Yogi Berra, it was Rashomon 
all over again. Woe to anyone who tries to write the history of 
shared, intense activities. 

I considered cutting down my essay to a few short para- 
graphs, entitled, “Against History, Against Memoir,” but read- 
ers who know my work might guess that writing something 
short is far more challenging for me than simply trimming 
down what I already had. In the course of doing so, I have 
excised material that I think, after some reflection, was in fact 
problematic. And so this is a second attempt to get it right, 
even as I withhold some of my critical appraisal of our ideas 
and activities for a later time. 

My history of the FE begins back in the fall of 1966, when 
I found a copy of the paper while touristing through a head 
shop on Detroit’s single hippie street, Plum Street. I was in 
the ninth grade, already against the war in Vietnam, already 
publishing a short-lived antiwar, underground student paper 
(named, modestly, The Voice of Youth), hanging around 
Wayne State University on Saturdays and digging through the 
shelves of the Communist Party bookstore on Woodward 
Avenue, Global Books. In those early days, the paper billed 
itself as “Detroit’s New Progressive Bi-Weekly Newspaper,” 
and in his editorial in the first issue in 1965, founding editor 
Harvey Ovshinky wrote that the FE was “the voice...of the 
liberal element of Detroit.” But what astonished and attracted 
me was the FE’s combination of political and cultural subver- 


sion, the clearly radical content and context—the antiwar 
activism, antiracism, and bracing combination of new music, 
long hair, and metaphysical adventure. It didn’t matter what it 
was called, or what it called itself—a lesson it behooves us to 
remember. I think I saved that copy for years in a little file of 
strange and inspiring things I collected, which disappeared, 
fittingly, in a flood. 

Shortly after that, I became a high school organizer for the 
local and national antiwar movement, and spent a year in the 
Trotskyist Young Socialist Alliance/Socialist Workers Party. 
(Though it represents less than one-fiftieth of my life, my old 
friends have never entirely stopped teasing me about being an 
“ex-trot.”) In the summer between my sophomore and junior 
year in high school, I discovered the Blakean wing of the radi- 
cal movement, and dropped out of school and the party within 
the same few months. I turned up at the FE offices on West 
Warren Avenue in early 1969 and talked the staff members 
into letting me write for the paper, including a short-lived 
high school column. The relationship didn’t last; 1 soon took 
off for Europe and California, and came back to Detroit both 
times in the middle of a blizzard, broke and sick. But I contin- 
ued to read the paper and to take an interest in it. 

Like many of my peers, I was a product of the decade, 
influenced by the politics of ecstasy and apostasy, with its 
brew of revolutionary theory, existentialism, Asian philoso- 
phy, dada, and surrealism. In 1972, my friend Paul Gribling 
and I founded the Workers Revenge Party, a provocative, par- 
odic leftist party, a blend of cultural Bolshevism and Groucho 
Marxism, taking as its slogans lines that were in the air, like 
“Today’s Pig Is Tomorrow’s Bacon,” and a line from the tele- 
vision character Archie Bunker of the popular sitcom A// in 
the Family, “What’s wrong with revenge? It’s the perfect way 
to get even.” (Gribling had gone to Wayne State University in 
Detroit with the intention of becoming a CIA analyst and 
ended up a hippie leftist—proof of the possibility of personal 
transformation.) We celebrated resistance and rebellion in all 
their forms; we wanted “two, three, many Vietnams,” if that 
was what it took to end American imperialism, and we cham- 
pioned workers and oppressed people who responded violent- 
ly to their conditions, such as Ahmed Evans, a Cleveland fac- 
tory worker who had brought an automatic weapon to work 


| would like to think that because we were able to laugh at ourselves, 
we were able to maintain our principles, to live both against and within this 
society, to live with our failed efforts and our errors, and to remain friends. 
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and killed his boss. “Ahmed Evans Had the Guts to Make It 
Even Steven!” we declared. 

I have no doubt now that we had too readily succumbed to 
what was, in retrospect, a macho bravado and flirtation with 
violence and nihilism, and the accompanying sense of the 
cheapness of life. But by the mid-1970s, the imperial ruin 
being visited on the third world (particularly the endless 
bloodbath in Southeast Asia), the racism, and the police vio- 
lence against minorities, workers, and the poor all sickened 
and enraged the radicals and revolutionaries of my generation. 
The scandal, as we said at the time, was hardly the “petty” 
scandals of bourgeois political corruption such as Watergate, 
but the daily massacre of life—both in its physical and in its 
spiritual manifestation—that made the bloodiest revolution 
less violent than a single weekend under capitalism. 


Situationist-styled “interventions” 

y the mid-1970s, I was hanging around with a group of 
B people who were discovering anarchism and left liber- 

tarian theory, and who insisted that they kept me, the 
leftist-without-a-party, around for laughs. My friends worked 
on and with the FE even before they took it over in 1975. 
Their dadaesque Eat the Rich Gang (ETR) had made its debut 
by publishing and distributing a cookbook, replete with 
recipes, with the title, Zo Serve the Rich. At the time, the 
paper had turned from a workerist collective to a small busi- 
ness trying to become an alternative commercial weekly, but it 
continued to be a source of radical incitement, despite the dis- 

- mal liberal, commercial, and apolitical material that also 

appeared in it. For example, ETR published an Easter special 
of the FE in 1974 with a photo of two gangly feet sticking out 
of the ground with nail holes drawn on the soles. (They were 
the feet of our pal Gordon Barry, who participated in most of 
the local radical theater of the time, a hemophiliac who later 
died of AIDS from contaminated blood supplies.) The huge 
headlines declared, “Christ’s Body Found—Easter Cancelled.” 
The gang placed these fake front pages in Detroit News coin 
boxes throughout the city on Easter Sunday, prompting one 
enraged Christian to drive his car into a box, and a zealot, at 
least so we were told, to fire a bullet into another. 

Most of these surrealist/situationist-styled “interventions” 
took place around the central city and especially the Wayne 
State University-Cass Corridor area, and I collaborated on 
some of them. In one action, we presented a pig’s head to a 
meeting of the Wayne State Board of Governors, which was 
considering eliminating a college that had been a radical 
hotbed. A photographer friend got a perfect shot of the visibly 
stunned bureaucrats, with the pig’s head in the foreground. It 
ended up front and center on page three of the local daily, and 
as a poster in the FE: “Pig’s Head Meets Head Pigs.” (No ani- 
mal was harmed to carry out our stunt. The pig was already 
dead when we bought the head at the Eastern Market.) 

Later, after the board did decide to abolish the college, an 
anonymous group of students, calling itself the Second Street 
Players, surpassed our stunt by dumping pig and other animal 
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guts all over the office of the president of the university. “Pig 
Guts for Gutless Pigs: An Offal Situation,” declared the head- 
line of FE staff writer Pat Halley’s article in the March 1976 
FE. “Happy entrails to you until we meet again,” he conclud- 
ed. 

A charismatic working-class poet and practitioner of a the- 
ater of comic cruelty, Pat Halley was an important figure in 
the FE in those days. (He would become particularly famous 
for his wrestling skits in which the Marquis de Sade did polit- 
ical slam-downs with burly nuns.) An irreverent and funny 
individual who wrote under pseudonyms like “No Name of 
the Animal Kingdom,” he may have been the first person I 
knew to actively articulate—and to live—a sensibility of wild- 
ness and intuitive connection to nature. I will never forget 
meeting him; I was at a party on the far east side of metropol- 
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In one action, we presented a pig’s head to a meeting of the 
Wayne State Board of Governors, which was considering 
eliminating a college that had been a radical hotbed. 


itan Detroit, where the first constructions of condo-style apart- 
ments and parking lots ended and the last few trees and fields 
began. He was high up in a tree in a lightning storm, howling 
like a wolf. j 

Pat was a wild man, rough-and-tumble, vigorous, but also 
sweet and spiritually robust in a Whitmanesque way. In 
August 1973, he walloped the Guru Maharaj Ji with a cream 
pie at City Hall just as the proclaimed “child god” was about 
to receive the key to the City of Detroit. A tipped-off photog- 
rapher got the shot and the story went international. Shortly 
after, two of the guru’s thugs nearly killed Pat by hitting him 
in the back of the head with a hammer. Pat survived, and con- 
tinued to write an occasional article for the FE into the 1980s. 
He still lives in Detroit. 

Similar provocations continued after ETR took over the FE 
in 1975, Prosecuted for publishing information on how to rip 
off the phone company with a “mute box” to get free phone 
calls (the issue in question had been printed before the 1975 
takeover), the new staff went to court and beat the charges in 
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_ | fifth estate history 
Against © 
Civilization: 
‘Introduction to. 
~ Russell Means 


We were struck immediately by the 
similarities in the conclusions that 
Russell Means has reached and our own, 
in particular, in relation to the question 
of technology and a critique of Marxism. 

_ We have been speaking as orphans. 
and fragments, searching for roots and a_ | 
tradi tion of resistance to civilization any- 
where we can find them. We have __ 
' embarked upon an adventure which _ 
n first of all with the criticism of v 
ur former presuppositions, that is, of | 
_Marxism and anarchism, technological 
progress, modern society, the functions | 
and culture, workers’ organizations - 
organization, the existence and 
of classes and other questions. _ 
n't claim to have resolved these __ 
nental problems, but wehave 
| general direction of rejection | 
a of society in all 





















We came to dams the © ‘political 
visionaries” as revolutionary leaders, as _ 
well as the humanist codes that they 
_mouthed to construct their Republics and 
their Five Year Plans, and to trust the 
instincts and the desperation of the little 
communities that have fought to pre- 
_ serve a way of life which they saw as 
being destroyed by industrialism and 
massification. 
_ Means’ point of view is important, 
because it is a voice, like our own, _ 
orphaned in the technological wilderness 
_into which humanity has wandered, and _ 
it sounds like our own voices, it reveals _ 
_our bitterness, our rage, our ambiva- _ 
lences, too, perhaps. But it is also a 
_ voice which sounds distant, mythic, like 
the warbling of a fabulous, alluring bird 
which sang to us in a dream of our 
childhood and which we had forgotten 
es wach we can never forget. 
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a burlesque of denial and derision. They then continued to print information on 
various scams for ripping off Ma Bell. During a time of widespread layoffs 
and accelerated war on the workers, the FE published names and addresses of 
General Motors executives, even including maps to their residences, in a bogus 
advertisement from the company, which begged the public, “Please! Do Not 
Kidnap These Men!” This stunt earned the paper the epithet of “psy-war terror- 
ists” from local and national media outlets. 

I remained on the fringe of the emerging FE collective in those days both 
before and after the ETR takeover in August 1975. Most of the people in this 
group had started participating in the Detroit Printing Co-op with a number of 
other radicals, and the Black & Red project with Fredy and Lorraine Perlman 
and others. B&R had started publishing texts carrying radical winds from 
Europe—anarchist classics like Voline’s and Arshinov’s histories of the Russian 
Revolution and the Makhnovist movement, as well as texts from the 
Situationist International, the libertarian left group Solidarity, ultraleft and 
council communists, and Jacques Camatte’s Invariance. 

Ralph and Alan Franklin had turned up with several others to publish a liter? 
ary magazine, riverrun, and had stayed, becoming stalwarts of ETR. They 
became my friends, and Alan and I, with money provided by a sympathetic stu- 
dent organization, published a mutinous, one-issue magazine, Fly-Back: A 
Journal of Cheap Shots, a mixture of poetry and rants against art (including Pat 
Halley’s “Toward a Renaissance of Arson”) and lurid, dada collage parodies 
against religion, leftist cults, and even California situationists. It ended with a 
sentimental (and overwritten) eulogy to my Workers Revenge comrade Paul 
Gribling, who had succumbed to melanoma at the age of twenty- six. With 
Paul’s death, the Workers Revenge Party was disbanded, and I left for Mexico 
in the fall of 1976 with the idea of never returning. But of course, as they said 
to me when I quit every lousy proletarian job I ever had, you ‘ll be back, every- 
body comes back. And I did come back to Detroit, in the middle of a heat 
wave, and started working with the paper in the early fall of 1977. 

In the mid-to-late 1970s we saw the left, new and old, going into eclipse, its 
diminishing ranks disappearing into private life, or authoritarian sects little dis- 
tinguishable from cults, or what seemed to us a formulaic workerism. The 
1960s were clearly coming to an end; the energy behind movements for social 
change was ebbing. Nixon was president, then Ford. The capitalist spectacle 
had colonized the counter-culture, the war in Vietnam had ended with the con- 
solidation of authoritarian stalinist states in Vietnam and Laos and a genocidal 
regime in Cambodia, and economic recession had deepened. Detroit sank from 
what European leftists and some here had insisted would be the “black 
Petrograd of the American revolution” to a depressed, increasingly lumpenized, 
third-world ghost town. 

French and German radicals had arrived in the late 1960s and early 1970s to 
take in the auto plants and Motown and the revolutionary black union move- 
ments of the League of Revolutionary Black Workers. They now came to see 
with their own eyes the increasingly notorious, vast expanses of empty fields 
and the boarded-up plants, homes, and store fronts, with ailanthus trees (the 
famous “ghetto palms”) bursting through the collapsed roofs. When I came 
back from Mexico and worked on my first issue as a staff member, we even 
published a cover with an aerial photo of downtown and the headline, “Soon to 
be picturesque ruins!” But the place already was a ruin, and we took to giving 
visitors “the Entropy Tour” of desolation and decay, often starting from the 
wealthy suburb of Grosse Pointe, where many auto execs lived, down along the 
river through the city and its wasted neighborhoods to the Ford Rouge complex 
where a poisonous Rouge River flowed into the Detroit River.’ 

We were ambivalent about the entropy. People were suffering. Motor City 
was now called Murder City, the murder capital of the world. The city was 
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dangerous, though not nearly so much as terrified suburbanites believed. We 
(and others in our neighborhood) flaunted a kind of combat veteran’s pride in 
our street savvy and in our merely surviving in the place. (A popular tee-shirt 
in those days displayed the line, “Detroit—where the weak are killed and 
eaten.”) Some of us had guns, and practiced using them, and some carried tire 
irons and baseball bats in their cars. We laughed when we heard that the word 
Detroit itself had become a pejorative adjective connoting down and dirty, 
funky, worn out. (In the midst of my writing this essay, I heard on the radio of 
a study that has been published naming Detroit as only the second “most dan- 
gerous city in the United States, after Camden, New Jersey.”) 

We took particular pleasure in what one might call the aesthetic of the post- 
industrial sublime—the savannas where neighborhoods had once stood, the 
occasional pheasant taking a quick fly over the freeway, the deserted down- 
town, and the trees growing out of the factories and along the railroad tracks, 
like some post-apocalypse landscape. We rarely had to deal with traffic in the 
city; we learned to identify wildflowers in those meadows around abandoned 
factories and where houses once stood, in what would later be called “brown- 
fields.” The place seemed to be reality, and allowed us a chance to reflect on 
ruins, which has been an activity of revolutionary romantic circles since the 
eighteenth century. (One French visitor, shaking his head in bewilderment at 
the stark contrast between the wreckage of the black city and the sterile, vapid 
idyll of the surrounding white suburbs, commented, “Detroit is like a... a 
donut. Nothing in the center, everything around the outside.”) 


Exhilarated by the decline 
e were also exhilarated by the decline and breakup of the left in its 
\ \ | old and new varieties. For us, it opened up possibilities rather than 
signaling defeat, though in retrospect we were overly certain, and 
took excessive pleasure, in pointing out not only the limitations but often the 
~ alleged counterrevolutionary dangers of every response to the so-called “move- 
ment of Capital,” including generally innocuous activities like co-ops and com- 
munity organizing efforts. Disillusionment, Fredy Perlman liked to say, was 
liberating, and we agreed. The authoritarian left was bankrupt; it had func- 
tioned only as a rival gang within capital, a “left wing of capital”; rather than 
bringing about authentic revolution, Leninist cadres had built state capitalist 
police states in places like Russia and China, where the imperial world system 
made classical bourgeois forms impossible, and authentic communism unlikely. 
The political sects and their front groups that championed these tyrannies were 
little more than rackets organized, however ineffectually, for the project of seiz- 
ing power for the Jacobin militants who directed them. 

Marx’s merciless criticism was our watchword while, with Bakunin, we 
insisted that an act of destruction was also an act of creation. My friends pub- 
lished a poster declaring in four-inch letters, “FUCK AUTHORITY.” At the 
bottom, a small figure asked another, “A// authority?” The one with Mickey 
Mouse ears responded, “Yep, all authority.” I always thought this statement 
glib, even linguistically simplistic, but at the time it was a provocation that I 
considered preferable to submission; I don’t think the FE ever had to defend it 
in any serious and sophisticated way. 

My comrades began to dismantle everything, taking on the authoritarian 
plague in all its manifestations. They might have been reading the nineteenth 
century nihilist Pisarev, who wrote that in the realm of ideas, “what can be 
smashed should be smashed; what will stand the blow is good; what will fly 
into smithereens is rubbish; at any rate, hit out right and left—there will and 
can be no harm from it.” The FE book service, called Ammunition Books, fea- 
tured a photo of a Smith & Wesson service revolver and advertised books by 
classical and contemporary anarchists, as well as by Marx and various neo- and 
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Tool of the 
Year: The 
Sledge-Hammer 


It had to happen eventually, and it 
did. That repository of pre-masticated 
mediocrity, that script for dullards, Time | 
magazine declared its “Man-of-the- 
Year’ a Cee eee com- 
puter. 

_ All the powers of the technological 
order have entered into a holy alliance to 


eall this spectre into being. 


“Inventions come along when they’r re 


needed,” mumbles Zime. And when its 
world is fissuring and listing dangerous- 


ly under the weight of its own contradic- 
tions, along comes a new technology to 
shore up and deepen the foundations of 


domination. 


_ Information will eventually supercede | 


money, which will become just another 
| category of information. The world will 
| come to be ruled by information, manip- 
_ulated by the information priests in col- 


lusion with the old monied and eo 


classes, 


Information is authority and control, 
and computerization is its skeleton. A. 


new dependency, growing out of the 
| older forms and deepening them in its 
_turn, isolates the human subject further 


from the sources of revolt and autono- 
my. 

_ But of course, there will be love and 
poetry, though not the subtle love of the 
flesh or the poetry of the wind, but the _ 
aesthetic beauty of bombing patterns, 
and the love of “direct hits,” and the _ 


poetry of circuitry where “performance 


must be measured by results.” 
Today, the computer promises utopia, 


Teassures us that it will usher in freedom 


and dreams. It is already shaping our 


_lives and our thoughts. Tomorrow, we 


will be chained to it, as we are to mass 
society: the television, and automobile, 
chemicalized food production, and 
ae wastes. 


_—FE 312 Spring 1983 
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ultra-left marxists, and from groups and small presses like 
Black & Red, Bratach Dubh, Cienfuegos Press, Freedom 
Press, Left Bank Books, Solidarity, Charlatan Stew, Zerowork, 
For Ourselves, Internationalism, and others. Ammunition 
Books also sold Kafka’s The Trial, Orwell’s Animal Farm and 
Homage to Catalonia, Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, Malcolm 
X’s autobiography, and works by Wilhelm Reich, Ivan Illich, 
E.P. Thompson, and other authors. 

The FE read and printed radical critics like the Situationist 
International, the council communists, Cornelius Castoriadis 
and Socialisme ou Barbarie, Bookchin, Camatte and Collu, 
and the work of many others from outside Detroit, including 


‘Seek Mat 187 





We published a cover with an aerial photo of downtown and 
the headline, “Soon to be picturesque ruins!” But the place 
already was a ruin, and we took to giving visitors “the 
Entropy Tour” of desolation and decay. 


John and Paula Zerzan’s early articles on luddism and indus- 
trialization and John Zerzan’s articles on unionism, as well as 
their (and later exclusively his) collage-style sociological sur- 
veys of “The Decline and Fall of Everything,” as one article 
was titled. FE staffers began corresponding with the Zerzans 
and others on the West Coast, including Bob Brubaker, who 
would later move to Detroit and join the staff. 

Many of the articles led to spirited debates that lasted over 
several issues of the paper; there was plenty of recourse to 
theoretical posturing, saber- and chain-rattling, macho dick- 
waving, and unwarranted invective, but there was also 
thoughtful exchange, and there was often humor. Throughout 
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this process, many readers did participate in the paper, and the 
letters sections and exchanges sometimes made up the bulk of 
an issue. A 

A survey of articles in the first couple of years after the 
ETR takeover in 1975 yields reports on struggles in Italy, 
Germany, Poland, and elsewhere; ultraleft critiques of Chinese 
state capitalism and maoism; Reichian critiques of authoritari- 
an sexual repression (both the traditional kinds and leftist 
puritanism); critiques and denunciations of unions, work, and 
the ideology of industrial progress; rants against art, culture, 
and museums; and explorations into the authoritarian-con- 
formist influences of urban space, architecture, and décor. 
There were also critiques of education and education reform 
(such as school busing); of politics, marxism, the left, and the 
“myth of the party”; of religion and the family, but also of 
feminist reforms; of consumerism and mass society; of health 
care and medicine; and of the limitations of anarchism, syndi- 
calism, political terrorism, and the Spanish Revolution. There 
were articles on police brutality in Detroit, prisoners, labor* 
wildcat strikes, the genocide of native peoples, and police sur- 
veillance. (Eventually, we recovered the FE’s and our own 
police files after successful class action lawsuits against the 
State of Michigan and the City of Detroit forced state and 
local authorities to release secret “Red Squad” dossiers.) 

The paper contained continual, fierce attacks on and paro- 
dies targeting local politicians, mainstream and leftist, and 
sometimes against former collaborators who had come to earn 
the FE’s scorn. My own diatribes, which my ETR friends had 
encouraged to attack liberals in the pre-1975 FE in the letters 
section, continued in the new FE. Someone (not I) coined the 
pseudonym “Mr. Venom” to capture this caustic voice. I am 
not sure my friends did me any favor by encouraging this kind 
of writing. It took a long time for me to shed the habit of 
resorting to vitriol where there was merely disagreement. But 
we cultivated a barbarous, sharp-tongued, poison-penned inso- 
lence, watered in a number of our cases by generous amounts 
of alcohol and repeated attention to contemporary comedy 
like the work of Lenny Bruce, Monty Python, the Gong Show, 
and Richard Pryor. 

In the late 1970s, the FE did not mince words, and no 
doubt we were sometimes too hard on people. I am not speak- 
ing of people like Nelson Rockefeller, Werner Von Braun, and 
Chou en Lai, who were given spicy obituaries, or national and 
local politicians and celebrities who either had it coming or 
had enough rewards to be able to take the heat; but people 
mostly like us, well-meaning people with whom we disagreed. 
We may not have been as bad as the situationists, who 
bragged that they knew how to treat their “enemies as ene- 
mies,” and who by their own reckoning insulted fifty-eight 
percent of the people mentioned in their journal, but we were 
arrogant and often treated our critics and people we differed 
from with a generous helping of contempt. In our defense, our 
disdain was sometimes a reaction to bitter attacks rather than 
the first stone thrown. I think that all of us have gotten better 
at avoiding this kind of tone over the last decade and a half or 
more, which I attribute to our experience and evolution, as 
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The “sixties” would never end; radical theory and praxis were an ongoing 
project (one of our favorite words), a lifelong process of social and 


individual transformation. 


well as to the larger influence of a few key women on the 
paper in the 1980s. 


Toward a more radical position 

0 issue was complete without at least one fake ad, a 
Neste version of National Lampoon and harbinger 

of Adbusters. Such texts were common among the 
ultra-radical milieu we inhabited—bogus resignations of 
bureaucrats now apparently gone situationist, ads claiming to 
speak for, or making fun of, new age and religious cults and 
leftwing political sects, and fake corporate ads. One ad for a 
make of Scotch focused on the use of the bottle as appropriate 
for making a Molotov cocktail; another celebrated unemploy- 
ment benefits and the rewards of life on the dole; still another, 
which we reprinted from a West Coast group much like our- 
selves, was a poster calling on Christians to “Jump for Jesus” 
from the Golden Gate Bridge. There was a Burger King ad 
with a picture of a security guard brandishing a shotgun in a 
Cass Corridor franchise, with the headline, “Hold the pickle— 
Hold your fire!” and announcing a new meal, the “self-burger.” 

There was a fake ad from the American Funeral Directors 
Association celebrating the inherent necrophilia of capitalism 
~ and declaring, after the Spanish fascist slogan, “Long Live 
Death!” On the bicentennial of the Declaration of 
Independence, we printed a centerfold with a picture of a cof- 
fee mug and four individual serving bags of sugar like those 
found at the time in restaurants. The bags, part of a patriotic 
US presidents series, showed the four assassinated presidents; 
a gun, lying on the table, poked its barrel into the corner of 
the photo. The centerfold also sported an “Official Boy Scout 
Manual for Properly Burning Your Flag,” and Lakota victory 
songs sung after the defeat of Custer. 

Other posters and covers asked, “Did You Ever Want to 
Kill Your Boss?” or declared, ““You Create the Society that 
Destroys You,” and, paraphrasing Bob Dylan, “If You’re Not 
Busy Being Born You’re Busy Buying.” Another announced, 

- “Pope Perishes,” after the death of Pope Paul VI in 1978. 
“Like a full moon,” it said, “like the blazing collapse of a 
bank in an earthquake, like the comedic sinking of an imperial 
barge, the death of a pope, and the giddy and liberatory reve- 
lation that we are now—if only momentarily—living during a 
time when there is no pope, is a cause for celebration.” 

The practical (if there was any) and theoretical orientation 
was in a sense to keep pushing the envelope toward a more 
radical position—to paint oneself in the corner and then dyna- 
mite the room. One had to continue a process of continual or 
permanent supersession of previous, still incomplete radical 
moments; there always was a “more radical” or “more revolu- 
tionary position’”—one more step, comrades, if you would be 


revolutionaries, we paraphrased Sade. 

According to this view, there could be no half-measures— 
any failure to go “all the way” meant recuperation by capital 
for the purposes of a living death. People who turned away 
from the project of absolute negation were soon, inevitably, 
“reabsorbed” into capital, and thus into a pseudo-existence of 
living death, doomed to thingification. As people faded away 
from contestation and re-entered the life of normalcy, we 
compared our situation to the last holdouts in Jnvasion of the 
Body Snatchers. Reabsorbed, we would intone with a mock 
sententiousness, making a sucking sound that ended in a pop. 
We were quick to concede that we, too, were inevitably vic- 
tims of this process. But surely, we’d add with the same irony, 
surely our flyers and pamphlets and newspapers elevated us 
from the rest of the conformist herd.’ 

Noticeable in the first five years is a growing awareness of 
the dimensions—and the implications—of industrial capital- 
ism as a technological system, and its destruction of global 
ecological life webs. Many articles covered the emerging anti- 
nuclear movement in Europe and the United States and the 
political debates therein. One of my first articles about these 
themes, “Case Study of an Industrial Plague,” on the PBB 
contamination disaster in Michigan in 1976, discussed how a 
fire retardant chemical used in plastics production was mistak- 
enly mixed into cattle feed and ended up in the food chain and 
bodies and organs of most of the population of the state. 

In retrospect, I had not yet thought out the way in which 
industrialism made all such disasters (as I later put it) “not 
only possible, but inevitable,” an understanding that gradually 
became clearer to all of us. In October 1979, writing, under 
the pseudonym P. Solis, I described “the gruesome tailspin of 
industrialism” in the form of a massive oil spill in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and criticized simplistic leftist reactions that capital- 
ism was to blame, as well as the anti-nuclear movement, 
which had remained silent on the spill: 

“The problem is not who or what party happens to be in 
power but the ideology of development which in the West 
takes place under the aegis of private development and which 
in the Third World takes place under a mixture of socialist, 
Islamic, and nationalist mystifications. 

“Just as nuclear ‘accidents’ are built into that system of 
technology, oil spills are an integral part of oil drilling and 
exploration. This is why engineers calculate probability statis- 
tics for every system that they design. 

“Human error, metal fatigue, miscalculation, freak inter- 
ventions of nature—all and any of these possibilities render 
breakdowns in such a technological system not only possible, 
but inevitable. Socialist technicians or private corporate tech- 
nicians will not make the difference. Nor will this or that 
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Symbolic Protest 
and the 
Nuclear State 


Where then, are a roots of revolt, 
how can the machine be halted? 
A leaflet distributed recently by radi- 


als in California to anti-nuclear protest- | 


ers argues a point very similar to what 


we have written in the FE—that fear of © 


being nuked is not enough, and that, “It 
is not only nukes that menace what is _ 
left of life, but the whole structure of 
modern society, beginning with the 
obsolescent machinery of vee ey 
to-work which we call the ‘economy.’ 
Only a movement which taps into mass 


_tage and desire by challenging this struc-_ 


ture can hope to become strong enough 
to prevent the catastrophe.” 

___ While I continue to mostly agree with 
this formulation, it strikes me as only a 


_“formal truth” with no direct applicabili- 


_ty, for neither rage nor fear suffice to _ 
create an. opposition to the entire spec- 


trum of the exterminist society. The fact _ 


_is that the “spontaneous combustion” 
_which will initiate conscious, radical 
revolt may or may not be imminent, but - 
no “political intervention” or “critical 
truth” can force it to occur. And if and 
when it does occur, who can say with 
assurance that it won’t be the frustrating 
process of setbacks of the reformist 


peace movement, the fear of annihila- 


tion, or even the example of christians 
witnessing, which somehow sparks peo- 
ple to move against the war machine and 
‘finally the system as a whole? 
But somehow we all have to go not 
_only way beyond the symbolic witness- 
ing of christian martyrs, but beyond the 


_cycle of protest—be it “violent” or “non- 


violent”—which attempts to influence 
elites into changing the trajectory of a 
civilization irrevocably heading for its 
| doom. I don’t know how we can effect 
such action, but I know that prayer 
won't do it. We’ve got to overthrow this 
civilization and its gods if we are to 
~ redeem and recreate the world. 
eee Bradford 
_ FE 314 Winter 1984 
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brand of machinery; nor will its having been produced by wage labor in the 
East or the West. The increasing complexity of the system, its dependence on 
more and more diverse factors for its success, only guarantee its ultimate 
breakdown.” 

I had read some work by Ivan Illich by then, but nothing of Ellul or 
Mumford, or any of the other books that later informed my writing, and the 
writing of others, on technology. The insight in this article came from discus- 
sions we were having by then, sometimes at a restaurant or bar in the Cass 
Corridor or down in Detroit’s Greektown neighborhood, sometimes around the 
kitchen tables of the Perlmans, sometimes out at Belle Isle, as we watched 
Lake Sinclair spill into the Detroit River and flow south toward Lake Erie. (I 
should add that my emerging understanding also came from discussions with 
my father, a field and research engineer with a profound and critical under- 
standing of the problems of technology, though hardly a luddite.) 

I remember all of those discussions being grim, invigorating—this was 
Minerva’s owl flying at dusk, we told ourselves. How were we going to find 
our way, how was humanity to break its way, out of this tailspin? 

In June 1978, the FE had already started to publish explicitly luddite texts. 
Ralph Franklin, writing under the pseudonym “deLusory,” issued the challenge 
in “QUBE TV: Pushbutton 1984.” Describing an early version of an “interac- 
tive” television-computer technology, he wrote, “For many years now, capital- 
ists, Marxists and some libertarians ... have held aloft technology as the ‘liber- 
ating force’ that will provide us with the means ... to build a totally free socie- 
ty.” Indeed, he pointed out, “the most explicit theorists of this technological 
utopia” were the situationists, with their visions of “translucent trees,” houses ~ 
on railroad tracks “to give the inhabitants a daily change of scenery,” and “a 
television network that would let everyone discuss global problems from one 
corner of the earth to the other—instantaneously!” In their fervor for techno- 
logical progress, however, the situationists did not consider technology’s 
“dehumanizing aspects,” or “whether or not modern technology, born out of the 
needs of capital, can be worthwhile in anything but a capitalist society,” or who 
would even build these machines. (TV, the article insisted, is “inherently 
authoritarian,” no matter who builds and uses it. In fact, articles in the FE dat- 
ing back to the 1960s had questioned aspects of progress, modernity, and 
industrialization, an orientation that would become integral to the FE over the 
next 20 years.) 

The FE also published sharp attacks on nationalism and national libera- 
tion movements, including zionism and Arab nationalism, that turned out 
to be in many ways incisive. This anti-nationalist and anti-state capitalist 
position came from the ultraleft communists, especially the International 
Communist Current (which I doubt had more than a dozen members), but™ 
also from the palpable lessons throughout the Third World. Though (in my 
view then and now) this orientation suffered from a certain scholasticism 
typical of ultraleft currents, it proved useful in critiquing and countering 
the mystique of national liberation movements that inevitably degenerated 
into dictatorships (where they weren’t simply crushed); this would prove 
especially true during the most intense period of US military intervention 
in Central America, when we were largely correct in actively opposing the 
imperial violence and the death squad regimes while refusing to support 
the authoritarian nationalist guerrilla movement in El Salvador and the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua. Fredy Perlman’s short book, The Continuing 
Appeal of Nationalism, which first appeared in the FE in the Winter 1984 
issue, was a product of these conversations, and the examination of nation- 
alism remains a topic of concern for us—for me, in particular, in my 
investigations over the last several years into the Balkan wars of the 
1990s. 
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A time of transformation and turmoil 

any of the group drifted away from the paper shortly after it got start- 
M: but a large number of them remain friends—no small accomplish- 

ment in any political milieu. We suffered our own squabbles over our 
various compromises with work and consumer culture, and our acts of submis- 
sion, real or imagined. The arguments were sometimes moralistic in the style of 
the nineteenth century nihilists in novels like Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons, or 
Chernyshevsky’s What Is To Be Done? (whose title Lenin borrowed to write 
his bolshevik polemic). They sometimes took a defiantly anti-moralistic stance, 
too—a favorite quip, from Blake’s “Proverbs of Hell,” was “Sooner murder an 
infant in its cradle than nurse unacted desires.” But the sucking sound and 
mock solemnity were also moments of laughter, at our political acquaintances, 
our friends, and ourselves. While the laughter may have been an evasion of the 
logical consequences of our argument, it was also at least implicitly a useful 
recognition of our limitations—an understanding that we did not have all the 
answers after all. “Puzzled by the contemporary movement of capital?” 
announced the subscription box. “So are we—subscribe anyway.” I would like 
to think that because we were able to laugh at ourselves, we were able to main- 
tain our principles, to live both against and within this society, to live with our 
failed efforts and our errors, and to remain friends. 

Indeed, ironically, wrapped in the swaggering theoretical arrogance of the 
FE stance was a kernel of experimental practicality. Perhaps that was what my 
collaborator Peter Werbe’s frequent joke, borrowed from an underground comic 
character, that he was “only in it for the entropy,” ended up meaning: radical 
activity was a process, personal and collective; the important thing was to keep 
pushing, make mistakes, push more. The “sixties” would never end; radical 
theory and praxis were an ongoing project (one of our favorite words), a life- 
long process of social.and individual transformation. © 

Our old friend Rick London, a Detroiter and former FE staffer from the first 
- ten years now living in San Francisco, recently told me a story in which a zen 
master was asked if he had ever made any mistakes. His answer was, appropri- 
ately, that a zen monk’s entire life is one mistake after another. I know the feel- 
ing. Similarly, the FE collective’s attempts to find a revolutionary synthesis, to 
break new ground, led to exciting discoveries and a fresh paradigm for looking 
at the world. Of course, it also had to lead to errors and excesses. 

What is interesting, as Lorraine Perlman pointed out to me recently, was that 
almost all of the issues we took up then remain, in significant ways, unre- 
solved—the question of organization, of our relation to politics and political 
movements; the problem of nationalism; the critique of culture, daily life, and 
authoritarian conditioning, where I think the FE wrote with energy and insight; 
the question of technology, science, and industrial plagues; the very question of 
reason and a possibility of an alternative reason. These questions will continue 
to confront us, and we have only our experience, our intuition, our flimsy theo- 
ries, and life itself to respond. 

One of my comrades recently disputed my comment that we were arrogant 
in those days. “Maybe you were,” he said. Well, I know I was, but others who 
were around then simply rolled their eyes at his claim. In fact, the FE was pret- 
ty haughty and over-confident about its new ideas and actions and dismissive 
of the perceived worthlessness of the views and activity of others. Not only did 
many people of a variety of perspectives accuse us of arrogance, we were also 
frequently called hypocrites, since after our all-or-nothing declarations were 
sent to the printer, we couldn’t claim to live differently from anyone else. 

Looking back, I think they sometimes had a point. Not only were we severe 
toward people we disagreed with, our ideas did in fact find little practical outlet 
outside the pages of the paper. We used to joke that we were in many ways the 
object lessons of our own critique, and even, in more bitter moments, that the 
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1984: 


“Worse Than | 
— Expected? 


_ Somehow, te giant organizations _ 


_which produce and disseminate all of 
| this junk employ our very fear of tech- 


nology to further its “unprecedented —__ 
control” over our lives. The contempo- _ 
rary worship of this tremendous power 


arises from our actual powerlessness in 
| the face of it, and the corporate-conjured _ 
_ image of our empowerment by technolo- 
_gy corresponds directly to technology’ S 
| disabling suppression of human action. — 
| “Taking control with technology” a 
_up to our complete surrender to it—its. 

/ taking. control of us. . 





As frightening as is the world pic 


| tured by Orwell, it ultimately falls short _ 
of the reality. The equipment and tech- __ 
. niques employed 2 the totalitarian sta 


ee rusia i he FBL - . | 
| nationalized computerized file on. people 
_ thought to be porential lawbreakers. __ 


Our only power lies in our ability to 


renew a human discourse based on com-_| 
‘munity, solidarity, and reciprocity, 
_ destroying the monopoly of speech _ 


enjoyed by the apparatus—destroying 


| the universal deference to machine, 
_ experts, and information. Such a 


response demands not only the abolition / 


of politics and the economy, but the 


mass media and mass production system _ 
as well. 
_ If we cannot abolish the code by re- 


bovine culture and meaning 
autonomously, we will suffer the 
inevitable outcome, be it machine- 


induced cataclysm or mutilation beyond _ 


recognition of the human spirit. The 
practical result is the — it's a 
—— onus, | 


Gene Bradford _ 
FE 316 Summer 1984 
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FE was little more than a hobby, something we did when we 
weren’t doing what everyone else was—working and consum- 
ing. As time went on, we engaged in experimental activism 
that more hardened purists derided as “reformism” and 
“eclipse” —e.g., antinuclear activism and activism within the 
anti-nuclear movement, antiwar/anti-draft/anti-intervention 
activism, local environmental activism (most notably, to stop 
Detroit’s trash incinerator), radical ecology activism, strike 
support, and even, ultimately, in the case of some of us, vot- 
ing (but here I am moving too far into more recent events that 
need much more discussion in a later article). Thus, during the 
1980s and 1990s, we typically fought rear-guard polemical 
battles with a small number of dogmatic, super-revolutionary 
critics who claimed to defend the positions we had taken in 
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By 1978, the FE had already started to publish explicitly luddite 
texts. TV, the article insisted, is “inherently authoritarian,” no 
matter who builds and uses it. 


our earlier, “heroic” phase against our present “flabbiness” 
and “collapse,” who might accuse us of going full circle to 
once more becoming a “voice of liberal Detroit.” 

Speaking for myself, at least, I think that even if we were 
arrogant, we weren’t merely being arrogant; we were attempt- 
ing to explore what we considered a more revolutionary per- 
spective at a time of transformation and turmoil, both in the 
world capitalist system and in radical movements in response 
to it. We were not genteel in our approach, but the ideas had 
merit. 

Nor do I think we went into eclipse, though I think it 
would be sheer denial to pretend that there are no (healthy, in 
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my view) tensions between what the FE believed and argued 
some thirty years ago and what most of us believe and argue 
today. I gradually came to feel that if the practical reality of 
our daily activity was modest, and the consequences and 
meaning of our actions uncertain, then our texts should reflect 
this modesty, nuance, and uncertainty. Simple honesty and a 
growing humility about the wastness of the problems we face 
required that we engage in some “experiments with truth.” 
This meant lowering the revolutionary decibel levels, for one 
thing. For another, it meant looking skeptically at the call to 
violence and the taking up of arms (which the paper, to its 
credit, did very early on in a series of critical articles chal- 
lenging the shibboleths of revolutionary violence). And it 
meant a healthy skepticism toward absolutist expressions of 
all or nothing, or of representing “the totality, a radical pos- 
ture that reflects far too literal a faith in labels and abstrac- 
tions.” Life is too full and too complex for me to take such 
discourse as seriously as I once did. As Blake put it, those 
who never alter their opinions are like standing water and 
breed “reptiles of the mind.” 

Certainly, though we were hardly the only ones to do so, 
our rediscovery of a libertarian radical perspective did in fact 
both foreshadow and reflect the emergence of new social 
movements, and with them anarchist values and politics, as 
well as the current culture of political experimentation and 
visionary resistance to the New World Order. This is true even 
though most of those movements emerged (as they had to) 
well behind our backs, and frequently through the activities 
of people with ideas different from our own (to name a few 
examples, deep and social ecology, ecofeminism, indigenous 
movements, radical democracy). It was to our credit that we 
were willing to take up these ideas and evolve, as we did in 
the 1980s and 1990s. If our own activities led to no more 
success than some of the activities of other well- meaning 
radicals with different views, be they “workerists,” greens, 
non-party leftists, feminists, community organizers, or whoev- 
er, it was perhaps not so much the case that we were com- 
pletely wrong, but rather that industrial capitalism has pro- 
gressively narrowed the terrain of revolt to make the most 
radical (and perhaps utopian) desires less tenable and even 
less comprehensible. 

We were always happy, and still are, to wear the mantle 
that an anonymous FBI agent once placed on our shoulders in 
his casual description of the project to his superiors. “The 
Fifth Estate,” he reported, “supports the cause of revolution 
everywhere.” Of course, in time we would come to doubt the 
promethean or political notion of revolution itself, along with the 
over-determined notion of revolutionary “coherence,” which had 
rapidly degenerated into an (increasingly incoherent) ideology. 
The insistence on critical coherence and the sanguine vision of 
revolution of the late 1970s were bound to erode during the 
course of the decades that were to follow of intellectual discovery, 
political experimentation, and the living of our lives. But the gen- 
eral orientation of expanding freedom, creating ethical and egali- 
tarian communities, opposing a dehumanizing civilization, and 
rigorously examining our premises and activities has continued. 
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The enduring ideal of freedom 

began writing this essay without an outline in the only 
[= I thought I could: writing from memory, and then 

turning to my file of back issues to fill in the many blanks. 
It has turned out much longer than I anticipated, and there is 
obviously much more to say. I had intended it to be a continu- 
ation of‘an article written ten years ago at the thirtieth 
anniversary, and instead I have not gone much further than 
that first incursion into our roots and history. Despite my 
intentions, this has become only a first installment in what 
after all will hopefully become a series of articles. 

It has also turned out to be far more personal, more cen- 
tered around my own perceptions than I thought it would, and 
for that I ask the pardon of my readers and my friends. Others 
would surely tell the story differently—I might have myself. I 
realized in the process of writing this that the history of the 
FE corresponds with most of my own life, and it has been 
harder to lay down in a linear text than I anticipated. It does 
seem to be the place to end these ruminations for now, never- 
theless, at the beginning of the 1980s, when we began to 
question the technological system and to head in the direction 
of a radical ecological perspective, moving (we told our- 
selves) so far to the left that we fell off the spectrum altogeth- 
er. 

I have no doubt that the FE was and is an achievement, 
theoretically and journalistically. Our small group accom- 
plished and continues to accomplish a lot with the relatively 
modest skills, talents, and resources at our disposal. I look at 
some of those pages from the early days now—their energy, 
their fury, their defiance, their insight, their occasionally tire- 
some certainty and lack of ambivalence, their swagger and 
their jargon—with a mix of admiration and embarrassment. I 
have the same mixed feelings looking at the paper today. But I 
am glad to see it out there, making trouble, pushing limits, 
seeking true understanding, and fighting for and dreaming of a 
new world. 

I would like to think that that the FE enjoyed no “classic 
period” or golden age, and that its best years lie ahead. In 
matters of reason and revolt, to paraphrase Breton’s Second 
Manifesto of Surrealism, we require no ancestors—not even 
ourselves. 

As for me, I was at the margin of the FE in the beginning 
and in a sense I have returned to the margin. I no longer have 
the time I once had for the project; other writing projects, as 
well as personal, familial, and parental obligations, now keep 
me from being as involved as I once was. I continue to remain 
in the paper’s orbit, but I also have other lives to live, and it 
has fallen to others to carry the banner and to keep the project 
going. This essay is dedicated to them. 
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Not long after the ETR takeover of the FE, a letter arrived 
from California with a donation and the explanation that peo- 
ple at an anarchist cena had collected the funds “for the com- 
rades at the Fifth Estate.” This later led to a bumpy, useful, 
and somewhat brusque exchange (see related article). But the 
result was that a generation of elderly anarchists, mostly 
Italians but also from other ethnic backgrounds, discovered 
the paper and decided the FE was anarchist enough to merit 
their friendship and support. That community continued to 
support the paper until they mostly passed away. Through this 
network, we ended up becoming friends with some of the 
most fascinating people we have ever met—Marcus Graham, 
Attilio and Libers Bortolotti, Peter Puccio, Tony Bulgar, and 
of course Federico and Pura Arcos, who had participated in 
the Spanish Revolution and he in the resistance afterward. 
They became our elders in the ancient, tribal sense of the 
word, reminding us of a great human archetypal pattern at 
least as worthy as the others: the enduring ideal of freedom 
and the desire to establish an authentic community of equals. 

Federico, who after going into exile in Canada collected a 
stunning archive of anarchist primary documents to which 
many researchers, academics, and activists have made pil- 
grimages, became a collaborator with Black & Red and an 
indefatigable volunteer. He remains to this day the yayo or 
abuelo of a small community of like-minded friends here in 
Detroit, a model of a humble but meaningful, principled life, 
caring for and passing along the torch of a worthy ideal. As 
my friends and I have aged, the high-mindedness, courage, 
and modesty of our elder comrades here and elsewhere—who 
gave every means they had to change the world, and then 
lived with the consequences of revolutionary defeat while 
maintaining a new world in their hearts—have continued to 
serve us as reminders, and exemplars, of lives honorably 
lived. 


Endnotes: 

1. “A. Shady Character” reported in the following issue that the 
trial was “boring ... It bored us, it bored the jury. Our attorney, Ken 
Mogill, called it the most boring case he’d ever undertaken ... 
[S]Jome of us had wanted to blow up Ma Bell’s Michigan headquar- 
ters that week, and there had been some talk of assassinating the 
president. Plans to kipnap and eat (raw) the enemies of communism 
everywhere had to be put off until the glare of the enormous publici- 
ty afforded our case by the bourgeois press had abated ....” Such 
intransigence gives a sense of the degree of insubordination and 
audacity pervasive at the time, even if the article was a markedly 
piquant example. 

2. Lorraine Perlman’s Having Little, Being Much (Black and Red, 
1989) does an admirable job of describing this milieu. Since Peter 


We were always happy, and still are, to wear the mantle that an anonymous 
FBI agent once placed on our shoulders in his casual description of the proj- 
ect to his superiors. "The Fifth Estate," he reported, "supports the cause of 


revolution everywhere." 
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Renew the 
Earthly 
Paradise 


__ The evolution of the FE has been 
characterized by a willingness to re- 
examine all the assumptions of radical _ 
criticism, which has led it away from its 
earlier libertarian communist perspective 
toward a more critical analysis of the 
technological structure of civilization, 
and toward a criticism of the trajectory 
of Western civilization combined with a 
reappraisal of the indigenous world and 
the character of primitive or original 
communities. In this sense we are primi- 
tivists ... 

We are not anarchists per se, but pro- 
anarchy, which is for us a living, inte- _ 
gral experience, incommensurate with 
Power and refusing all ideology. Where 
Power commands, anarchy remains a 
latent potentiality, with sporadic mani- 
festations of freedom and revolt. Our 

_work on the FE as a project explores _ 


| possibilities for our own participation in _ 


_this movement, but also works to redis- 


cover the primitive roots of anarchy as__ 
well as to document its present expres- __ 


sion. 

It is no accident that the modern cri- 
tique of the technological mega-machine 
coincides in its conclusions with the 
prophecies of the Native American 


shamans and dreamers. People are today - 


less willing to bear the burden of civi- _ 
lization, to wear its barbed armor—they 
see it as intolerable, and are yearning for 
the land. The Indians say that this world 
is doomed, and they are right; the land is 
beckoning, reclaiming us. Not patriotism 
to the Empire, not the work-commodity 
culture, not the mediatized simulation of 
human meaning, not any of it will stand 
in the way of freedom. A new discourse 


is just beginning to be born—a discourse | 


that will eventually become a song; a 
| song which will put an end to History, 
so that earthly Paradise can be renewed. 


_ —FE 322 Winter/Spring 1986 
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But the general orientation of expanding 
freedom, creating ethical and egalitarian 
communities, opposing a dehumanizing 
civilization, and rigorously examining our 
premises and activities has continued. 


Werbe tells the story of the takeover of the paper by former staff members and their 
allies in his history of the FE, I won’t repeat it here. 

3. Fly-Back was one of many of the FE circle’s spin-off publications, which also 
included Bad Attitude, an FE newsletter, Alan Franklin’s Modern Citizen Magazine, and, 
most significantly, Ralph Franklin’s Daily Barbarian, which he began publishing spo- 
radically in 1979 after a centerfold poster he had proposed for the FE was rejected. 
Ralph decided he needed to do his own publication, but after the first issue, they all 
were published simultaneously as FE inserts anyway. Ralph spun the Barbarian into a 
poetry series and other cultural events that enjoyed widespread interest in the city. He , 
was also a key participant in and frequently the instigator of many cooperative projects, 
including the Grinning Duck Club, a kind of voluntary cooperative social club and 
hangout and precursor of the free spaces, clubs, and infoshops that would later follow. 
In the 1980s, the Franklins, along with frequent FE illustrator Stephen Goodfellow and 
others would also found the Layabouts, a radical band that became wildly popular in the 
Cass Corridor and a regular suspect at FE and other community benefits. 

4. In The Second Surrealist Manifesto, in a long passage on defections from his 
movement, André Breton comments that it seems to him that his former comrades (who 
had abandoned surrealism for other pursuits, including allegiance to stalinism), and for 
that matter anyone at all, should find a way “to give an accounting for what they do and 
justify their position on a human level. The mind is not a weathervane; at least it is not 
merely a weathervane. It is not enough to suddenly decide that one must devote oneself 
to a specific activity, and it is not unusual that, when someone takes such a step, he feels 
himself incapable of demonstrating objectively how he arrived at that point and where 
precisely he had been prior to reaching it.” This is not the time and place for me to 
explain how I abandoned even my eclectic leninism for full participation in the project 
of the FE. Over 1974-75 I wrote a critique of my ultraleft friends, “Anarchism and Anti- 
Authoritarianism: A Contribution to a Critique” (which I also dubbed “an Eat the “Eat 
the Rich Gang’ Production”). By 1976, some of my criticisms remained (and looking 
back at the paper, and rereading my polemic, some of the points seem valid even now, if 
most of the essay, in part a defense of mass technics, was worthless). But I was going 
through a paradigm change, and it was as if I had to set down a last energetic defense of 
my old viewpoint before abandoning it. I threw it in a file drawer, and left for Mexico. 
A year later, I returned some kind of anarchist, took up with my old friends, and began 
collaborating regularly on the FE. 

5. In his excellent environmental history, The Late, Great Lakes (Wayne State 
University Press, 1987), William Ashcroft, with whom we later collaborated in fighting 
the Detroit trash incinerator, reports that a programmer for computers on the LANDSAT 
Satellites, which photograph the earth’s surface from space, told him, “We can’t pro- 
gram the computer to recognize the Rouge River as water. The Rouge is so filthy that if 
the computer recognizes it as water, it won’t recognize anything else in the world.” 

6. I have more to say about the work of both Zerzan and Brubaker in a future essay 
on FE history that considers the theoretical development in more depth. They are sub- 
jects too large to include in this essay. I intend to reprint some of Bob’s published and 
unpublished work in the future. As for Zerzan, let me say that despite general agree- 
ment on his contribution to the critique of unionism and his work on the luddites, his 
articles claiming to document the breakdown of capitalism and imminent revolution 
were met with more skepticism, and usually were printed simply because much of the 
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anecdotal evidence was interesting, and the claims provocative. Early on, the Detroit 
staff began printing disclaimers with his articles, and by the early 1980s, when he began 
writing his now famous essays on time, language, and related themes, they almost never 
were reprinted without responses. These essays, which have hardly been seen by those 
who read him with interest today, deserve to be collected and reprinted. 

7. When John Sinclair, listed in the FE staff box in the 1970s as the paper’s official 
political prisoner after he was set up on drug charges and sent to prison, came out of 
prison proclaiming himself pro-capitalist, the paper printed a fake ad spoofing the previ- 
ous campaign to defend him, demanding, “Jail John Now!” In an article published in 
1985 in the Detroit Free Press, Sinclair told our old friend, reporter Bill McGraw, 
“They argue with people who agree with them on ninety percent of the issues. They 
debate how many angels can dance on the head of a pin.” Of course, when John was 
saying, “We used to call it revolution—now we call it business,” and praising the cops 
(proving, one FE wag later commented, that prisons do occasionally rehabilitate people 
for capitalism, though John was incapable of playing that role for very long), we dis- 
agreed by more than ten percent. But he had a point, even if still think most of the 
arguments (if not all the invective) were meaningful. But I am glad that much of the 
rancor of those days has faded. 

8. The line came from a witty poster Linda Weins did of movie stills with cartoon 
balloons to lampoon the San Francisco Bay area post-situationist milieu. “Annihiland 
Presents: Still Life in the Inner Circle” was typical of individually produced work at the 
time, but it was one of the best I saw, reproducing the passions, hypocrisies, and quar- 
rels of these ultra-radical enragé circles in order to dig down to the hard substrate where 
the personal and political came together. The poster was about San Francisco, but we 
recognized ourselves in it, too. In one panel, a still from Little Caesar, John 
Zerzan/Edward G. Robinson tells Bob Brubaker/Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., “Listen, Bob, 
our lives may be a shambles, and we may be emotional cripples, but at least we put out 
flyers!” Brubaker responds, “Yes, John! And surely that alone elevates us!” This was 
Linda’s swan song from that milieu; she briefly visited Detroit in 1981 and helped put 
out an issue with another of her posters as a centerfold (alas, poorly reproduced by the 
FE printer, whom we owed thousands of dollars we never paid and who we feared was 
the only one in town willing to print the paper). Linda was extremely perceptive and 
creative—she arrived in Detroit with a gift of fortune cookies she had bought empty and 
to which she had added gnomic situationist utterances and pleas to be liberated from 
slave labor in the fortune cookie factory. We were sorry she didn’t stay, but who would 
choose Detroit over the Bay Area, except for those of us doomed to live our lives out 
here? 

9. See “PBB: Case Study on an Industrial Plague,” in the May 1976 FE, and 
“Mexican Oil Spill Disaster: Industrial Plague Widens,” in the October 1979 FE. For 
discussion of the limitations in the PBB article, including the influence of Murray 
Bookchin on it, see my Beyond Bookchin: Preface for a Future Social Ecology 
(Autonomedia/Black & Red, 1996), chapter 5. I intend to explain the use of pseudo- 
nyms in a future article. 

10. Emerson comments in his essay on self-reliance that “an institution is the length- 
ened shadow of one man.” I think there is some truth to this in the post-1975 history of 
the FE, which was almost from the beginning, and has remained until its most recent 
period, a handful of people, sometimes only two or three, with perhaps a few more com- 
ing in to help in some small way. | intend to talk more about this history in a future arti- 
cle—the process through which we produced the paper; but there is no doubt that Peter 
Werbe was, from 1975 until the paper became a Detroit-Tennessee operation, the person 
without whom the paper would not have lasted long into the 1980s. More than anyone 
else, he deserves credit for its survival, at least until our friends in Pumpkin Hollow 
saved the paper from extinction. 
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Introduction to _ 
“Aberration: 
THE AUTOMOBILE” 


It is said that the automobile created 
and brought life to the cities, but once 
again official history dangerously mis- 
represents and distorts the facts. In reali- 


_ty, it is responsible for the destruction of 


viable human communities and emblem- 
atic of death culture all over the world. 
The auto industry’s monopolistic power 


_ kept Detroit and the rest of the world - 


from creating alternative urban environ-_ 
ments and consciously built car cities 


_and a car world—chopped up and 


destroyed by incredible expressway sys-. 
tems. Cities and a world for cars, not for 


people. 


The automobile is the ernbodimen! of 


a culture of waste—the waste of human 
lives, of natural resources, the waste of 


ae s time and energies. 
The car is clearly the focal oe 
ty of capitalism. It purports to free us, 


_ but it binds us tightly in to a maniacal 
mechanical circle that parcels out our 
_time in a frenetic stop and go. 


Myopically perceiving the qualities of 
“speed” and “efficiency” as crucial and __ 


valuable, people willingly accept the 


machine that leads them into a cycle of 
doom. They mindlessly allow it to con- 
trol their lives and shape their environ- 
ment. 

This article, “Aberration,” is a clever 
and poetic treatise on the automobile. It 
exposes the technological trick played 
on humankind at the expense of the 
earth’s natural beauty, at the expense of 
community, at the expense of our very 
lives. Although its focus is Europe, it 
adeptly expresses many of our own sen- 
timents about this commodity that has so. 
thoroughly and so devastatingly trans- 


—_— daily existence. 


— 


Menoe e Clive 
FE Issue 325 ‘Spring 1987 








Capitalist work is a slavemaster and a thief; it steals from us our time, 


‘our creativity, our health, our humanness. It forces us to work where we | 


don’t want, when we don’t want, to create things we don’t want for 
people we don’t want. Wage labor is the root of the system that robs us 
all of our human potential and at the same time it cannot exist without 
our willful cooperation in it each day we work. 

Wage work erodes craftsmanship. Wage work erodes human relation- 
ships. Wage work fosters the industrial system which fouls the earth. 
Wage work forces us at the other end of our activity to become passive 
consumers of endless streams of worthless commodities. Wage work 
makes us passive spectators of our lives. ‘Everything that was once 
directly lived has moved away into a representation.” 
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Queer Anarchy FE 342 eee 1993 
“We want non-hierarchical community, the post-nuclear extended family, the circle of erotic 
and social realization. The ‘Movement,’ defined by an emerging les-bi-garistocracy that 
embraces the socio-cultural assumptions of the heteropatriarchy is not our movement. 
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“The Continuing 
Appeal of — 
_ Nationalism” 


bey oppressed population can. 

_ become a nation, a photographic nega- 
tive of the oppressor nation, a place _ 
where the former packer is the super- 
market’s manager, where the former 
security guard is the chief of police. By 
applying the correct strategy, every __ 

_ security guard can follow the precedent 
of ancient Rome’s Praetorian guards. 

The security police of a foreign 


mining trust can proclaim itself a repub- 
_lic, liberate the people, and go on liber- __ 


_ating them until they have nothing left 
_ but to pray for liberation to end. Even 
before the seizure of power, a gang can _ 


call itself a Front and offer heavily taxed 


and constantly policed poor people - 


something they still lack: a tribute-gath- _ 


| ering organization and a hit-squad, 


namely supplementary tax farmers and 
police, the people’s own. In these ways, _ 


| people can be liberated of the traits of 


_ their victimized ancestors; all the relics 


_ that still survive from pre-industrial _ 


times and non-capitalist cultures can at _ 


last be permanently extirpated. 


The idea that an understanding of the 


genocide, that a memory of the holo- 
causts, can only lead people to want to 
dismantle the system, is erroneous. The 
_continuing appeal of nationalism sug- 


gests that the opposite is truer, namely 


that an understanding of genocide has 
led people to mobilize genocidal armies, 
that the memory of holocausts has led 
people to perpetrate holocausts. 

The sensitive poets who remembered 
the loss, the researchers who 
documented it, have been like the pure 
scientists who discovered the structure 
of the atom. Applied scientists used the 

_ discovery to split the atom’s nucleus, to 


produce weapons which can split every _ 


atom’s nucleus; nationalists used the 

poetry to split and fuse human popula- 

tions, to mobilize genocidal armies, to 
| perpetrate new holocausts. 


—Fredy Perlman 
FE 319 Winter 1985 





Fifth Estate 


Detroit’s jovial 
community 


from HAVING LITTLE BEING MUCH 


By Lorraine Perlman 


newspaper the Fifth Estate addressed itself to the Detroit radical and count- 

er-culture community. Fredy sought out the staff, and except for a brief 
period (when there was an attempt to make the paper a commercial success), 
was an ardent but critical supporter of the paper, extending his friendship to the 
numerous remarkable collaborators. In addition to his criticisms, Fredy’s typing 
skills were welcomed. Over the years, Fredy took part in the paper’s produc- 
tion. At his death in 1985, only one staff person, Marilyn Werbe, had more 
typesetting seniority than Fredy. 

When we arrived in Detroit, the Fifth Estate office was on the corner of 
Warren and the Lodge Freeway. On the floor above lived the White Panther 
collective which advocated aggressive militancy. One of the ways they prac- 
ticed it was by procuring guns; the group was pleased to be photographed bran- 
dishing them from the rooftop of their headquarters. 

Detroit police cars proclaimed their occupants to be “Protectors of Liberty”; 
“Perpetrators of Violence” would have been a more accurate characterization. 
The liberty they practiced was their freedom to harass young people who flout- 
ed conventions. In the confrontational days of the early 1970s, even the Fifth 
Estate’s equipment included a shotgun. Staff members willingly displayed the 
weapon, but their martial arts were restricted to karate and verbal attacks on 
government, corporations, and their flunkies. 

Peter Werbe, Fifth Estate stalwart, took Fredy to the adjacent print shop 
operated by a seventeen-year-old mechanical whiz, Joel Landy. Fredy was 
impressed by the tall, skinny teenager and often recalled his first view of Joel 
crawling out from under the gears and rollers of the press he was adjusting. 
Joel welcomed Fredy, gave him a key, a ten-minute lesson on darkroom tech- 
niques, and encouraged him to start printing. 

Fredy responded eagerly. . . 


From Practice to Theory in the Cass Corridor 

Fredy and I were part of a circle of lively individuals loosely gathered 
around the Fifth Estate. These men and women were in no way adherents of a 
party or platform, but we did hold similar views about the indignities of wage 
labor, the pernicious effects of racism in the US, and the unhealthy nature of a 
consumer society. Most people in the group had jobs, but not professions. We 
identified with drop-outs and scorned mainstream tastes and activities. 

Rejecting middle-class conventions was not a wrenching choice because the 
inner-city Cass Corridor area where most of the dissidents lived was the center 
of Detroit’s bohemian community. Many residents of this area viewed the 
neighboring state institution, Wayne University, as an encroaching threat rather 
than a resource, and they made efforts to organize cultural and self-help activi- 
ties which they could control. The food co-op and cinema club were undertak- 
ings which had long histories. An auto co-op did not last as long, but its goals 
to teach mechanical skills and to provide a service aided residents’ self-suffi- 
ciency. Local bands performed at street fairs and in neighborhood bars. There 
were frequent poetry readings and original theater presentations. The Unitarian 
Church furnished meeting space for many gatherings, both political and social. 
In the late 1970s, Ralph Franklin and friends established another non-commer- 
cial space: the Grinning Duck Club. The various locations of the Fifth Estate 
office were always in the Cass Corridor area. 


I: 1969 [when Fredy and Lorraine moved to Detroit], the “underground” 
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A permissive atmosphere prevailed in this part of midtown Detroit. 
Restrictive conventions were associated with the distant suburbs, while people 
committed to counter-cultural activities found mutual support among the resi- 
dents of this area—students, drop-outs, artists, dissidents. The claim to “com- 
munity” may have been exaggerated, but in this racially integrated neighbor- 
hood, there was tolerance for misfits, respect for those who preferred poverty 
to jobs, the recognition of a common bond that linked people one met, whether 
they were there by choice or necessity. 

Detroit’s radicals did not sit idle waiting for theoretical guidelines to appear 
in Black & Red publications. An institutional framework for radical activity 
was rejected long before any of us read either Brinton’s essay on the leader 
principle or Camatte’s On Organization or The Wandering of Humanity. A suc- 
cinct two-word slogan characterized the position of Fifth Estate friends on this 
matter. Their “Fuck Authority!” posters and t-shirts were widely distributed. A 
number of audacious actions which put into practice the spirit of this motto 
preceded its appearance in 1975. 

In the summer of 1973, Pat Halley publicly threw a pie in the face of a guru 
who claimed divine attributes. Pat’s well-planned gesture received much media 
coverage, but it nearly cost him his life. One of the guru’s disciples brutally 
attacked Pat and left him with a fractured skull; the man had come to Pat’s 
home as a guest claiming he wanted to share his own critique of the guru. 

The goals of career-oriented feminists and of Ms. Magazine were debunked 
in a poster distributed by the FE at the end of 1974. The parody of the “femi- 
nist” position showed a tenant happily accepting eviction since it was done by 
women authorities; another woman proudly displayed the recognition plaque 
given her for superior shit-shoveling. Ironically condemning the State’s torture 
apparatus as an acceptable tool for furthering a worthy cause, the poster carried 
to its logical conclusion the principle of using any and all means to assure suc- 
cess. 

In the spring of 1974, an exhilarating evening of street theater took place in 
front of Cobo Hall, Detroit’s convention center, where affluent civic leaders 
were assembling for a dinner. A hundred malcontents dressed as bums and 
wastrels gathered outside, lined up for the free soup (provided by the bums 
themselves), panhandled, sold pencils, and distributed a pamphlet, “To Serve 
the Rich,” which included recipes such as “Hearst Patties” and “Split Priest 
Soup.” 

One spring Sunday in 1975 found a poster affixed to a number of Detroit 
churches announcing “Christ’s Body Found, Easter Cancelled.” 

Given the attitudes about consumption in the FE circle, an individual who 
acquired a new commodity often felt self-conscious and obliged to offer an 
explanation. But no one ever felt constrained to offer excuses for the consump- 
tion of food, even luxury food. We ate together frequently, sometimes in restau- 
rants, more commonly in our homes. The pot-luck dinners—orgies of good 
food, laughter, and conversation—were usually set up to commemorate an 
event or to introduce a visitor, but sometimes they were ad hoc gatherings. 

The verbal prowess of the men in this group continually impressed Fredy. 
He listened with admiration—almost timidly—to their anecdotes, their succinct 
portrayals and devastating put-downs. But when theoretical issues were dis- 
cussed, Fredy’s historical analogies and logical reasoning captured everyone’s 
attention. Fredy never considered himself skilled at repartee, but he knew he 
could characterize divergent viewpoints, show their origins and implications, 
and convincingly articulate his position. Fredy used these gatherings of friends 
as a forum for expressing a synthesis of his current reading as well as his 


One spring Sunday in 1975 found a poster 
affixed to a number of Detroit churches 
announcing “Christ's Body Found, Easter 
Cancelled.” 
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LIVING IN A CITY 
ALREADY BOMBED 


For us, here in inner-city Detroit, the 
crumbling of a “progress-oriented 
society” is very real and present. Its 


evidence—ragged empty shells of 
concrete-lined streets leading to their 
“untimely ends, amputated by expressways | 


or isolated corporate megaliths, the occa- 
sional pathetic charades of well-being, the 
razed and desolate spaces—pervades 
everything we do, even attempts to dis- 


| tract ourselves from the ruin. Everyone - 
living here is profoundly aware of the _ 


failure. It is bred in our bones, as during _| 
our lives we've witnessed not just this __ 


city’s demise, but the cumulative result of / 

misdeeds ~=~—C 

performed throughout history by an 
| increasingly urban society impelled by a _ 


limitless want of power brought to self- 
destruction. 
Visually and psychologically, this is a 
city already bombed. Any sense of place _ 
or community it had or has to offer has _ 


been and is being destroyed on a continu- _ 
| ing basis. The communities that grew in _ 


Detroit did so despite the nature of its 
development and expansion, not because 


of it. But the fact that the destruction we | 


are seeing is something akin to Error _ 


eating her children, only makes the 


process more horrible. 

I believe that urban and rural environ- 
ments, as they remain separate but 
thriving and interactive, reflect dual com- 


plimentary aspects of the human personal- 


ity in balance. 
After all, that voracious urban 
mentality does not end with the 


encroaching limits of the city. It requires _ 
individual awareness and conviction —_ 


translated into a turning away from 
participation in the subtle and pervasive 
demands of “progress” complemented by 
the strengthening of our personal relation- 
ships and an exercising of creativity in 
this “transitional city,” and all cities, for _ 
the healing, restorative solution to become 


more than abstract. 


—Mary Wildwood 


FE 313 Summer 1983 
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Black an Red te 


keeps Gutenberg | 
—andLeninin — 
their Graves — 


| Thouh little known locally, Black oa 
Red prints some of the most inflammato- | 
ry and socially relevant material that has _ 
ever fanned the flames of discontent. 
| Avariety of concepts mark themes in _ 


Black and Red literature: Fetishism, 
estrangment of power, spectacularization — 
of social relations, all manner of alienat- 
ing effects that happen when people live - 
| under the domination of a ruling class. 

| The books document how people repro- 
duce the institutions that dominate them, 
and how that domination is done largely _ 





because people are unaware of the a | 


| forms oppression takes. 


“There are two kinds of revolutions, sf 

Perlman told me, in elaborating on | 

litical concepts: “one is a genuine 

rebellion against the ruling social order _ 

| that is a popular movement by people to __ 
| eliminate authority (abolish the and 


ntrol of their own lives. The 
evolution i is conducted b 
t to eliminate the present : 








ney themselves can take over. These _ 


are two distinct kinds of revolution.” 

_ “The work itself is an intentional 
rebellion against the capitalist division of 
labor,” two workers at the Print Co-op. 
| say. The Print Co-op is where Black and 
| Red workers print all their publications — 
| themselves. This coincides with their con- 
cepts of progressive social relations 
where workers take part in all aspects of 
| production, and the distinction between _ 
labor and management disappears. By the 


fact that every worker at the Print Co-op _ 


is familiar with all the jobs—photogra- 


phy, binding, press-work, stripping etc.— 


| there is no need for an overseer or man- 
agement position. Even the task of trans- 


| lating foreign ate for cae is 


: done. ees 


Halley’s Comet | 
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Fredy put so much work into his writing 
projects he felt they were an extension of 
himself. He regarded endeavors of others 
accordingly and took care to follow and 
encourage his friends’ creative projects, 
performances, and exhibitions. 


evolving insights. In addition to sharing these insights, his friends kept him up 
to date on events in Detroit and the world. 

This circle of Fifth Estate friends has always had a unique genius. The 
choice made in one’s daily activity, how one earns and spends money, are scru- 
tinized closely. Over the years there were—and still are—heated arguments 
about recycling and consumption, about who to collaborate with on demonstra- 
tions, whether it is possible to use the mass media to communicate a radical 
perspective. Demonstrations and defenses of spectator sports arouse passions. 
The principles involved in buying a luxury bicycle, handsome clothes, or a new 
car; the pros and cons of using electronic musical instruments, of copyrighting 
something one has written—these issues call into question everyone’s practice 
and give rise to intense debates. Within the group, individuals are judged criti- 
cally, but a sense of solidarity generally pervades even vociferous arguments. 
Support is always forthcoming when an individual acts as a rebel in an oppres- 
sive situation. 

When there are out-of-town visitors—especially European ones—everyone 
makes great efforts to impress the guests with the group’s integrity and wit. 
The setting of these festive pageants is Detroit, starting with the devastated 
part. Visitors are shown the abandoned buildings along the Wise thoroughfares 
which extend for miles, thoroughfares where the main signs of life are other 
automobiles and an occasional party store. Europeans always insist that these 
areas look like war zones. 

The guests also see the auto plants scattered around the city, many of them 
boarded up like so many other structures. Then, for contrast, there’s a glimpse 
of an affluent suburb looking like the export version of the American lifestyle. 
And one of the city’s few “gems” is on the itinerary: Belle Isle, the city park in 
the middle of the Detroit River. 

The initiation continues on a more intimate level in the apartment or house 
of friends—in Detroit, but somewhat removed from the most blighted sections 
of the city. As people gather with food they have prepared, the conversation 
becomes animated. We are our own favorite audience and performers, but the 
presence of guests makes us aspire to new heights. Food and drink mellow the 
company; stories about local politicians, on-the-job sabotage, discrediting a 
bureaucrat or leftoid politico reinforce the impression that a joyful community 
can flourish in the midst of an American wasteland, that these inventive rebels 
will surely succeed in re-shaping society. Sometimes music and song further 
beguile those in attendance. Uninhibited attempts to speak the visitor’s lan- 
guage add charm if not coherence. 


Collective Magic 

I am obliged to use the present tense to write about this collective magic 
since a current victim of this enchantment, a visitor from West Germany, just 
asked me what I thought the selling price would be for a house displaying a 
“For Sale” sign down the street. 

Food, drink and conversation were not the only pleasures that Fredy and I 
shared with Fifth Estate friends. There were outings to Point Pelee in Canada 
and to Michigan parks; we took bicycles, swim suits, or cross country skis with 
us, depending on the season. Although Fredy was fifteen years older than many 
of these friends, it was a “community” of equals. He was attentive, but not con- 
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descending, toward views expressed by women; if he disagreed, he challenged 
them. Fredy was often light-hearted, willing to exchange silly stories. His cat 
imitations charmed all children and most adults. These were oral imitations but 
Fredy attributed his talent in this domain to certain other cat-like attributes he 
noted in his behavior. 

When visitors came for a meal he bustled around the kitchen, happy to have 
company while he cooked, eager to share his recipes. He was proud of his 
cooking skills and like to be praised for the food he prepared. 

Within the large circle of friends there were some who were prone to anti- 
intellectualism. Fredy regarded as legitimate one aspect of this tendency—the 
urge to discredit authorities. In discussions, Fredy himself criticized severely 
many social theorists, but never on the grounds that an analysis was too com- 
plex, too complicated to grasp in an instant. He was intolerant of the unac- 
knowledged and narrow criterion of some friends who grumbled about the dif- 
ficulty of texts. These individuals found words they had learned before they 
were eighteen to be “acceptable” but words others had learned after they were 
eighteen to be “unacceptable.” 

Fredy put so much work into his writing projects he felt they were an exten- 
sion of himself. He regarded endeavors of others accordingly and took care to 
follow and encourage his friends’ creative projects, performances, and exhibi- 
tions. 

He sometimes found things to criticize in his friends’ efforts. Fredy thought 
that theatrical works purporting to satirize a television program actually 
enhanced the authority of the media in general and the television personality in 
particular. Fredy held definite views about carelessness in printing projects. He 
thought sloppy writing, layout or printing, far from giving a personal touch to 
the words or images, suggested minimally, indifference to the reader, and 
sometimes arrogance—as if the proffered words had such a magical, irresistible 
quality that the form chosen to present them was irrelevant. 

He found it baffling that friends who found time to read the newspaper 
every day were unable to find time or unwilling to make the effort to read his 
books. Their lack of interest was all the more disappointing as Fredy felt his 
texts offered insights about issues that concerned his friends and were some- 
times a synthesis of experiences they had in common. 
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“Fredy Perlman: An. 
Appreciation 


It is with great sorrow that we 
announce the passing of our friend and 
comrade, Fredy Perlman, who died 
while undergoing heart surgery in 
Detroit on July 26, 1985. 

Radical means “at the root,” and such 


was the radical perspective of Fredy 


Perlman. As in theory, so in one’s practi- 
cal activity, one’s life. The problem was 


to exercise one’s freedom appropriately 
to become a “masterless” human Sa 
to overcome the split between thought 


and action. 

__ The seriousness with which he con- 
fronted this problem led Fredy to many 
important decisions, notably the decision 
to leave the United States in the wake of ] 
the [1962] Cuban missile crisis, the 
decision to abandon his university teach- 
ing job at the end of the 1960’s, and to 


create, with his wife Lorraine and oth- 
_ers, Black and Red and the Detroit _ 
Lins Co-op. | 


Fredy was often an animating influ- 


_ ence in our circle because he was coura- 
_ geou nough, masterless enough, to! 
7 ow his instincts, F ewes ot afraid to 


Our ¢ community, bone far EN 


Ns the sum of the individuals who 
_ make it up, is much diminished by his 
untimely passing, But cloth remains to 


be spun. Two days before his death, ANN ! 
was working on a Black & Red se 
mailing out a book of poetry. He would, 
and we should, expect no less of fe 


_ofus who survive him, 


This appreciation of Fredy’ 5 wo hd . 


appropriate for the Fifth Estate to the 


degree in which this pabvcaten ina) 


forum of radical social thought. As an. 


accurate expression of the feelings of 


our community, it says next to nothin 


about our friend, about his physical 
presence among us, his preposterous 
Jokes and pointed stories, the sound of 


his voice, his handshake and his unique 
_ way of greeting people, and so many 
NS aspects of his life. This is what is 
_ diffi 


ult, impossible for us to writ 


Dain ~ all sensed bai we hold his OK 0 
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Examining Zerzan 
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Much of primitivist theorist John 
Zerzan’s early work appeared in the Fifth 
Estate. His Cassandra-like predictions of 
imminent collapse of modern society began 
in 1976 with his FE article, “The Decline 
and Fall of Everything” —a compendium of 


statistics of social dislocation. 

With the FE, he explained the human dilemma as rooted in 
the institutions of civilization itself. He indicted not only agri- 
culture, but also music, art, numbers, and even language itself 
as being the agents of human alienation. His provocative and 
often maddening articles that appeared in these pages were 
always answered by counter-critiques from our staff and led to 
feisty exchanges of letters. Eventually, we parted company 
with him. 

Zerzan subsequently condemned the Fifth Estate as having 
“lost its radical edge.” In recent years, he has gained interna- 
tional notoriety (his photo appearing in Time magazine along- 
side images of Emma Goldman and the Unabomber). What 
follows is a taste of his early prose and some of our later com- 
ments on his work. 


The Decline and Fall of Everything 

The landscape of capitalism is a global one, existing every- 
where with only minor variations. But this universal reign of 
the paycheck and the price-tag is approaching a state of crisis, 
becoming noticeable to all but those whose idea of politics 
excludes everyday reality. Naturally enough, this crisis of the 
spirit, this nearing collapse of daily routine, is reaching its 
most acute forms thus far in America, capital’s most advanced 
arena. Feelings of cynicism, powerlessness, and desperate 
boredom no longer allow easy distraction; we know that an 
upside-down world forces us to remain on-lookers in our own 
lives, and the social fact of this realization is fast sending the 
prevailing values to ashes. A break-up of the deepest sort is 
nearing because more and more people refuse to tolerate 
merely surviving. Destruction and even self-destruction are 
preferred to the impossibility of living. [Advertisers] can't 
help but know what everyone wants: freedom, authenticity, 
adventure; and so they must attempt to offer more and more— 
in terms of what can only bé seen as less and less. The need 
for total revolution becomes clearer and clearer, and a seem- 
ingly unavoidable nihilism is advancing as its prelude. 

—John and Paula Zerzan FE 268 January 1976 
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Introduction to Zerzan on Agriculture 

Almost all John Zerzan essays feature accompanying intro- 
ductions in which the word most frequently used to describe 
his method and conclusions is “provocative.” Some may think 
this only an ugly little term meant to distance a publication 
from the wild assertions that John so often makes in his writ- 
ings (“wild,” by the way, is a word which I know he will not 
take as a pejorative). Realistically though, provocative accu- 
rately describes what is the common reaction to reading a 
Zerzan article—you are provoked, to anger or to thought. 

Anger, because he states everything with such a sense of 
certitude even when it does not seem entirely plausible to do 
so, e.g., liberation is impossible without the dissolution of 
agriculture, language is the original separation, etc. Indeed, a 
web of these certainties have come to form a Chinese puzzle 
foundation for his view of alienation and domination, leaving 
his partisans and detractors arguing about how well it all 
hangs together. — 


—EB Maple 
FE 329 Summer 1988 


Comments on John Zerzan's Critique 


of Agriculture 

John Zerzan’s essay, “Agriculture: Essence of 
Civilization,” appeared in the Summer 1988 FE. It is also part 
of a collection of John’s essays entitled Elements of Refusal. 

Is agriculture the ultimate source of alienation? John 
Zerzan answers this question with an emphatic “yes” (see 
“Agriculture, Essence of Civilization,” Summer 1988 FE.) 
Arguing that agriculture is “the embodiment and generator of 
separated life,” he concludes that “liberation is impossible 
without its dissolution.” 

If true, John’s allegations would have far-reaching implica- 
tions for the radical ecology movement. Ecological theory 
would have to be substantially revised, and the long-sought 
goal of creating agriculture-based eco-communities aban- 
doned. 

In alleging that agricultural societies “inevitably ruin their 
environments,” John ignores one of the most important 
aspects of the symbolic structure of primitive society. John 
posits a direct link between agricultural settlements, the rise of 
private property, the growth of cities, and the rise of civiliza- 
tion—a continuous development which resulted in widespread 
ecological destruction in the regions where the first civiliza- 
tions arose. 

But this scenario completely ignores the fact that most trib- 
al cultures were stable, not expansionist in nature, and this 
fact bears a direct relationship to their impact on the environ- 
ment. Most tribal societies didn’t exterminate their neighbors, 
enslave whole populations, or seize their territory. 

Indeed, our immediate survival—in a world worth living 
in—if not our survival as a species, depends on finding and 
implementing ecologically viable forms of agriculture that can 
serve as a basis for a liberatory society. The evidence of prim- 
itive society suggests that such an agriculture is possible, if 
only we can find our way back to nature. 


—Bob Brubaker, Mishima, Japan 
FE 330 Winter 1988-89 
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This 1986 intervention by the Fifth Estate gang (under the 
banner of the Eat The Rich Gang, the Workers Revenge Party, and Citizens for Clean 


Urine) was carried out at an anti-Reagan demonstration at Detroit’s Cobo Arena. At the height 
of the “Just Say No to Drugs” hysteria, we brought a five-gallon bucket of what we said was our drug-free piss to present to the presi- 


dent. Arguing that the war on drugs was more important than other wars, our leaflet announced, “Let’s show our President we sup- 
port his war on drugs! Bring him a sample of your urine to present to him at Cobo Hall to show you are drug free!” 

When we arrived, with some of us in suits and dresses pretending to be model citizens, a leftist goon squad leaped to exclude us 
from the picket line, not getting the joke. Since we weren’t allowed in to see the real president, we offered our urine container to our 


Reagan clone who proceeded to first drink from it and finally poured the contents over his head in elation at the success of his Drug 
War. —photo by Millard Berry 
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Burn All Flags 


On March 21, four people demon- 
strated at the Federal Bldg. in downtown 
Detroit for the right to be anti-patriotic. 
In so doing, they burned a small 
American flag, much to the outrage of 
passersby and security guards. 


The date of the protest coincided with 


a US Supreme Court hearing of a crimi- 
nal conviction of a demonstrator who 
also burned a flag as a political state- 
ment at the 1984 Dallas Republican con- 
vention. We give full support to all acts 
of flag desecration and encourage others 
to commit similar provocations. 

All flags are rags; they are symbols 
of the nation state that traps the human 
spirit within artificially established 
boundaries guarded by men with guns. 


Flags cause people to lose their common 


sense. They make men willing to kill 
other men who wave a different flag; 
they cause people to hate those who live 
in a different nation state rather than 
hate those who rule us. | 
___ Flags make people forget that the 


interest of rulers everywhere is to protect 


their own wealth and privilege and to 
expand the territory and people they 
control. Flags make people love an 
abstraction called “my country” and for- 
get that in real life we are ruled by a 
rich, selfish, swinish elite who think of 
us as dog meat for their industries and _ 
businesses and cannon fodder for their 
wars. 
Only the US has such a compulsive 
flag-waving mania and no country since 
Nazi Germany actually insists on a 
pledge to a flag. Free people have no 
need of flags; only the slaves of nation 
states do. Even the red flag of revolution 
is waved by police state bureaucrats and 
those who aspire to be. The black flag of 
anarchy could easily suffer the same 
fate. 

Forget the symbols of revolution, 
Burn all flags! Be anarchy! 

—FE 332 Summer 1989 
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Gritty and grimy to the core, 
inner-city Detroit was 
a daily regimen of gravel and glass. 


by Sunfrog 


advocate a complete break from autocratic technotopia yet tolerate the 

harsh topography required by the automobile; to desire a primitive, 
communal, eclectic new world while daily enduring the insults of the old 
world; to publish an intelligent and irreverent response to the inadequacies and 
inanities of modern life, even as a desperate plea pitched to a small audience— 
to do all these things despite the distractions of driving and wage work amid 
the vast exurban expanses of a postmodern megatropolis requires a testy com- 
bination of courage, vision, and recklessness. 

At first, I found it difficult to distinguish the Fifth Estate crowd from the 
larger Cass Corridor counterculture that I consumed like water, wine, and 
weed. I explored the neighborhood as a suburban teen and then not much later 
as a 20-year-old resident. Near the campus of Wayne State University, I discov- 
ered art galleries and used book stores, homeless poets and poets who did ben- 
efits for the homeless, street festivals and surrealist street art, punk rock coop- 
eratives and a food co-op frequented by Rosa Parks and the local rastafarians. 

From the mid-to-late 1980s through the early-to-mid 1990s, this neighbor- 
hood was my stomping ground. In contrast to suburbia, the place possessed 
many qualities of an old-fashioned neighborhood. In the central city, south of 
the old General Motors building (where we once held a “Kill the Car” demo) 
and north of the Detroit river, I lived communally, worked creatively, and par- 
tied with dedication. 

Some of my fondest memories of the period when I moved to the Cass 
Corridor and discovered the FE milieu include countless hours walking through 
the endless fields and forgotten homes of the urban war zone. As if I were lone 
survivor of a premature apocalypse, I discovered the lost ruins as I walked the 


D=: defines the impossibility and the necessity of Fifth Estate. To 
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street where the massive rebellion of 1967 began. Going to the public library, I 
researched the various accounts and reflections on the causes of this event, 
which extended into the present as the permanent riot of racist capitalism. 
Many sections of Detroit in the late 1980s resembled a battle-ravaged and 
bombed-out city after World War II, before reconstruction or gentrification. 
Gritty and grimy to the core, inner-city Detroit was a daily regimen of gravel 
and glass. The classic Wobbly dictum to create the new world in the shell of 
the old takes a new edge when the old world around you looks like a crumbling 
shell, literally. 

In 1984, I first discovered the Fifth Estate at a protest—and then again at a 
punk show. I don’t remember if they were selling the newspapers or giving 
them away—only that I brought one home, to bury it in a box to find years 
later. When I first began reading and writing for the journal, I felt critically 
tested and pushed by the Fifth Estate collaborators like no other editors or pro- 
fessors had ever challenged me before. Over the course of a couple of years, I 
familiarized myself with some of the basics in anarchist history, Situationist 
theory, and the critique of civilization. I loved digging through the old issues, 
and it’s there that I first devoured the heated disputes, primitivist polemics, and 
absurd calls to abolish everything. For a time, I felt perpetually underprepared 
for the debates and discussions that took place in the FE office and at our fre- 
quent potlucks and parties. 

The phrase “a group of friends” has been used to describe us in the Fifth 
Estate staff box for decades; that was important: a group of friends, not a cadre 
of organizers or gang of proselytizers. So pernicious and pervasive is the spell 
cast by commodity relations on our culture that we do not even want to view 
our journal of theory, protest, and propaganda as some mere product. In fact, 
working on this magazine more resembles an eternal and tumultuous, long and 
torrid love affair than it does a job or even an unusual obsession and hobby— 
the latter being how some people must view it. 

Unlike so many similar milieus past and present, the Fifth Estate never 
focused its work around a singular subculture identity. In fact, while collective 
members were individually aware of, and even occasionally passionate about, 
movements in music and art, these were not the focus of the journal or the col- 
lective. In part because the group itself attracted people with diverse back- 
grounds, the focus always remained the project itself. The multigenerational 
nature of the collective’s membership made it so unlike any “scene” I’ve ever 
seen. 

To this day, our rigorous editorial process rivals peer-reviewed academic 
journals in adherence to high standards for quality and intelligence—only we 
are probably less stuffy. At one time, we would pass around hard-copy manu- 
scripts and write comments in pencil or pen on a cover sheet and in the mar- 
gins of the text itself. Today, much of this process occurs online. Our regular 
and now necessary use of computers is more than ironic, considering the clas- 
sic Fifth Estate position to criticize, refuse, and even destroy the all-encom- 
passing encroachment of technology on our everyday lives. 

While Fifth Estate never maintained a meticulous adherence either to a con- 
sistent editorial process or to a perfectly egalitarian consensus etiquette, the 
project functions with a fundamentally collective process. As comradely as it is 
fiercely contentious, the brutal suggestions and blunt criticism that might deco- 
rate a first draft often characterize the constantly collaborative and rough-and- 
tumble technique used to produce the paper. 

Being too emotionally attached to most of my own prose, I’m still shaken 
by this process every time I contribute an article—even after 15 years. Guiding 
it all, though, is our shared desire to create the most exemplary and radical 
journal possible. It’s no wonder that most journals—even radical ones—rely on 
a clearly defined and patently hierarchical “chain of command” to meet dead- 
lines. While so often emotionally trying and intellectually exasperating, the 
steady exchanges expressing staunch opinions reflect the passionate commit- 
ment we have for radical ideas, extending far beyond the margins of our maga- 
zine. 
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50 Years After 
Her Death— ss 
Emma coleman : 
An Appreciation 


More successfully than any other fig- | 
ure in US history, Emma Goldman com- 


_municated an anarchist vision to a broad _ 


audience of immigrants, native-born — 
middle-class, and workers. __ 
Goldman’s fundamentally anarchist self | 
identity and vision of political change _ 
are elements neglected or misinterpreted ] 
by some of her biographers. | 
It was through a coherent, articulate, _ 
anarchist perspective, not socialist, ber 
al, or feminist frameworks, that Emma _ 
Goldman chose her pene issues oa 
struggle. 
But Goldman’s anarchist commitment _ 
to non-hierarchical organization and free _ 
speech, to the need to criticize oneself as __ 
well as others, meant that any budding __ 
“Goldman cult of personality’ was 
doomed to failure. The present-day pro- __ 
liferation of “Emma Goldman’ col- sw 
lectibles, cooperatives, and bookstores, 
as well as the various recent biographies _ 
and anthologies of her work, would have © 
pleased her to the extent that her anar- 
chist principles are propounded and have 
become better known. Beyond that, 
however, she was no more prepared her- _ 
self than she was to allow others to be 
reified or deified by movement status or 
popularity. 
By its very nature, anarchism must 
continually renew and re-define itself. 
Throughout her life, Goldman exempli- 
fied this demand, Admirers of Emma 
Goldman in generations to come should _ 
remember her healthy balance of com- _ 
mitment without fanaticism, her denun- 
ciation of authorities while resisting — 
efforts to install “liberationist authority” 


| in their place. She searched endlessly for 


the best words to clarify individual sub- _ 
jugation, to suggest alternative paths to. 
freedom and ways to strengthen one’s 
resolve to engage in the struggle. Her 
ultimate goal was to help us are out 
our own emancipation. 

—David Porter 


FE 334 Summer 1990 
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Detroit, Demolished 
by Design: Violence, 
‘Racism, and Collapse 

of Community 


The tales of violence go on-and-on. 
There is a bold arrogance that comes - 
with class privilege and economic secu- 
rity and comfort. Certainly there are 
exceptions, but for the most part there is _ 
little or no sympathy in affluent commu- 
“nities for the plight of the poor, the — 
Momeless.the unemployed, ~=—si(‘<$#é;sésCds 
_ “Te compadeces de los destecha- 
dos?” \ asked one of my students, after 
_explaining the Spanish verbal phrase “to 
_ sympathize with” and the noun for the 
homeless, “los destechados.’ No, he 
answered, in slow, perfect Spanish! _ 
| don’t sympathize with the homeless. —_— 
And when asked why not, he confidently 
_ explained that there were plenty of jobs _ 
_for people if they really wanted to work, _ 
and then went on to complain about wel- 
fare fraud. A middle-class black student, _ 
_whose family recently moved to the sub- 
urbs from the city, denounced AIDS vic- 
_tims, telling me they got what they —__ 
deserved, they made their choices, opted 
_to take drugs, chose to be gay or notto _ 
_use condoms. Lo 


What I would like to see and hear in 


_Tesponse to this crisis is a massive po 

































We're left wringing our hands and 
_ driving our cars down freeways that we 
know have irreparably fractured our con- 

_ nections with each other, 
_ -—tLynneClive | 
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Although the individuals who have comprised the various FE Collectives 
have unique and unforgettable personalities, the project itself has managed to 
avoid the cults of personality that often contaminate otherwise memorable acts 
of creativity in this culture of celebrity. While many of us have incredible drive 
and dedication, this passion has been for the cause of human liberation, not for 
personal gain or self-promotion. From time to time, any one of us might exer- 
cise leadership, seizing on an idea and insisting that it evolve into an article or 
theme. Different voices and talents all take a turn to keep the daily business of 
the magazine organized. Even as a regularly appearing quarterly magazine with 
a circulation in the thousands, we employ no one and operate with an organic 
infrastructure that may suffer from interpersonal problems and stubborn squab- 
bles yet still remain rigorously anti-bureaucratic. 

Over the years, authors have signed their given names or pseudonyms. 
Pseudonyms are certainly one way to playfully and intentionally undermine the 
power of personality. On the other hand, there’s a certain sense of continuity 
and responsibility when writers regularly use the same name, often their real 
name or a familiar moniker that might as well be. In some circles, anonymity 
and invisibility are tactics of necessity, and for others, signing an article at all is 
a form of vanity. Finally, using a pseudonym can be part of publishing’s fun 
and a way to deflect attention from oneself. 

Using a copyright for our prose or the project, on the other hand, has always 
been viewed with disdain. That a person could “own” an image or idea (or 
song!) and expect the state to protect it as some kind of precious commodity 
still seems like the ultimate conceit. Of course, in our milieu, when we reprint 
a comrade’s work, there’s an ethic that says give credit if credit is desired. I 
must confess how flattering it is to meet people who have read and appreciated 
this magazine. Short of the total revolution that would make this magazine 
unnecessary, this is the only form of “payment” I will ever need. 

I joined the Fifth Estate collective around the time it was becoming known 
in radical circles around the world for advocating the primitivist and anti- 
civilization perspective. As a short-hand notion of an entrenched editorial per- 
spective, however, that label was in fact assigned by our friends and critics at 
other magazines more than anything else. There never was an editorial meeting 
at the paper’s Second Avenue office where “the group of friends” responsible 
for FE finally decided to box itself into someone else’s ideological branding. 

Thus, the deeply radical ecology of David Watson’s work, the provocations 
about symbols and reality by John Zerzan, and the carefully-crafted counter- 
myths contained in Fredy Perlman’s Against His-story, Against Leviathan all 
inspired me and attracted me to this project. However, I have always seen the 
primitivist critique as knitted together with a larger vision, wedded to 
pranksters and saboteurs with counterculture savvy, indebted to classical 
anarchism, driven by popular anti-imperialism, and intoxicated by romantic 
utopianism. 


A much larger and wider critique 

When the southern collective assumed a primary role in 2002, some of our 
readers detected a fundamental shift in editorial perspective, perhaps even for- 
mally abandoning the primitivist purity that had been attributed to us by others. 
However, the changes we made in 2002 were primarily logistical, and my deci- 
sion to commit my life to this collective and these comrades came for a variety 
of reasons, including especially the fluid and dynamic nature of the project. 
Even as some of us remain very sympathetic to the green anarchist or anti-civi- 
lization idea, this is part of a much larger and wider critique that has always 
also been explicitly anti-war, anti-imperial, and anti-authoritarian. That final 
adjective—anti-authoritarian—describes our vision of the world, Along with 
our history of working together as a group, anti-authoritarian ideals are a large 
part of the glue that holds us together. 

I’ve always wanted to explore in my own life and work the intersection of 
revolutionary politics with earth-centered spirituality and ecstatic pansexuality. 
But my personal interest does not translate into some kind of policy or official 
perspective. My role in Fifth Estate certainly influenced publishing the 1993 
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special issue with a focus on queer sex and psychedelic drugs or the late 2002 
edition exploring anarchist spirituality. These being my passions never consti- 
tuted some kind of editorial position; in fact, on lifestyle issues generally, 
we’ ve resisted assigning essentialist political value to personal decisions, even 
as we recognize the essentially political nature of everything. 

With all that said, this might be a good time to mention that the core con- 
tributors to Fifth Estate have often been white men, with some notable excep- 
tions. As a collective member with a lot of responsibility these days, I have 
made a conscious decision to recruit writers and artists outside our majority 
demographic. While this anarchist version of affirmative action is informal and 
imperfect for sure, diversity is a quality we all value in this project as in life. 
Likewise, it’s important for people concerned about race, class, and gender 
issues to adhere to a kind of always evolving ally etiquette. But these qualities 
are much easier to talk about than to attain. 


We have been in the process 
of rejecting all dogma 
—even if it’s our own 


Furthermore, despite some rumors or reporting to the contrary, the Fifth 
Estate never left Detroit and moved to Tennessee. What happened is this: a 
minority of core members, who happen to reside on a rural commune in central 
Tennessee, assumed several primary duties that have guaranteed the publica- 
tion’s recent revival and regular publishing schedule. That core group has 
recruited others throughout the southeast. While Pumpkin Hollow is our new 
geographic hub and the home of our rural library and distro at The Barn, many 

- of our current collective members still live in southeast Michigan, and the rest 
are decentralized across the continent..(The relationship between rural living 
and radical publishing is a strange and exciting one. Since Pumpkin Hollow’s 
first bumpy decade as a rural commune only overlaps in part with the FE, this 
is the topic for another, very different essay.) The: decentralized nature of the 
current FE group means that many of the heated debates that once happened 
over beers in the Cass Corridor now occur in online discussions. 

By the nature of the society we inhabit and oppose, much of what we write 
must be devastatingly sober and sharply defiant, but still, always percolating 
just beneath the surface, are revolutionary love and the Great Ideal. While the 
FE was once unique in the kind of antitech and ultraleft critique it relentlessly 
pursued, this is no longer the case. To some of us, the unique and prolific vigor 
of our previous critiques must translate into an equally prolific and vigorous 
effort to create communal projects worthy of our present dreams. What we are 
living and learning is that we can fight for freedom on multiple levels and in 
many contexts; we have been in the process of rejecting all dogma—even if it’s 
our own—that makes action impossible, and instead, we often entertain a mul- 
tiplicity of possible actions. 

In some sense, our success and endurance as radical publishers must be bal- 
anced by our failure as revolutionaries. If our enduring demand to abolish all 
war and government were achieved, the importance of this project might soon 
fade as our lives themselves became the pages of the next edition. Since the 
current state of affairs still requires loud critics, since the anarchist milieu still 
needs a journal like ours, we carry on. It’s in subverting our enemies’ power 
with creative courage, in supporting our comrades with loving loyalty, in living 
with each other in both a comradely and critical fashion that I think we can still 
make a contribution, and as Ginsberg said, put our queer shoulder to the wheel. 
—central Tennessee, January 2005 
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ADs. 
Sex in the Safe 


“Safe sex” has put sex in the safe. 
The three number combination lock _ 


reads: heterosexuality (two turns to oe 
/ right), ultramonogamy (two more turns _ 
to the right), and condoms (one reluctant. / 
turn to the left), unlocking the Final 
Solution for the far right. Even if AIDS _ | 
isn’t the result of covert germ warfare __ 





testing, the CIA couldn’t have created a 


better weapon against the subculture . 


aug use and “deviant” sex. | 
In terms of sheer numbers, there are. 


more deaths annually due to car acci- 
dents than from AIDS. Despite this fact, _ 
_the media encourages auto ownership 


and consumption, only covering acci- 
dents when they are sensational and _ 


“AIDS, too, is censelionaieed. AIDS i is. 


an issue that deserves serious communi. 
ty attention; meanwhile, the gawking _ 
media leads the narrow-minded charge 


_in regulating behavior, particularly sexu: 
_al behavior. If car accidents prompted 

similar “logic,” then the mass media___ 
would promote abstention from driving. 


_The manipulation of information _ 
about AIDS for the purpose of serving oo 
the state abound. Heterosexuality is pro- _ 
moted as safer than homosexual love, __ 
but do we ever see government pam- 


phlets advocating cunnilingus, lesbian- 


ism, and masturbation (which are even 
“safer” )? . 
AIDS does not call us to merely 


change our sexual behavior by having an 
ample supply of condoms, nor does it _ 


demand that we keep sexual activity iso- 


_lated in some mysterious safe of knowl- . 
edge where science and the state hold _ 
the key. It challenges us to redefine our 


day-to-day lives as if this is the final - 
stand forus all. | 
~ Romances with Wolves. ~ Bird is 


FE 339 Spring 1992, 
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FE 322 Winter/Spring 1986 
20 YEARS of the FIFTH ESTATE 


On the occasion of a past anniversary, we noted that the Fifth Estate 
had been described by the FBI in its files as "supporting the causes 
of revolution everywhere.” It has been a pleasure and an honor, a 
calling and a commitment over the past twenty years for the hun- 
dreds of people who have comprised the newspaper staff and the 
hundreds of thousands of readers to make that description accurate. 
In an age dominated by a mass media whose message is that no 
resistance exists to the empire and its culture, we are proud to be 
one of the many centers that boldly announces that this is not true. 


Although there have been many changes in the way the different 
staffs have viewed the world, our enemy and our vision have 
remained constant: a call for an end to capitalism and the political 
state, and to erect in its place a decentralized, cooperative human 
community. These are goals which may at times appear unrealizable 
within the modern world, but they are ones that tie our lives togeth- 
er and make us state firmly: even if we can never achieve them, we 
will never end our resistance and our dreams. For Anarchy! 
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destruction and human suffering caused by the tsunami 

that ravaged and rattled the earth in December render 
any statement about it, any explanation, painfully inadequate. 
Towns were demolished, villages and whole stands of trees 
smashed to splinters, trains swept off their tracks and bent and 
twisted like toys. People were swept back into the sea, 
crushed under rubble, pulled from each other and drowned in 
the flood waters, left mangled and askew in trees and power 
lines by the terrible waves. 

Perhaps a third of the victims were children, who could not 
run fast enough, or who could not swim strongly enough. One 
witness compared it to the Apocalypse; many anguished sur- 
vivors who had lost most of their families wished the wave 
had taken them, too. The Western media commonly described 
the destruction’s “biblical proportions,” but it was in fact far 
vaster, affecting people over an enormous expanse of ocean in 
several countries at once. 

In a matter of a few hours, the tsunami killed as many as 
150,000 people, and left many more with nothing but the 
clothing on their backs—their families swallowed up by the 
terrible waters, their houses and fishing boats obliterated, their 
means of subsistence and local economies destroyed. In terms 
of human mortality alone, this event was a loose equivalent of 
almost eighteen hundred Srebrenica massacres, seventy-five 
Sabra and Shatilas, three hundred My Lais, numbers that can 
only overwhelm and confound us. In this calamity, however, it 
was not fascist marauders, mercenaries, or imperial troops 
who accomplished the carnage but Mother Nature herself, the 
Great Goddess Gaia, nurturer and destroyer. It was the Vedic 
Kali and Aztec Coatlicue, covered in blood, with their neck- 
laces of skulls, goddesses of fertility and destruction. 

The international response, as always in this age an amal- 
gam of powerful empathy and the mediatized “pornography of 
suffering,” was notable. It was strange and disturbing to hear 
the news each day and see the numbers of victims rise inex- 
orably and dramatically. Many people gave generously to the 
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Life in the Kali Yuga: 
Civilization 


as Tsunami 


A natural disaster is not a 
moral event, but how we 
respond to a disaster 
inevitably is. If the 
tsunami demonstrates 
that the earth is not on 
anyone's “side,” then it 
behooves us even more to be 
on the side of the earth. 


relief organizations trying to marshal material and funds to 
respond, organizing spontaneous benefits and offering to help. 
And yet it occurred to us, as we know it did to others opposed 
to the current war, to ask why people share such compassion 
when a tragedy is “natural,” and maintain such willful igno- 
rance when devastation is planned and calculated? 

Indeed, some tragedies are not random, and Kali is also a 
goddess of war, which has become a perpetual emergency of 
our time. War is a wicked tsunami for its victims. Take, for 
example, the willful and literally lavish destruction of Traq, 
the costs of which far surpass the sum total of funds and phys- 
ical material to aid the victims of the Wave. A carefully 
researched and peer-reviewed report in a British medical jour- 
nal announced in late 2004 that Iraqi deaths due to the war 
and its side effects number 100,000 or more. (A conclusion 
that some have viciously disputed or denied.) Where were all 
the benefit concerts and internet-generated appeals then? War 
is preventable by pathetically simple means, but a combina- 
tion of pathological incentives, spiraling barbarism, and bla- 
tant denial suggests that the war, and all war, will go on. 

One could argue that civilization itself is a kind of perpetu- 
al and permanent tsunami, a collective disaster wreaking 
havoc on the communal garden. The horrific facts of war, 
world poverty, and ecological destruction also convey suffer- 
ing on a par with a war each day and a tsunami each week 
and a cycle of preventable misery without end—an ongoing 
tsunami of toxic death, war, and misery perpetrated by the 
Planetary Work-and-War Machine that few seem to notice and 
which they deny when they do notice it. (This includes most 
of us—it is almost paralyzing. Our house is on fire, and we 
seem to be able to save nothing.) Are there any adequate 
words of shock and marvel for the spectacular cataclysm of an 
entire species speeding towards extinction? 

In his Patterns of Contemporary Religion ( 1958), Mircea 
Eliade observes that in Sanskrit, the word for time (kala) is 
related to the name of the goddess, as well as to the idea of 
something black, darkened, stained. “Time,” writes Eliade, “‘is 
black because it is irrational, hard, merciless. Those who live 
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under the dominion of time are subject to every kind of suffer- 
ing, and to be set free consists of abolition of time, in an 
escape from the law of change.” Thus the idea of our age (by 
which they obviously meant not modern times, but history 
itself since the rise of civilization), the Kali Yuga, or Dark 
Age, which Eliade describes as “the period of total confusion 
and utter spiritual decadence, the final stage in the completion 
of a cosmic cycle.” 

Images of the ancient goddesses of Eurasia were linked 
with the spindle and thread, and by association with destiny, 
the passing of time; the thread measured out one’s life, and at 
the end, a goddess was destined to cut it. One can easily find 
examples in contemporary anarchist literature of the simplistic 
millenarian notion that we can free ourselves from time and 
change, but most of us know that we won’t be escaping time 
or change on this earth. Suffering goes with the territory. 
Lesser goddesses (like the Fates), triadic sisters of necessity, 
handled each individual’s destiny, to be sure. But only a Great 
Goddess can cut the thread 
of a whole world. 

Someone asked after the 
tsunami, is the Earth angry? 
Such speculations have 
turned up on e-mail lists and 
in conversations among peo- 
ple most worried about the 
ecological holocaust. 
Certainly, some natural dis- 
asters are human-caused— 
there is now no doubt that global climate change, with its cur- 
rent pandemic of destructive storms, warming of the poles, 
and subsequent massive disruption of plant and animal life 
webs are all consequences of global industrialism’s mayhem. 
We used to consider “talking about the weather” a form of 
trite chitchat for when there’s nothing else to talk about; 
today, “talking about the weather” is a potentially political act. 

And earthquakes? The desire to explain everything is a nat- 
ural human inclination, but we know next to nothing about 
plate tectonics, except that this kind of rock and roll has been 
going on from the beginning, long before civilization’s 
poisonous experiments, and will surely go on long after life as 
we know it is mere sediment. Looking at the history of geo- 
logical events, it should be clear that Mother Earth simply 
likes rough trade. 

The feedback industrial capitalist civilization is bringing 
about with its unprecedented chemical experiments on the 
atmosphere, its atomic explosions underground, its colossal 
deforestation and eutrophication, is almost certain to be 
entirely negative. Starting from a holistic notion of the earth 
as an organism, there may even be some connection between 
these activities and seismic events. But apart from things we 
actually know to be connected, there is little evidence of such 
connections. We can be sure that Mother Earth uses destruc- 
tion as an act of creation for her own purposes, and it is best 
not to get in the way. It is also best to avoid allowing our- 
selves become the victims of myth any more than we suc- 
cumb to ideology (because misused mythic truths inevitably 
degrade into false consciousness and ideology). Humane skep- 
ticism and humility about the boundaries of our knowledge 
about such matters seem advisable if we are to avoid becom- 
ing some version, however minor and distorted, of the very 
disaster we warn against. 


We have no choice but to live in 
the Kali Yuga. 
May we do something beautiful 
and meaningful with the thread 
we have been given. 
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Even more deluded and deplorable is the contemporary 
militant ideology (well known to the antiauthoritarian and 
anarchist milieu) posing as a critique of civilization that pre- 
tends to call actively for such destruction. As if cosmic 
upheaval had any need for cadres! At most, such logic might 
aspire to become a self-fulfilling prophecy; in fact, it amounts 
to little more than a nihilist tantrum. Indeed, why not “call” 
for the arrival of an extinction-dealing meteor so that plane- 
tary life can start anew, free of the contamination caused by 
the “human cancer,” or perhaps the “mammal cancer,” or 
“vertebrate cancer” that led to it? 

There is a vast gulf between such a cynical death wish for 
humanity, on the one hand, and a reasoned primitivist social- 
ecological critique of civilization’s pathologies—a response 
linked to social conscience, communal responsibility, and 
human solidarity—on the other. When your neighbor is suffer- 
ing, what good is grandiose invective to “bring it all down?” 
And yet some will insist on doing just that. Like the gods, 
“nature” is for us a concept and 
discourse that can be utilized to 
explain, and even more impor- 
tantly, to justify anything. That 
there is even a need to make this 
point is itself a troubling reflec- 
tion of a deepening barbarism 
and inhumanity in our midst. 

A natural disaster is not a 
moral event, but how we respond 
to a disaster inevitably is. If the 
tsunami demonstrates that the earth is not on anyone’s “side,” 
then it behooves us even more—for reasons encompassing 
both inherent respect for the planet and self-preservation—to 
be on the side of the earth. At present, most of what industrial 
capitalist civilization is doing is creative activity organized to 
serve the cause of deliberate, pointless material accumulation 
and material destruction. While elites administer this pande- 
monium, plebes participate. And yet if human beings could 
bring about a change in orientation, turn the mechanized pha- 
lanx back, we might find ways to avoid some terrible cata- 
clysms, or at least be able to face them more properly and 
humanely when they occur. 

One thing is sure—such catastrophes will continue to 
occur, along with the ones that are megamachine-manufac- 
tured. They will continue to damage people and places, dimin- 
ishing human possibilities. Natural disasters have been known 
to bring down dictatorships and empires, but they can also 
undermine the human spirit, as they must have done in 
Sumatra and Sri Lanka and those other unhappy places. In 
such bleak circumstances, can people change, transform the 
world, restore the garden? 

We cannot know. When things go bad, a zen monk once 
said to one of us, sometimes the only thing you can do is go 
down on your hands and knees and scrub the kitchen floor. 
Similarly, those of us who desire a better world can only con- 
tinue to do what must be done, even if it means planting a tree 
on the last day of time. Let us keep working to protect wild 
places and beings, to build diverse low-impact communities, 
to defend human freedom and solidarity, because these are the 
right things to do whatever the outcome. We have no choice 
but to live in the Kali Yuga. May we do something beautiful 
and meaningful with the thread we have been given. 

—Anu Bonobo and David Watson 





Authorities Attack 
the Raleigh 3 


The anarchist-led demonstrators 
defiantly marched to the state 
Republican headquarters carrying a 
banner, reading, “Fuck Bush; Fuck 
Kerry; We Need A Revolution.” 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA—Following the second 
fraudulent US presidential election in a row, many liberals and 
leftists, and even some anarchists, were in a post-Bush-victory 
funk. But not the 200 anarchist-led demonstrators who on Nov. 
5 defiantly marched to the state Republican headquarters carry- 
ing a banner, reading, “Fuck Bush; Fuck Kerry; We Need A 
Revolution.” 

The rally began as a festive, carnivalesque affair, complete 
with a large two-headed caricature puppet of the two presiden- 
tial contenders. As the group 
marched, they quickly took over an 
entire street and disrupted traffic. 
Once at the Republican offices, 
unknown persons broke out windows, 
shot off fireworks inside the building, 
and covered it with radical and anar- 
chist graffiti. They generally trashed 
the place and left the double-headed 
puppet as a display that they were not 
discontented Democrats. 

As the police arrived, the demon- 
strators scattered, with some of them 
fleeing into a nearby neighborhood. A 
well-known, local  right-winger 
attacked and detained a woman he 
suspected of being a march partici- 
pant. When another woman and man ~ 
came to her aid, they too were 
attacked. The two women were vio- 
lently assaulted by the angry 
bystander who pressed their faces 
into the ground and yelled for 
police. The three, who were pre- 
sumed to have been at the 
demonstration, were arrested 
and charged with a felony count 
of malicious destruction of property with an incendiary device 
(the fireworks) and had bail set at $50,000 each. 

David Reuben Hensley, Melissa Lynn Brown, and Vanessa 
Marie Zuloaga, now known as the Raleigh Three, state that they 
are innocent of the charges but had the misfortune of being in 
the wrong place at the wrong time and are being targeted by 
furious police and government authorities looking for someone 
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The local press whipped up a 
sensationalist furor, branding the 
accused as domestic terrorists. 
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to scapegoat for the vandalism. 

The local press has whipped up a sensationalist furor, play- 
ing off fears of anarchists and branding the accused as domes- 
tic terrorists. There is no evidence linking those arrested to the 
vandalism. The inflated charges and excessive bails are the 
result of political pressure from the Republican Party and an 
attempt to cover up the assault and illegal arrests. 


Who Are the Raleigh Three? 


Vanessa, David, and Melissa are all activists from Columbia, 
South Carolina. They are involved in a variety of activities, 
from Women in Black to Food Not Bombs. 

As soon as people locally and around the country heard of 
their plight, grass-roots community groups formed to support 
the Raleigh Three. In less than two weeks, $15,000 was raised 
to cover the non-refundable bond needed to bail them out of 
jail. 

Soon after the event, the FBI ominously arrived on the 
scene, invoking the hysteria of homeland security, intervening 
in a local matter. Using the action as an excuse, the Feds began 
a campaign of intimidation and harassment aimed at groups and 
individuals with no connection to the 
incident. 

The local paper assisted in the 
witch hunt by publishing an article 
stating that there might be a connec- 
tion between the vandals and a week- 
ly university event called “Honk for 
Peace.” One student said the FBI 
questioned him because his name 
appeared on a permit for the univer- 
sity approved project. The FBI has 
also tried to contact several other 
North Carolina State University stu- 
dent activists to question them about 
the GOP vandalism. 

The ordeal for the Raleigh Three 
is far from over. The state has 
brought new charges against them, 
including felony riot, and the local 
district attorney has made it clear he 
intends to make an example of the 
defendants. One need only think of 

Free, serving 22 years for van- 

dalism in Oregon, to worry 

greatly about the fate of these 

comrades. The mainstream 

media has already pronounced 
them guilty. The best way to defend ourselves against the 
repressive state is to continue our actions in the street and to 
give full support to those victimized by the government. 





Please send donations and requests for information to Liz 
Albiston, PO Box 281 Chapel Hill, NC 27514-0281; email 
lalbitston@yahoo.com for more information. 
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Fight or Walk: 


Anarchists Organize “No Fare” Days 
in the Chicago Transit Fare Strike 


In September 2004, the Chicago Transit Authority (CTA) declared January 
2, 2005 to be “Doomsday.” Unless the transportation department received $87 
million from the state legislature, city bureaucrats threatened that Chicago’s 
public transit system would be slashed by 20 percent, eliminating numerous 
bus routes, overnight elevated train service (the “El”), and 1250 jobs. 

Either way, transit fares for the disabled were to double. While the CTA 
blamed their budget crisis on a state funding formula, many community groups 
were not fooled. The CTA had made similar cuts in,1997 and did not use extra 
money received to restore them. Plans to build a $2 billion “Circle Line,” criti- 
cized for helping to gentrify a working class Latino neighborhood, and to run 
express trains catering to yuppie tourists to the airport, had not been scrapped. 
It was obvious that the CTA was not really cutting service but instead restruc- 
turing itself to better meet business interests at the expense of transit dependant 
riders, mostly poor and minority. 

In response, Midwest Unrest, a local anarchist collective, decided to call for 
a fare strike. We wanted riders to stop paying for service while workers 
stopped collecting fares, together putting economic pressure on the CTA. 

We began by passing out flyers at bus garages and talking to drivers about a 
potential fare strike. The response was very positive. Unfortunately, drivers 
were less willing to not collect fares at all than to simply honor riders who 
declared they were on “fare strike”. Eventually, we held public meeting where 
we decided to call for a fare strike starting December 15. We felt it was key to 
have the fare strike before the cuts went into effect, so that the 1000 drivers 
facing dismissal would still be working. 

For weeks we promoted the strike with flyers and media interviews. Our 
resources were scarce but responses were overwhelmingly positive. Finally the 
15th arrived. Due to the decentralized nature of the fare strike, we’ll never 
know how many people, either workers or riders, took part. From stories we’ve 
heard , we estimate at least a 50% success rate when riders tried to get on for 
free. In one instance, a bus driver let a rider sit at the front of a bus, handing 
out flyers for the entire route, letting about 200 people on without charge. 

The final decision on the Doomsday budget was on the agenda at a 
December 16 CTA board meeting. The decision made was to delay any service 
cuts or decisions on them for six months. This had been at the request of state 
legislators who suggested that money would now be made available during the 
spring legislative session. Furthermore, the decision to double disabled fares in 
January, which had already been passed, was reversed. We then put out a state- 
ment declaring partial victory, and have stopped organizing fare evasion. 

We estimate the number of people who rode without paying in December in 
the thousands, not the hundreds of thousands needed to put real economic pres- 
sure on the CTA. Nevertheless, it is no coincidence that the cuts were delayed 
when the public pressure was applied. In a context where the authorities feared 
there is widespread anger against the CTA and the beginnings of radical direct 
actions, it could quite easily snowball and cause a major disruption. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that the bureaucrats in the CTA, the city government, 
and even the state legislature wanted a cooling off period in order to keep this 
from happening. 

Of course the fight is not over. We are encouraged by our successes so far 
and will continue to organize against the CTA.—Midwest Unrest 


For a more detailed account of the campaign, check out: http://www.mid- 
westunrest.net/fight_or_walk.html 


Charges Dropped Against 
FE Collective Member 


Last September, the forces of law 
and order in Davidson County, Tenn. 
dropped criminal trespass charges against 
a member of this magazine’s editorial 
collective. 

At a protest outside the White Bridge 
Road offices of senator Bill Frist, the 
activist was arrested on March 21, 2003, 
during the second full day of the US 
invasion against the people of Iraq. 
Wearing white medical scrubs embla- 
zoned with the slogan “Harm None,” the 
FE writer distributed a leaflet denounc- 
ing Dr. Frist for using his professional 
title to help rationalize war in an essay 
called “When War is the Best Medicine.” 

While Frist called invasion a form of 
“inoculation” and “vaccination for the 
world,” thousands of protesters felt dif- 
ferently. Activist chronicles of resistance 
noted close to 10,000 arrests in the US 
between fall 2002 and spring 2003 in 
opposition to Bush administration poli- 
cies against the people of Iraq, 
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Activists Indicted 
by Feds in Arizona 
Hunt Sabotage 


In December 2004, Earth First! 
activists Matthew Crozier and Rod 
Coronado, along with Esquire magazine 
journalist John Richardson, were charged 
with conspiracy to impede or injure a 
federal officer. The indictment followed 
a Tucson-based Chuk’shon Earth First! 
(CEF!) action that sabotaged a mountain 
lion hunt in Sabino Canyon that March. 

Prosecutors charge that CEF! threat- 
ened, intimidated, and interfered with the 
US Department of Agriculture Wildlife 
Services lion hunters. CEF! organized a 
campaign that included nonviolent tactics 
such as the spreading of false lion urine 
scent to lead hunting hounds away from 
the real lions. The hunt was organized by 
the Arizona Game & Fish Department 
(AZGED) and US Forest Service. 

The indictment cites as evidence 
media interviews with Coronado who 
stated that CEF! members were ready to 
place their bodies between the hunters 
and the lions to protect them. Initially, 
they had been charged with violating a 
federal closure and disabling a steel- 
cable snare. Coronado believes the 
indictment is in response to his continued 
organizing against AZGFD’s controver- 
sial policies such as the killing and 
removal of lions from the Coronado 
National Forest and the trophy hunting of 
sandhill cranes and desert bighorn sheep 
in southern Arizona. 

In November, Coronado was part of a 
CEF! investigation team that exposed 
AZGFD’s annual trophy hunt for sandhill 
cranes south of Willcox, Arizona. 
Coronado stated, “It’s just an Orwellian 
attempt to intimidate me for criticizing 
and drawing attention to AZGFD policies 
that cater to urban sprawl and trophy 
hunters.” 

The campaigns against the AZGFD 
have created a storm of negative publici- 
ty for the department. Because CEF! has 
refused to stop organizing against the 
AZGFD hunts, these more serious 
charges have been brought against the 
activists in an attempt to shut them up. If 
convicted, the three defendants face up to 
7 years in prison. For more info or to 
send donations for legal support, please 
contact: sabthebastards@hotmail.com or 
POB 1925 Tucson, AZ 85706. 
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Protesters Resist the 
Bush Coronation 


inauguration disappeared amid chants and tear gas, when what was 
expected to be a grand victory march down Pennsylvania Avenue 
descended into an embarrassing spectacle for the elite and their “mandate.” 

With all eyes on DC, people across the world were treated to televised 
parade images of wafting smoke and pepper spray, as police battled protesters 
directly on the inaugural motorcade route. At one point about a mile ahead of 
the presidential parade, the barricades on Pennsylvania Avenue were brought 
down by demonstrators. During a prolonged clash, protesters slowed the presi- 
dent’s motorcade and then brought it to a stand-still. 

Moments before the motorcade stopped, it was forced to speed up briefly in 
an attempt to spare the president a prolonged exposure to an expanse of pro- 
testers who dwarfed the numbers of Bush supporters on the parade route at the 
site of the ANSWER protest rally. Vice-President Cheney’s limo got nailed 
with a snowball during the parade, making a mockery of the multi-million dol- 
lar security operation. 

A massive rally at Malcolm X Park, sponsored by the DC Anti-War 
Network (DAWN), was followed by a march estimated by police to be 10,000 
or more. A second march from the rally ended in civil disobedience at 
Lafayette Park at the end of the parade route and in front of the White House. 
During Bush’s speech prior to the parade, activists with Code Pink dropped a 
banner reading “Bring the Troops Home” and were quickly removed, as were 
several individuals who shouted remarks in opposition to Bush. 

Some of the security entrances to the parade route were effectively shut 
down and other groups of protesters roamed the streets, clashing with cops and 
Republicans at different locations throughout the city. Late into the evening, 
yet another march started to form and make its way through the Adams Morgan 
area. About 200 protesters chanting “Bring the War Home” were on their way 
to the Washington Hilton’s Inaugural Ball. Protestors sent rocks through the 
windows of Citibank, Riggs Bank, KFC, McDonalds, and a police station. A 
police cruiser tailing the march had a rock break its windshield. 


Te traditional pomp and circumstance of the US January presidential 
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The police moved in to arrest demonstrators while a helicopter overhead 
spotlighted the scene. Some of those arrested were pepper sprayed by police 
after being restrained. Seventy-two people were arrested. Damage resulting 
from the incident was estimated by police at $15,000. One marcher quoted in 
the mainstream press said property destruction, particularly at banks, was a 
political act to protest institutions responsible for exploitation and oppression. 

The day after the inauguration, a coalition of homeless and low income 
housing advocates engaged in a series of actions. Banners were hung all over 
town on empty buildings demanding, “This Should Be Shelter.” At the same 
time, activists again reopened the Randall School Shelter in Southwest DC 
with an occupation. The space was held for 12 hours until people were taken 
off the roof by the police using body boards late that afternoon. Mayday DC 
activists served a free lunch outside the shelter to the homeless and hungry. 

The timing of these actions was no accident, making clear the direct connec- 
tion between the DC government’s disregard for the homeless and impover- 
ished, and the growing gap between the rich and poor propagated under, and 
exacerbated by, the Bush regime. 

Despite the December 21 sale of the Randall shelter to the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, MayDay DC made it clear that the fight for the building is far from 
over. Call 850-572-6956 or email maydayde@hotmail.com for info about 
Mayday DC. See also: www.maydaydc.mahost.org 


From South Dakota to San Francisco 

Around the country, anti-inaugural protests occurred in South Dakota, San 
Francisco and Modesto, California, Knoxville and Nashville, Tennessee, Ohio 
and many other areas. In Milwaukee, anarchists, anti-authoritarians, and angry 
kids took to the streets. About 10 banner drops were done throughout the city, 
including a big one which was made out of stolen upside down flags reading 
“End Empire.” Over 50 people gathered in Lexington, Kentucky to protest the 
inauguration. During the demonstration, Lexington police assaulted and tazered 
several teenagers including one who was tackled in a crosswalk and shocked 
ten times by a group of police. 





Your article here?! 


Fifth Estate always seeks fresh, well- 
written, original, and analytical 
reports from actions and gatherings. 
Please keep us informed of any and all 
interverntions to oppose authority 
and defend the planet. 
fifthestate@pumpkinhollow.net 
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Police Hunt Poo 
Protesters 


In Southern Germany in a town by the 
name of Bayreuth, the German police are 
in a quandary. The town’s dog poo is 
under attack. Police are hunting 
pranksters who have been sticking minia- 
ture US flags into piles of dog shit in 
public parks. Josef Oettl, parks adminis- 
trator for Bayreuth, said: “This has been 
going on for about a year now, and there 
must be 2,000 to 3,000 piles of excre- 
ment that have been claimed during that 
time.” 

The series of incidents was originally 
thought to be some sort of protest against 
the US-led invasion of Iraq. And then 
when it continued, it was thought to be a 
protest against President George W. 
Bush’s campaign for re-election. But it is 
still going on and the police say they are 
completely baffled as to who is to blame. 

“We have sent out extra patrols to try 
to catch whoever is doing this in the act,” 
said police spokesman Reiner Kuechler. 
“But frankly, we don’t know what we 
would do if we caught them red handed.” 
The manure could really hit the fan if the 
government ever tried to bring the flag- 
in-crap pranksters to court, since there is 
no law against using shit in this way. 
Legal experts say the federal constitution 
is vague on the issue. 


War is Shit: 
Military Recruiting 
Office Vandalized 


South Toledo, Ohio—Antiwar protesters 
targeted a local military recruiting office 
Feb. 2 by painting “War is Shit” on it, 
and throwing a bucket of manure at the 
building, breaking its windows. 

An email sent to a local TV station by 
a group identifying itself as “War is 
Shit,” claimed responsibility for the 
action. The group wrote, “In a nation 
fueled by murderous lies, we can think of 
nothing more appropriate than expressing 
our disgust in this inappropriate fashion.” 

Graffiti with the same, “War is Shit,” 
phrase is plastered around this northern 
Ohio city. Toledo police say they are 
investigating the vandalism. 
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The Wobblies 
Are Back! 


ast year, Starbucks’ “baristas” in 
New York continued to organize 

for the first union shop in an out- 
post of the notorious coffee chain. In 
January, criminal charges were dismissed 
against an IWW Starbucks organizer 
stemming from a march at the 2004 
Republican National Convention against 
the Bush administration’s collaboration 
with union-busting at the coffee shop 
giant. WW Starbucks Workers Union 
co-founder Daniel Gross was arrested for 
resisting arrest and disorderly conduct 
during the protest. He previously rejected 
a plea bargain to serve a week in jail. 

The dismissal of the Starbucks-insti- 
gated charges came just over two weeks 
after the National Labor Relations Board 
issued a complaint against the coffee 
company, alleging that management 
made threats, gave bribes, and created an 
impression of surveillance in a failed 
effort to defeat the first-ever union of 
Starbucks café workers in the United 
States. Gross was snatched by the NYPD 
at a peaceful union march that began and 
ended at the Starbucks store where he 
works. 

Co-worker and union activist Anthony 
Polanco was arrested as well; Polanco’s 
charges have also been resolved, Out of 
the 200-plus march participants, Gross 
and Polanco were the only ones arrested. 
Legal observers witnessed Starbucks 
managers coordinating with the NYPD 
before the protest began. The company 
has made false allegations to law 
enforcement about IWW protests in the 
past. Starbucks has refused to recognize 
the union. 

“2005 marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, a 
union that has undergone government 
repression for each of those 100 years,” 
remarked Gross. “‘So, while we celebrate 
the victory today against the criminaliza- 
tion of dissent, we remember our sisters 
and brothers who have not fared as 
well,” 

Independent truckers in the Stockton, 
California inter-modal rail yards won the 
majority of their demands in a two-day 
strike September, 2004 against the 
Patriot Trucking Company. There are 
(continued on next page) 
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GI Resister Speaks Out 
at Fifth Estate Benefit 


“T’d rather face the uncertainty of opposing the war and going AWOL than face 
the certainty of being shipped and fighting in a war that I am against. 

I’m going to continue to speak up because I want to encourage other people to 
not go quietly.”—Carl Webb 


The Pentagon says more than 5,500 soldiers have deserted since the war 
started in Iraq. From Iraq Veterans Against the War to Military Families Speak 
Out, a new anti-war movement finds its center in the disaffected and disillu- 
sioned ranks refusing to go. We offer solidarity to each one. 

The Fifth Estate has always opposed conscription and supported GI 
resisters. Since Vietnam, we have encouraged dissent within the ranks of the 
armed forces as a legitimate method for unraveling the empire’s ability to make 
war. After endorsing this position for four decades, we were honored to have a 
soldier refusing to fight in Iraq come to a recent Fifth Estate benefit in 
Nashville to speak out against the war. 

Carl Webb is a member of the Texas National Guard, protesting the illegal 
orders of the Stop Loss Program requiring him to serve in Iraq beyond the 
length of his contract that ended in August 2004. Under the program, tens of 
thousands of soldiers have been prevented from retiring or leaving the military 
upon completing their enlistment terms, so that they may be deployed to Iraq. 

Webb refused to report for training with his unit at Fort Hood and left Texas. 
In January 2005, Webb’s unit deployed for Iraq while he remained AWOL. He 
continues to speak out against the war, and while military authorities have con- 
tacted him, no action has yet been taken. While he has appeared on the radio 
and has become increasingly public about his resistance, several newspapers in 
Knoxville where he is living have refused to interview him or publish stories 
about anti-war Gls, 

The FE Collective thanks Carl Webb for his support at the recent benefit in 
Nashville, and we offer our support in his refusal to fight and solidarity in his 
struggle to expose the more serious offenses of the US military in Iraq and the 
world, 


> 
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Dispatch from ‘Free’ 


Eco-Defense Political Prisoner 
speaks out about the release 


of co-defendant Critter 


In June 2001, 23-year-old forest defense activist Jeffrey “Free” Luers was 
sentenced to 22 years and 8 months in prison for a Eugene, Oregon arson. Free 
and his codefendant Critter set fire to three Sport Utility Vehicles (SUV’s) at a 
local car dealership to raise awareness about global warming and the role that 
the gas-guzzlers play in the process. No one was hurt in this action nor was 
that their intent. 

An arson specialist at trial confirmed that the action did not pose any threat 
to people based on its size and distance from any fuel source. Despite the fact 
that no one was hurt, that only $40,000 in damages were caused, and the cars 
were later resold, Free was sent to prison for a sentence considerably longer 
than those convicted of murder, kidnapping and rape in Oregon. Free is a polit- 
ical prisoner and continues to write and agitate for his release while imprisoned 
at Oregon State Penitentiary. His appeal was filed in January 2002 and is ongo- 
ing. 


Recently, Free issued the following statement: 

On January 6, Craig “Critter” Marshall, my co-defendant walked out of 
prison after serving 41/2 years. I can only imagine what that felt like. Back in 
the day, Critter was one of my closest friends, and while many are aware that 
he and I have had a falling out, I am truly glad his time is done and he has 
gone home. (My old friend if you are reading this, I wish you all the best.) 

Now that Critter is out, I can’t help but wonder why I am still here. We were 
arrested at the same time, charged with the same offenses. Up until the very 
end he and I refused to cooperate with the state. Yet, the state in Critter’s case 
decided that the exact same fire was only “conspiracy to commit arson” and 
“possession of destructive devices.” I’ve half a dozen theories as to why things 
played out the way they did. The one fact I know is not once did the state offer 
to treat my case as Critter’s. 

I’m doing 17 years more for the same actions and same evidence. Twenty- 
two years for actions that hurt no one and caused less than $50k in damages. 
Critter is home now where he belongs. I’m counting on this movement. I’m 
counting on you to bring me home. I can’t win this fight alone. I need your 
support. I need your agitation. Make the impossible reality. 

Rise up and free all political prisoners and prisoners of war. We are in prison 
because we believe in dreams. We are in prison because we believe in freedom. 
We are in prison because we believe these things are worth fighting for. Dare to 
believe. Dare to resist. 


Jeffrey “Free” Luers 
#13797671, OSP, 
2605 State Street, 
Salem, OR 97310 


For more information: www.freefreenow.org, www.breakthechains.net. To 
support Free’s legal defense send a check or money order to: Free’s Defense 
Network, POB 3, Eugene, OR 97440. 
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Wobblies 


(continued from previous page) 


roughly 250 intermodal, or short-haul, 
truckers in Stockton, many of who are 
Sikh immigrants from India and most 
have joined the IWW. 

The Stockton drivers sparked a wave 
of independent-trucker strikes along the 
West Coast and then across the country 
in 2004. Truckers from as far away as 
Los Angeles, Miami and Savannah, Ga., 
tied up ports and railheads with sponta- 
neous work stoppages. 

The drivers, whether in Stockton or 
Seattle, are an important part of the back- 
bone of the “containerized economy,” 
ferrying goods from ports and rail yards 
to local stores and warehouses. The 
IWW organizers and drivers in Stockton 
are working on plans for further actions 
and greater gains. Although they are cur- 
rently considered independent contrac- 
tors and are not protected by many labor 
laws, this didn’t stop them from standing 
up to win better pay and conditions. 

The IWW invites all truckers to join, 
regardless of nationality, legal status, or 
contractor status to join the WW. 
Contact them at PO Box 11412, 
Berkeley, CA 94712, (415) 863-9627, 
Email—troquero@iww.org. Organizers 
are asking for donations toward organiz- 
ing expenses and to create a hardship 
fund. Make checks or money orders out 
to “IWW” and mail it to the address list- 
ed above. 

The IWW has seen a rapid increase 
in its membership in recent years and 
organizing efforts have been on the rise. 
The natural food chain Wild Oats has 
also been the target of [WW organizing 
in Ohio. A nationally known law firm is 
warning its clients, “Employers should 
beware: the Wobblies are back.” There 
are much more detailed reports of the 
IWW resurgence at www.iww.org. 


Want to read more about the 
Wobblies? The theme for our next edi- 
tion will be “Wobblies and Work.” See 
the call for contributions on page 100. 
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Oklahoma Infoshop 
Opens 


The Third Space infoshop and lending 
library is open in Norman, Oklahoma. It 
features radical, revolutionary, and 
progressive social theory; philosophy, 
history, race, class and gender studies; 
art, literature, DIY manuals, and guides; 
plus a selection of over eight hundred 
books. They feature a collection of over 
one thousand ‘zines, magazines, and 
periodicals, as well as a small collection 
of audio and video material, and a public 
internet terminal. 

The organizers view the infoshop as 
providing a social space, safe place, and 
organizing venue for anarchists, radicals 
and other activists in central Oklahoma. 
They plan discussion groups and will 
make the space available for meetings 
and events. It’s at 813 College Ave, near 
the University of Oklahoma. Look for 
the rainbow flag. 405-307-8594; email 
athirdspace@riseup.net 




























Muddin’ at the Mountain 
First Annual Short Mountain Sanctuary 
Natural Building Workshop 
ig 6th-9th, 2005 

iberty, TN 







Learn how to work with abundant and 
affordable natural materials—earth, 
sand & straw—to create durable and 
beautiful shelter. In this 3-day hands-on 
building workshop at Short Mountain 
Sanctuary we will put finishing touches 
on several residential structures, build an 
outdoor community bread oven, and see 
slideshows of natural buildings from 
around the world. 












Instructors: Janell Kapoor & Meka 
Bunch of Kleiwerks Natural Building. 







Kleiwerks is an international grass- 
roots natural building organization. 








Suggested contribution: Sliding 
scale $250-$150 for 3 days, including all 
meals & camping. Some work-trade, 
barters, and scholarships are avaialble. 


Visit www.kleiwerks.com; Call or write 
Socket (workshop registrar) at 
615.563.4397; 247 Sanctuary Lane, 
Liberty, TN. 37095 
pinksocket@yahoo.com. 
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National Coal takes 
Katuah Earth First! to Court 


he National Coal Company (NCC) has filed a Strategic Lawsuit Against 
Public Participation (SLAPP) against five Knoxville, Tennessee environ- 
mental activists associated with Katuah Earth First! (KEF!) NCC is 
demanding over $7,000 and a permanent injunction banning the five from ever 
contacting them or coming on their property. 

NCC claims the five have been calling, emailing, and faxing the company, 
in addition to disrupting their electronic communication systems. NCC’s 
employees lied and claimed that protesters carried “bludgeons” and blocked 
traffic at a small protest in the Fall 2004. They also claim to have been verbally 
threatened by callers and emails and deluged with Internet messages, faxes, and 
phone calls. 

National Coal recently purchased mineral rights, equipment, and permits for 
the disastrous mountaintop removal project at Zeb Mountain in Campbell 
County, Tenn. They also plan more destructive surface mining on over 100,000 
acres in east Tennessee and southeastern Kentucky. 

Activists have been non-violently protesting mountaintop removal with 
peaceful legal protests at the NCC offices in West Knoxville, including distrib- 
uting information on how to contact NCC and object to destructive mountain- 
top removal coal mining. Information on the planned ecological destruction 
came from the company’s website: www.nationalcoal.com. 

The SLAPP lawsuit is designed to make activists afraid to exercise their first 
amendment rights on issues like mountaintop removal. None of the activists 
ever called, faxed or emailed National Coal, and they did not threaten anyone 
with violence. KEF! is known for its non-violent track record for doing 
activism in Southern Appalachia. 

The company has acquired assistance from a high powered law firm due to 
the incompetence of their lying, whining, corporate attorney. But the activists 
are ready to fight back and have their own legal help. The recovering forests of 
central and southern Appalachia are some of the most biologically diverse tem- 
perate forests in the world. With their potential destruction, one of the greatest 
environmental and human rights catastrophes in American history is now 
underway. 

In the coalfields of Appalachia, individuals, families, and entire communi- 
ties are being driven off their land by flooding, landslides, and blasting result- 
ing from mountaintop removal coal mining. Mountaintop removal coal mining 
is a relatively new type of procedure that involves clear cutting native hard- 
wood forests, using dynamite to blast away 800-1000 feet of mountaintop, and 
then dumping the debris into nearby valleys forever burying streams. 

Meanwhile, communities near these mining sites are forced to contend with 
continual blasting from mining operations that can take place up to 300 feet 
from their homes and operate 24 hours a day, air pollution from dust and 
debris, and the threat of floods that have left hundreds dead and thousands 
homeless. Appalachia has become the energy sacrifice zone of the eastern US. 

America’s access to cheap electricity is dependent upon the destruction of 
nature and culture in Appalachia. KEF! is committed to stop the practice of 
mountaintop removal and other forms of destructive strip mining and to protect 
Southern Appalachia’s natural and cultural heritage. 

For more information, or to send funds for legal support contact: Katuah 
Earth First! P.O. Box 16309 Knoxville, TN 37996, email: katuah@riseup.net. 
For photos and more information on mountaintop removal coal mining, please 
see the following: www.ohvec.org. 

If you would like to express your outrage at mountain top removal, contact: 
National Coal Corporation. Phones: (865) 769-3749, 690-6900, Fax: 691-9982 
Email: info@nationalcoal.com, investorrelations@nationalcoal.com, 
sales@nationalcoal.com,jdavis@nationalcoal.com. National Coal is headquar- 
tered at: 8915 George Williams Rd., Knoxville, TN 37923 
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Call to Action - Mountain Justice Summer 
Appalachia — Summer 2005 


Stop Mountaintop Removal 


The region known as Appalachia is one of the most beautiful and biological- 
ly diverse areas of this gorgeous little green-and-blue planet that we call home. 
The mountains and forests of Appalachia filter air and water, create soil, pro- 
vide habitat and spiritual sanctuary, and generally make life possible and desir- 
able. The beauty and diversity have been evolving here for eons. 

A new form of industrial exploitation has laid siege to Appalachia. It is 
called mountaintop removal and it’s all about extracting coal cheaper and faster 
in order to line the pockets of greedheads up on Wall Street and to fuel the 
wasteful extravagance of a mindless, homogenous, consumer culture run amok. 
Mountaintop removal is exactly what the name says it is. The tops of moun- 
tains are blasted and bulldozed off into adjacent valleys in order to access thin 
seams of coal. The resulting landscape looks like it has been bombed. The coal 
is shipped out to energy companies and burned to make electricity. The valleys 
and hollows are filled with rock, rubble and mine spoils that obliterate springs, 
streams and forests. So many mountains have been destroyed that it is now 
referred to as mountain RANGE removal. It is a war against the earth. 

Dynamite is cheaper than people, so mountain range removal does not cre- 
ate any new jobs. Communities adjacent to mountaintop removal coal mines 
suffer from poverty, have their foundations and wells ruined from blasting, 
must endure catastrophic flooding and are in danger from hazards of over- 
loaded coal trucks careening down small, windy mountain roads. Mountain 
range removal has destroyed approximately 1,000 miles of streams and 500 
square miles of land in West Virginia. It is wrecking eastern Kentucky and 
southeastern Virginia and has recently appeared in Tennessee. It is an industrial 
cancer that is spreading and must be stopped. 

Long viewed as powerless, ignorant hillbillies, mountain people in the coal 
country of Appalachia are organizing to save their homes, communities, cul- 
ture, and life supporting natural environment. 


Save a Mountain This Summer 

In the last half of the 20th century, two significant movements for justice in 
the United States provide us with inspiration for what is necessary to stop 
Mountain Range Removal. 

During Freedom Summer in 1964, civil rights activists came to Mississippi 
and other Southern states to try to end the long-time political disenfranchise- 
ment of African-Americans in the region. Redwood Summer was organized by 
North Coast Earth First! in California in 1990 in an effort to save the last of the 
ancient Redwood Forest groves. Both Summers gave fresh energy to struggling 
social movements and empowered them to succeed. 

Moved to action by outrage at the clear injustice of mountain range removal 
and inspired by these two movements, groups from Appalachia are organizing 
Mountain Justice Summer. Through creative, non-violent, direct actions and 
grassroots organizing we will confront the dark crimes being committed against 
nature and our families. 

We invite you to join our struggle. To our neighbors in these mountains, find 
your voice and stand with us. Come to the spectacular Appalachians, “the most 
beautiful place in the world,” and help. Down with King Coal! 


Learn more about Mountain Range Removal and how to be a part of 
Mountain Justice Summer at www.mountainjusticesummer.org 


please contact: 
Mountain Justice Summer c/o KEF! 
P.O. Box 16309 Knoxville, TN 37996 
mountainjustice@hushmail.com, 865-633-8483 
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Montreal’s 6th Annual 
ANARCHIST BOOKFAIR 


Saturday, May 21, 2005 
10am-6pm 
2515 rue Delisle 
(near Lionel-Groulx metro) 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


For more information and updates: 
514-859-9090 
anarchistbookfair@taktic.org 
http://anarchistbookfair.taktic.org 


The Montreal Anarchist Bookfair and 
Festival of Anarchy is the largest anar- 
chist event in North America, and an 
important exchange of anarchist and anti- 
authoritarian ideas. The Bookfair is for 
anarchists and non-anarchists alike, in 
French and English, with participants 
from all over North America and beyond. 
Founded in May 2000, the bookfair is 
now entering its sixth year. 

Anarchist Bookfair events include 
book and information tables, workshops, 
readings, films, presentations, walking 
tours and much more. Once again, the 
Anarchist Bookfair will be followed — 


| on Sunday, May 22 — by a full day ded- 


icated to anarchist-themed workshops 
and presentations. As in the past, a 
“Festival of Anarchy” will take place 
during the weeks preceeding the 
Bookfair, with diverse events organized 
by anarchist and anti-authoritarian 
groups and individuals. 

Proposal callouts for workshops, pre- 
sentations, art exhibits, films, Festival of 
Anarchy events and tables are included 
below. We look forward to your sugges- 
tions and contributions! 


2nd International 
Anarchist & Libertarian 
Book Fair & 3rd Festival 
of Art & Anarchy 


Florence, Italy, September 2005 (eaxt 
date tba) Contact: Archivio Famiglia 
Berneri - Aurelio Chessa 

Via Tavolata, 6 
42100 Reggio Emilia 
Italia 
Tel: 0522 439323 
Email: archivioberneri@hotmail.com 
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SUPPORT the TROOPS 
in REVOLUTIONARY DEFEAT 


comrades organized a Deserter Festival in Moscow dur- 
ing the last week of February. 

Explicitly focusing their energies on undermining Russian 
military activity in Chechnya, they declared February 23rd as 
“the International Day of the Deserter” and set up a number of 
different events, including discussion panels, information 
exchanges on the draft, hardcore punk shows, antiwar demon- 
strations, a “Radical Women Against Conscription” rock con- 
cert, workshops for international solidarity, a dance party, and 
a couple of free Food Not Bombs feasts. 

Flyers for the events jubilantly sang: “Who will finish the 
war when the politicians are incapable? The deserter! Who 
will save his own life, as well as the lives of many others? 
The deserter! Who is a friend to the people of both warring 
sides and an enemy of all politicians and oligarchs? The 
deserter! The deserter is the defender of humanity!” 

In every locale, we call for more of the same: deserter fes- 
tivals in the North America; anarchist street parties against 
military recruitment and for dereliction of duty; safe houses 
for deserters and resisters. This is only the beginning. Only a 
lack of imagination prevents us from rekindling and refurbish- 
ing the tactic of revolutionary defeatism for use by anti- 
authoritarians, anarchists, and autonomists against the occupa- 
tion of Iraq and the Global War on Terrorism.™ 

Revolutionary defeatism—the idea that the social and eco- 
nomic ruptures that accompany military defeats can galvanize 
opposition to governments and destabilize the coercive capa- 
bilities of the State—intensifies and amplifies the prevailing 
moods of disgust, confusion, and antiwar unrest. In turn, it 
further weakens institutions of authority and advances rebel- 
lion. Opposed to militarism in all of its forms and to any man- 
ifestation of patriotism, revolutionary defeatists have always 
tried to sap war efforts in hopes of transforming conflicts 
between capitalist powers into a revolution. 

As anarchists, can we develop our own version in which 
we aggressively discourage the war effort among the public 
and encourage desertions and mutiny from the armed forces? 
The worsening debacle of the wars around the world and the 
worrying magnification of national security absolutism in the 
US inspires us to explore, investigate, and modify the many 
facets of revolutionary defeatism for use against the Empire. 

Historically, revolutionary defeatism during the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 helped tear down the French Second 
Empire and gave rise to the Paris Commune; it was a vital 
tool for the pre-Bolshevik radicals who agitated for mutinies 


S ome of our anarchist, autonomist, and anti-militarist 


and labor strikes against the Tsar during the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905. 

When World War I began in 1914, Russian revolutionary 
defeatists upped the ante of the Second International's pacifist 
antiwar declarations by calling upon the worker-soldiers of 
opposing nations to stop murdering one another and instead to 
turn their guns upon their own oppressive masters. 
Revolutionary defeatism condemned any “defense of the 
fatherland” in the imperialist war and welded this dissatisfac- 
tion to the chaotic conditions of wartime in order to sharpen 
the edges of the mutinies and desertions that plagued the war- 
weary Imperial Russian armies of 1916-17. 

A year after the 1917 Russian Revolution, returning radi- 
calized German soldiers and sailors joined workers’ councils 
in uprisings throughout that country and increased defeatism’s 
strength as a tool of class warfare. Other post-World War I 
revolutionaries—in Austria, Hungary, and Latvia, for 
instance—also relied upon the misery of the demoralized and 
disenfranchised to parlay military disaster and turmoil into 
dramatic (though short-lived) social change. 

Today, the Iraqi resistance is besting the Bush-Blair axis of 
evil and will continue to do so for the foreseeable future. 
Intelligence estimates recently put the number of anti- 
Occupation guerrillas at 200,000, of which’40,000 are said to 
be the militantly operational and the remainder active support- 
ers (by way of comparison, a little less than 500 armed guer- 
rillas kept half of the British Army bogged down in Northern 
Ireland for twenty-five years). 

This insurgent underground is a fluid field: non-centralized, 
power-dispersed, and vaporously multi-cellular. Most of the 
fighters are unaware of the identities of those who are direct- 
ing resistance actions or where their financing is coming from. 
To make matters more hazy, growing numbers of rebels 
appear to be acting independently of any network or organiza- 
tion—they are motivated by anger, humiliation, vengeance, 
fear, or the instinct of self-preservation. 

Additionally in occupied Iraq from around the world, 
mixed bands of Arab nationalists and radical Islamic 
mujahideen have volunteered to put an end to US and British 
military rule. All that the Occupation forces seem to be able to 
do in response to this is to foolishly attempt to replicate the 
murderous debacles of the Israeli military in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. 

Stark evidence that war has been lost can be seen in the 
daily piling up of more botchery and butchery-victors do not 
conduct themselves in the manner that American, British, and 
the Iraqi quisling regimes have been doing for two years now. 


As revolutionary defeatists, we can take steps to organize the pessimism 
and disillusionment of the US armed forces and engage in 
counter-recruitment work and direct action to stem the flow of fresh 


meat for the slaughter. 


Spring-Summer 2005 


Though the accounts of Executive Branch-approved murder, 
rape, and brutality go underreported in favor of stories about 
the faith and moral superiority of those supporting the US 
Republican Party, proof continues to surface with sickening 
regularity of systematic torture and extra-judicial murder in 
US military detention centers in Iraq and of heinous battle- 
field and prison atrocities by Occupation troops. The scandals 
have now expanded to include Naval Seal activity and that of 
British and Danish troops to the point where the realization is 
quite stark that torture is not an “aberration,” but rather, stan- 
dard operating procedure. 

None of the White House’s 
schemes for colonizing Iraq have 
been achieved. The efforts to 
reconstruct Iraq as a utopia of 
neoliberal corporate capitalism 
foundered haplessly for a long 
time before finally sinking from 
sight, leaving 70% unemploy- 
ment, a direly inadequate food 
rationing program leftover from 
Saddam Hussein’s regime, and 
substantial increases in maternal 
mortality rates, acute malnutri- 
tion, and water-borne diseases. 

The poorly-trained Iraqi secu- 
rity forces are responsible for a 
growing number of civilian mas- 
sacres, and as exhausted and 
overstretched US troops depend 
more and more upon dumpster- 
diving for weapons, boots, and 
armor plating for survival, there 
are growing indications that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have 
enriched no-bid corporate con- 
tractors through fraud, misappro- 
priated funds, and globalized 
war profiteering. Perhaps most 
telling of all, the seven-mile 
highway from the Green Zone to 
Baghdad International Airport 
(once dubbed “Bush International”) continues to be a lethal 
obstacle course of car bombs, rocket-propelled grenades, 
snipers, and roadside explosives. The highway was declared 
off-limits for use by civilian personnel—how can anyone rea- 
sonably talk about the “new free Iraq” when the occupation 
troops who have been on the ground for two years cannot 
even provide safe passage for travelers along a four-lane strip 
of tarmac leading to the airport? 

In short, the failure of the Occupation’s war machine 
appears glaringly apparent to anyone looking outside the bub- 
ble of “freedom is on the march” jibber-jabber absurdly regur- 
gitated at optimistic press-conferences by the murderous 
clowns of the Bush crime syndicate. Facts, after all, are stub- 
born things. 

It is tempting for those who study the past to describe the 
war in Iraq as some horrible mutation of the bloody battles for 
Stalingrad (1942), Algiers (1957), and Hue (1968), situations 
where ordinary people armed themselves and ultimately pre- 
vailed against the viciously smug technological superiority of 
invaders. Or is Grozny a better analogy for the urban chaos in 
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Najaf, Fallujah, Basra, Mosul, and Baghdad? 

As a comrade recently pointed out, it was common to hear 
it said in the late 1990s that the war in Chechnya was Russia’s 
Vietnam, but now it must be said that the war in Iraq has 
become the USA’s Chechnya. All said, “Operation: Iraqi 
Freedom” is an ugly calamity whose escalating downward 
spiral into dismal failure could even eclipse the monstrous 
futility and waste of the twenty-five years of US military 
adventurism in Vietnam. 

But sitting on the sidelines and cheering for the inevitable 
unfolding of the slow, fetid entropy of a US military failure in 





Iraq will not suffice. It is crucial that this be recognized, rep- 
resented, and remembered as a defeat. Amid the backwash of 
stupid triumphalist fantasy, jingoistic self-absorption, and 
pathological denial that characterizes mainstream public dis- 
course in the US about the war, it would be easy enough for 
the delusional four-flushers and professional swindlers of the 
Republican and Democratic parties to insist that a profound 
military loss is, in actuality, a credible and admirable victory 
for the forces of Good. 

A reanimated and newly-designed revolutionary defeatism 
for anarchists today would necessarily focus on the weakest 
link in the US war machine: troop morale. Forces are 
stretched to the breaking point in Iraq, and the Pentagon is 
currently looking to overtax the reserves to the point where 
the system collapses, a situation where the reinstitution of 
conscription can occur in the name of national defense. But in 
the last eight months, soldiers have filed lawsuits over the 
military’s “stop-loss” orders and the routine extension of tours 
of duty; they have refused to go on missions deemed too dan- 
gerous, and they have publicly humiliated government offi- 
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cials during hollow military base pep rallies to rousing 
applause. Troops are committing suicide in Iraq to prevent 
their having to stay on for another year in this war. In one of 
the more grotesque Catch-22 episodes of the government’s 
“support our troops” hypocrisy, the Pentagon recently 
announced the start of a new rehabilitation program for 
maimed soldiers intended to return them to the battlefields of 
Iraq with weapons-compatible prosthetics to serve out their 
hitch rather than discharging them. 

As revolutionary defeatists, we can take steps to organize 
the pessimism and disillusionment of the US armed forces and 
engage in counter-recruitment work and direct action to stem 
the flow of fresh meat for the slaughter. 

Because we oppose militarism in all its forms, revolution- 
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ary defeatism is a preferable alternative to aligning with Iraqi 
resistance groups whose reactionary religious, nationalist, or 
statist agendas run contrary to what we strive for. 

On December 21, a suicide bomber from the Jaish Ansar 
al-Sunnah insurgency group killed thirteen US soldiers at a 
military base cafeteria in Mosul; that same day, sixteen chil- 
dren in Baghdad froze to death because of ever-dwindling 
supplies of electricity and kerosene that have been afflicting 
that city since the US occupation began. For the Iraqi children 
who slowly died of exposure while under US military rule, 
and not for the sick, selfish blaze-of-glory martyrdom fan- 
tasies of violent fundamentalist Sunni extremists, we work. 
We visualize the downfall of the US military in the Middle 
East. 

We want to be sure that the Vietnam Syndrome—the 
supposed reluctance of the US government to militarily 
pursue its interests for fear of the sharp social divisions and 
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political criticism that grows exponentially with the number of 
US casualties—will be superseded in the collective American 
psyche by an even more traumatic and debilitating Iraq 
Syndrome. It is only by insisting upon and emphasizing the 
magnitude of the failures, carnage, and waste in Iraq that we 
can prevent the revisionist patriotic publicity campaigns that 
will inevitably follow the US military defeat there. 

Among other things, we can help to update, agitate, and 
disseminate important information about instances of deser- 
tion (more than 5,500 servicemen have failed to report for 
duty since the war started in Iraq; another 1,700 have deserted 
their posts in Iraq itself). We can make the necessary connec- 
tions in order to learn more about soldiers’ workplace organiz- 
ing and sabotage and about mutinies on bases and in the field 
so that we can help spread the 
word. As some of us did during 
the 1990 Gulf War, our collec- 
tives can provide safe houses for 
AWOL soldiers in the US. 

We can network with under- 
ground railroads in order to pro- 
vide safe passage out of the 
country (take care: the Pentagon 
posts the names of deserters on 
the “wanted” lists of the FBI, 
state police, and border patrols). 
Revolutionary defeatist support 
of military desertions and 
mutinies can be spread to the 
troops on the street, handed out 
in bus and train stations, 
graffitied on walls, scribbled on 
paper. currency with Sharpies, 
and posted on the internet. 
‘Deserter Festivals are just one 
way to reach out to potentially 
noncompliant and: disobedient 
soldiers and to knit together 
strands of solidarity with other 
antimilitarists. 

.» What David Watson wrote in 
the pages of Fifth Estate fourteen 
years ago during the first Gulf 
War applies equally to our cir- 
cumstances today: “For its own 
sake as a society, America should lose this war. Defeat does 
not guarantee anything, to be sure, but it slows the Empire 
down, and leaves a small possibility that the automata will be 
shaken from their somnambulance, humanized, made capable 
of responding once again to the suffering of the whole word. 
It is only a possibility, of course; defeat guarantees nothing.” 
But it is where we must start. No more Iraqs, no more 
Vietnams. 
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The watercolors on pages 65 through 73 are 
by Ken Stechuk, Detroit 
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beliefs is almost always controversial, even in the 

pages of Fifth Estate. Opposition to church, state, and 
capital is the holy trinity of the “classical” anarchist tradition, 
and the movement's anti-clericism was one of its appeals to 
the Spanish in the 30s. But there is also a long history of spiri- 
tual anarchism—which is not to say that those in this tradition 
always accepted being categorized this way. The most com- 
mon hybrids are with the European religious traditions, such 
as Christianity (Tolstoy, Doris Day, Ammon Hennacy, Jacques 
Ellul, and Ivan Illich immediately come to mind) or Paganism 
(Starhawk in particular). 

But there is also a long-established connection with the 


T= combination of anarchism with spiritual or religious 


The Zen Already in 
Anarchism 
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Asian spiritual traditions, particularly Taoism. As early as 
Peter Kropotkin, the anarchist features of Laozi’s Daodejing 
were recognized. Ursula K. LeGuin, author of the anarchist 
sci-fi novel The Dispossessed, identifies as a Taoist-anarchist 
and made her own translation of the Daodejing. The influen- 
tial punk band Crass-who promoted an innovative blend of 
pacifist, feminist, and individualist anarchism-cite Laozi mul- 
tiple times in their booklet “A Series of Shock 
Slogans and Mindless Token Tantrums.” And Fredy Perlman 
in Against His-story, Against Leviathan invokes the Dao mul- 
tiple times as a way of thinking which runs counter to 
Leviathan. 

But not so readily acknowledged is the conjunction of 
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in Against His-story, Against Leviathan 
invokes the Dao multiple times as a way 
of thinking which runs counter to 
Leviathan. 

But not so readily acknowledged is the 
conjunction of anarchism and Buddhism, 
especially Zen. However, there is a good 
reason that should not be controversial: 
when Mahayana Buddhism spread from 


India to China, it seems to have fused with 


the existing Taoist traditions to create a 
new kind of Buddhism, called Ch’an—or, 
in Japanese, Zen. 

The first wave of interest in Buddhism 
in the West was in the 1890s, when D.T. 
Suzuki and others came from Japan to 
explain and popularize it. He famously 
said in 1937 (in Zen and Japanese 


Culture) that Zen can be “wedded to anar- 
chism or fascism, communism or democra- 


cy...” Art historian Allan Antliff, in 


Anarchist Modernism, mentions two anar- 


chists of the pre-WWI period who were 
influenced by Buddhism: sexual libera- 


tionist Edward Carpenter and art critic and 


anti-imperialist Ananda Coomaraswamy. 


Historian Arif Dirlik notes that the Chinese 


anarchist Liu Shipei was influenced by 
Daoism and Buddhism. 


The river of anarchism dried up follow- 
ing the Spanish Civil War and was revived 


after the sixties, but in between, two 
small streams kept it alive. The first was 
the pacifist movement, and it’s through 
this tributary that both avant-garde com- 
poser John Cage and poet Kenneth 
Rexroth became involved in anarchism. 
Cage was interested in Zen, while 
Rexroth’s work shows an affinity for it 
even while he identified more with other 
forms of Buddhism. 

The other carrier was the Beat move- 
ment. Sympathetic to anarchism (Allen 
Ginsberg eulogizes the [WW in “Howl”) 
but also Zen, the Beats helped set the 
stage for the sudden expansion of 
Buddhism in the West in the 1960s. The 
original epicenter was the San Francisco 
Zen Center (SFZC), whose abbot was 
Shunryu Suzuki, the author of the influ- 
ential Zen Mind, Beginner's Mind. 

Beat poet Diane di Prima was one of 
many who studied there; her grandfather, 
to whom she dedicated hersixties classic 
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was Gary Snyder, who wrote the essay “Buddhist Anarchism” 
in 1961. Ken Knabb, translator and editor of the Situationist 
International Anthology, also started practicing there in the 
1960s. (Ginsberg himself later became involved in Tibetan 
Buddhism and helped establish Naropa, the Buddhist universi- 
ty in Colorado where Peter Lamborn Wilson has taught on 
occasion). Another Beat generation writer, Kerry Thornley, 
co-author of Principia Discordia, wrote the beautiful short 
book Zenarchy. 

It’s harder to find contemporary Zen anarchists, although 
writers such as Wilson, Max Cafard, and the late John Moore- 
all of whose work has appeared in this publication—do men- 
tion Zen and Daoism in their works. However, it is not 
uncommon to meet individual anarchists or other anti-authori- 
tarian activists who identify with Buddhism. 

But proposing a look at these potential affinities should not 
be taken as a call for anarchists to unreflectively join Zen 
Buddhist temples. Although Thich Nhat Hanh’s “Socially 
Engaged Buddhism” constitutes the political wing of 
Buddhism, most anarchists will probably find his Buddhist 
Peace Fellowship (as well as other groups like the Zen 
Peacemaker Family) to be a disappointingly weak tonic. 

And we want to be the first to admit that Zen offers a mes- 
sage that can be read in many ways: as another cult to follow; 
as an apolitical spiritual practice; or as an exceedingly radical 
wake-up call to a consciousness that is as old as humanity and 
incompatible with our present way of life-one which dovetails 
very closely with anarchism. It is in the spirit of the latter that 
we wish to present the results of Max Cafard’s investigations. 


—Spencer Sunshine 


For additional reading refer to: 


Anarchy and Ecstacy, John Moore (section on Zen) 
http://lemming.mahost.org/johnmoore/ecstacy-ecology.htm 


“Buddhist Anarchism”, Gary Snyder 
http://bopsecrets.org/CF/garysnyder.htm 
(also in Fifth Estate #359, Winter 2002/03) 


Buddhist Peace Fellowship: 
http://www. bpf.org/html/home.html 


“Evading the Transformation of Reality— 
Engaged Buddhism at an Impasse”, Ken Knabb 
http://bopsecrets.org/recent/buddhists.htm 


“Strong Lessons for Engaged Buddhists”, Ken 
Knabb 
http://bopsecrets.org/PS/buddhists.htm 


Zenarchy, Kerry Thornley 





http://www.mindcontrolforums.com/hambone/ 
zenarchy.html 


Revolutionary Letters, was an Italian anar- 
chist and friend of Carlo Tresca. Another 
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: by Max Cafard 





en anarchy? What could that be? Some new variations on the 
koans, those classic proto-dadaist Zen “riddles’’? 


What is the Sound of One Hand making a Clenched Fist? 


If you see a Black Flag waving on the Flagpole, what moves? 


Does the flag move? Does the wind move? 


Does the revolutionary movement move? 


What is your original nature—before May ‘68, before the Spanish 


Revolution, before the Paris Commune? 


Somehow this doesn’t seem quite right. And in fact, it’s 
unnecessary. From the beginning, Zen was more anarchic 
than anarchism. We can take it on its own terms. Just so you 
don’t think I’m making it all up, I’ll cite some of the great- 
est and most highly-respected (and respectfully ridiculed) 
figures in the history of Zen, including Hui-Neng (638-713), 
the Sixth Patriarch, Lin-Chi (d. 867), the founder of the 
Rinzai school, Mumon (1183-1260), the Rinzai master who 
assembled one of the most famous collections of koans, 
Dogen (1200-1253), the founder of Soto, the second major 
school, and Hakuin (1685-1768), the great Zen master, poet 
and artist who revitalized Zen practice. 


I. SMASHING STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


tice of anarchy (an-arche) in the strictest and most 

super-orthodox sense. It rejects all “arches” or princi- 
ples—supposedly transcendent sources of truth and reality, 
which are really no more than fixed ideas, mental habits, and 


T« is what all the great teachers show: Zen is the prac- 


prejudices that help create the illusion of dominating reality. 
These “principles” are not mere innocuous ideas. They are 
Imperialistic Principalities 

that intrude their sovereign power into our very minds and 
spirits. As anti-statist as we may try to be, our efforts will 
come to little if our state of mind is a mind of state. Zen helps 
us dispose of the clutter of authoritarian ideological garbage 
that automatically collects in our normal, well-adjusted mind, 
so that we become free to experience and appreciate the 
world, nature, and the “Ten Thousand Things,” the myriad 
beings around us, rather than just using them as fuel for our 
ill-fated egoistic cravings. 

Zen is also the strictest and most super-orthodox form of 
Buddhism—and at the same time the most iconoclastic, revo- 
lutionary, and anarchistic one. The roots of Zen go back to the 
beginnings of the Buddhist tradition—not to any founding 
sacred documents or to any succession of infallible authori- 
ties, but to the experience that started the tradition: the anar- 
chic mind! Forget the “ism” of Buddhism. It’s not ultimately 
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about doctrines and beliefs. The “Buddha” 
that it’s named after means simply the 
awakened mind or somebody, anyolebody, 
who happens to “have” that kind of mind. 
And Zen (or Ch’an in Chinese) means sim- 
ply meditation, which is just allowing the 
mind to be free, wild, awake, and aware. 
It’s not about the occasional or even regu- 
lar practice of certain standardized forms 
of activity (sitting and walking meditation, 
koan practice, being inscrutable, trying to 
look enlightened, etc.). Equating medita- 
tion with silent sitting is something that 
Zen simply will not stand for! Zen is also 
intimately linked to the absurd, but it can’t 
be reduced to doing and saying absurd 
things, as in the popular caricature of Zen. 
Zen is not nihilism, but is (like all 
Buddhism) the Middle Way between hope- 
less nihilism and rigid dogmatism; (Does a 
dogmatist have a Buddha-nature?). 


Original Minds 


en is also the practice of the Middle 
/ Way (Madhyamaka) philosophy. In 

particular, the form called prasangi- 
ca, the philosophical anti-philosophy of the 
great Indian'sage Nagarjuna (c. 150-250). 
It’s said that the king of the Nagas, a race 
of superhuman serpent people, appeared to 
Nagarjuna and gave him the 
Prajnaparamita (Perfection of Wisdom) 
sutras. Western supernatural snakes are 
sneaky and deceive us with dangerous 
knowledge; but Eastern ones are compas- 
sionate and help us’ poor deluded: humans 
gain a little wisdom. Awakened by the wis- 
dom he found in the sutras, Nagarjuna 
went on to demonstrate that all discourse 
about the nature of reality is nonsense. 
Actually, he showed that it is nonsense, 
it isn’t nonsense, it both is and isn’t non- 
sense, and it neither is nor isn’t nonsense. 
Then he showed that everything he just 
showed isn’t true. Actually, that it is true, 
it isn’t true, it both is and isn’t true, and it 
neither is nor isn’t true. Then he showed 
that all this stuff he just showed about 
truth is nonsense, etc. etc. We could go on, 
but you get the point. Zen practitioners got 
it, and decided to create their own unique 
ways of using words and concepts to 
destroy our illusions about ‘words and 
concepts. 
Going even further back in history, Zen’s 
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origin can be traced back to the time that Shakyamuni Buddha 
went to Bodhgaya, sat down under the Bodhi Tree, and 
invented meditation. Of course he didn’t really invent, it but 
that’s as good a point as any to mark its beginning ,and we 
have all those fantastic statues to remind us of him sitting 
there. You can almost hear the giant sucking sound as the void 
begins to swallow everything up! Anyway, Zen is the medita- 
tion school, so its very name points back to that experience. 

Another event that’s sometimes seen as the origin of Zen 
(can’t something have several origins?) is Shakyamuni 
Buddha’s famous Flower Sermon at Vulture Peak. A huge 
throng assembled to hear his profound words. Many of them 
must have been desperate for an infallible guru to save them 
from all that angry karma snapping at their asses. But all he 
did was silently hold up a flower before the teeming multi- 
tude. (If you think this lousy article is a disappointment, imag- 
ine what they thought!) But a single person, Kashyapa, 
smiled, showing that at least one person got it. That there’s 
nothing to get! This could also be looked upon as the point at 
which irony entered the history of thought, a tradition carried 
on fiercely by Zen, but much neglected by later deadly serious 
spiritual and political tendencies, including the most radical 
and anarchistic ones. 


How Empty Is It? 


Most of the time when the Buddha did sermons he did talk, 
but he tended to emphasize that all things—including his own 
words and concepts—are empty. What he meant by that is that 
like everything else they’re empty of “inherent being” or sub- 
stantiality. They’re nothing but a lie “in themselves.” The 
truth is always elsewhere—his words and everything else can 
only be understood as inseparable parts of an interrelated web. 
This web is often pictured as “The Jewel Net of Indra,” an 
infinite expanse of gems, each one reflecting the light of all 
the others. We distort the interconnectedness and interdetermi- 
nation of the entire infinitely-faceted Intergalactic Net when 
we abstract separate objects and egos from it. 

This is a very radical teaching. Blake had the same idea, 
that if the doors of perception were cleansed everything would 
appear as it is: Infinite. The Heart Sutra, which is one of the 
most important Buddhist texts and is recited daily in many 
monasteries, shows the revolutionary implications of this idea 
of deep interrelatedness (dependent origination or pratitya- 
samutpada), the idea that all things open into the infinite. 

This sutra says that all dharmas, the constituents of all beings, 
are “marked with emptiness,” and that “in emptiness there is 
no. form, nor feeling, nor perception, nor impulse, nor con- 
sciousness; No eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, mind; No forms, 
sounds, smalls, tastes, touchables or objects of mind; No 
sight-organ element, . .. . No mind-consciousness element . . . 
no ignorance, no extinction of ignorance... . no decay and 
death, no extinction of decay and death. . . . no suffering, no 
origination, no stopping, no path. . . . no cognition, no attain- 
ment and no non-attainment.” [HS 91, 97, 113] It’s pretty 
much no nothing, and this destroys the basis for everything, 
including all the most fundamental tenets of Buddhism. The 
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central teachings, the Four Noble Truths of Suffering, the 
Cause of suffering, the Cure for suffering, and the Way to 
effect the cure are all undermined, because here is vo suffer- 
ing, no causality, no cessation, no way! 

And Buddhism is all about the “awakened mind,” right? 
Tough luck: “no mind!” 


Have A Little Compassion 


goals are pointless, and nothing we say communicates 

anything! But irony strikes again. Coming to a realiza- 
tion of all these limits is part of the therapy that we need to 
escape the real suffering that comes from living in a constant- 
ly-disappointing bad-dreamworld of illusion—a world in 
which we pretend that what is empty is full, that we (unlike 
anybody else) can literally do the impossible, and that our 
own personal ideas are a good substitute for reality. Though 
neither our suffering nor the ego that we think undergoes the 
suffering have “inherent existence,” there is a real experience 
of suffering that hits us when we succumb to these illusions. 
The dissatisfaction, hopelessness, anxiety, and depression that 
follow lead us to lash out angrily at the world and to struggle 
desperately to gain impossible control over it. So we end up 
inflicting even more suffering on the humans, cats, dogs, door 
frames and other beings that have the bad luck to stand in our 
way. 

So what can we do? Shakyamuni Buddha once said that if 
you find someone who has been wounded with a poison 
arrow, the most urgent thing is not to find out who shot the 
arrow, what the bow was made of, who made the arrow, etc. 
but to remove the goddamn arrow! Every day we observe a 
world of people walking around with arrows sticking out of 
their chests. We look in the mirror and see an arrow protrud- 
ing from our very own skull. Lost in thought, on whatever 
irrelevantly exalted or distractingly trashy level, we somehow 
forget to show a little compassion for others or even ourselves 
and get to work on extracting those arrows. 

Zen is about that compassionate action. It’s the way of 
negation, but it’s also the most positive and practical path 
imaginable. According to Hui-neng, “the spirit of the Way 
means always behaving respectfully, universally respecting 
and loving all creatures, without disdain.” [SH 91] If we open 
ourselves to really experiencing other beings and nature, we 
can stop dominating and manipulating them, and begin to 
appreciate and even love them. This boundless care for other 
beings is expressed in the Shiguseigan or boddhisattva vow 
that’s recited at the end of zazen (sitting) practice. It begins: 
“beings are countless, I vow to save them all.” Cross my 
Heart Sutra and hope to neither be born nor die! If I can’t save 
trillions, maybe I can at least save a few billion. Zen urges us 
to aim our anti-arrows very high! 


H: depressing! Everything’s running on empty, all our 


Living In Lotus Land 


It should be clear now that Zen is not a form of mere 
escapism— in fact, it’s just the opposite. It does promise an 
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escape—an escape from suffering and the 
illusions that cause it. But it teaches that 
liberation from illusion and suffering can 
only be achieved by a more intense experi- 
ence of the reality of the world and of 
nature. Zen, for all its ascetic practices, 
revels in worldliness. It’s true to the 
Buddhist teaching that Samsara, the crazy, 
bustling, dusty world of constant change is 
itself Nirvana, the liberation that results 
from complete awakening. Hui-neng says 
that “Seeking enlightenment apart from the 
world/ Is like looking for crawfish tails on 
a nutria.” [SH 23, slightly revised] Hakuin 
expresses the same idea when he says that 
“This earth where we stand is the Pure 
Lotus Land,/ And this very body, the body 
of Buddha!” [ZW] And contemporary 
Buddhist poet Gary Snyder says that “the 
truly experienced person,” by which he 
means the truly experiencing person, 
“delights in the ordinary.” [PW 153] 

In a similar spirit, Hui-neng asks how 
the legacy of great masters should be 
“demonstrated and transmitted?” This is 
pretty important, because Zen is defined as 
the school of “direct transmission outside 
the scriptures.” Hui-neng replies that 
“there is no demonstration or transmission; 
it is only a matter of seeing nature, not a 
matter of meditation or liberation. .. . 
these two things are not Buddhism; 
Buddhism is a non-dualistic teaching.” Not 
“transmitting something,” but seeing 
nature. If we allow ourselves to really 
experience nature we find that we are not 
just in it; we are it, though even to say that 
distorts what we see. That old Jewish lens- 
grinder who worked so diligently to clarify 
our sight expressed it accurately: “we” and 
“it” are both forms of natura naturans, 
“nature naturing.” 

Zen would add, “empty forms.” 


Please Identify Yourself 


Hakuin says that “it is with great 
respect and deep reverence that I urge all 
of you superior seekers who investigate the 
secret depths to be as earnest in penetrat- 
ing and clarifying the self as you would be 
in putting out a fire on top of your head.” 
[ET 3] I’m sure we’ve all been in that situ- 
ation and have probably not spent a lot of 
time weighing our options. Hakuin’s 
urgent message about the self might really 
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be phrased: “Liar, liar, brain’s on fire!” It’s 
hard for us to face self-non-knowledge. 
Should we look for the true self, the real 
self, the authentic self? Good luck! If you 
do it you’re in for a big (or more precisely, 
an infinitely small) surprise. Hakuin says 
that “if we turn directly, and prove our 
True Nature/ That true Self is no-self/ Our 
own Self is no-self/ We stand beyond ego 
and past clever words.” [ZW] 

But if there is no self, why then does 
Buddhism, and even Zen itself, sometimes 
talk of a self? According to Hui-neng it’s 
not because though there’s no “little self” 
there’s a “Big Self.” It’s not because 
though there’s no “lower self,” there’s still 
a “Higher Self.” He sticks with the basic 
Buddhist view, “No Self’ (anatta), but 
points out that “in order to liberate people, 
the self is provisionally defined.” [SH 125] 
We can give the self some slack for a 
while. In the end, though, we have to shoot 
it down. Dogen puts it as follows: “To 
study the Buddha is to study the self. To 
study the self is to forget the self. To forget 
the self is to be actualized by myriad 
things.” [GK 36] This is from the “Genjo 
Koan,” a brief text that is Dogen’s most 
famous one. We find our self by forgetting 
the self. 

Our enlightenment comes from every- 
thing we experience, the Ten Thousand 
Things. Hit the road! 


Il. KILLING THE BUDDHA: 
ZEN’S ASSAULT ON AUTHORITY 


place in Zen practice accorded to the 

teacher or master proves that Zen is 
“authoritarian.” Not to mention that the 
poor student sometimes gets whacked with 
a stick. Sado-masochistic authoritarianism, 
no less! No doubt Zen can decline into a 
cult of personality, but to the extent that it 
follows its own path of the awakened 
mind, it is radically and uncompromisingly 
antiauthoritarian and anarchistic. Neither 
Shakyamuni Buddha nor any Buddha, 
Boddhisattva or arhat, much less any mas- 
ter, guru or teacher has the least authority 
over anyone. As Shakyamuni Buddha him- 
self said we have to “work out our own 
salvation with diligence” rather than rely- 
ing on him or anyone else as an authority. 
No gurus, no saviors. Hui-neng points out 


S ome people think that the exalted 
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that “scripture clearly says to take refuge in the Buddha in 
oneself, not to take refuge in another Buddha,” [SH 40] and 
Hakuin echoes this, saying, “Outside us, no Buddhas./ How 
near the Truth, yet how far we seek!/ Like one in water cry- 
ing, ‘I thirst.’” [ZW] 


Open Koad 


The most sustained and most notorious Zen assault on all 
forms of authority is found in Lin-Chi, the founder of Rinzai, 
the most overtly anarchic branch of Zen. For Lin-Chi, “things 
like the Three Vehicles and the twelve divisions of the scrip- 
tural teachings—they’re all so much old toilet paper to wipe 
away filth. The Buddha is a phantom body, the patriarchs are 
nothing but old monks. . . If you seek the Buddha, you’ll be 
seized by the Buddha devil. If you seek the patriarchs, you’ll 
be fettered by the patriarch devil. As long as you seek some- 
thing, it can only lead to suffering. Better to do nothing.” [ZT 
47] Doing nothing [wu wei] is the famous Daoist concept for 
natural action, action in accord with Dao, action in which we 
freely follow our own way and allow other beings to do like- 
wise. Zhuangzi, the great anarchic Daoist sage, compared it to 
“riding on the wind.” 

To do this, we have to free ourselves from our heavy load 
of karma, that is, the mental formations, habits, prejudices, fil- 
ters of experience that are the poisonous legacy of our past 
egoistic strivings for domination. A lot of the burden consists 
of images of external authorities—gods and other higher 
beings, leaders and experts, teachers and gurus, sacred scrip- 
tures and other revered documents—that we use as panaceas 
to avoid confronting our own experience and solving our own 
problems. Lin-Chi says “Get rid of all of them!” As Laozi (the 
great donothingist) said, the wise person can travel very far 
without taking along any baggage! (Maybe just a roll of old 
toilet paper!) 

So then, Zen says we should look away from the world and 
all external authorities and turn inward to find our source of 
authority? Far from it! We need freedom from both internal 
and external authorities and principles. After all, all those 
external authorities control us only because they take on the 
form of a powerful image within our mind. So Lin-Chi says, 
“Whether you’re facing inward or facing outward, whatever 
you meet up with, just kill it! If you meet a Buddha, kill the 
Buddha. If you meet a patriarch, kill the patriarch. If you meet 
an arhat, kill the arhat. If you meet your parents, kill your par- 
ents. If you meet your kinfolk, kill your kinfolk. Then for the 
first time you will gain emancipation, will not be entangled 
with things, will pass freely anywhere you wish to go.” [ZT 
52] If we kill all these dominating authority-figures (images 
or figurations within consciousness), then we can experience 
the reality behind the image, the reality of mind, the reality of 
beings. 

Lin-Chi exhorts the “Followers of the Way” not to “take 
the Buddha to be some sort of ultimate goal. In my view he’s 
more like the hole in a privy.” [ZT 76] This (like the toilet 
paper remark) is a typical Zen comment, and should always 
be looked upon as is a form of highest praise. The hole in the 
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donut may be relatively useless, but some holes serve a very 
important practical purpose. Lin-Chi is harsher with bod- 
dhisattvas and arhats, who are dismissed as “all so many 
cangues and chains, things for fettering people.” [ZT 76] The 
point may be to emphasize the fact that only the free, awak- 
ened mind (“Buddha”) is beyond being turned into a new 
source of subjection and bondage. The Buddha is just the hole 
through which all the old shit (“die alte Scheisse,” as someone 
called it) passes when we relieve ourselves of it. 

So where should we look as our source of authority? To 
ourselves, of course—and since there’s no self, that means we 
should look nowhere. “Do you want to get to know the patri- 
archs and the Buddhas? They’re none other than you, the peo- 
ple standing in front of me listening to this lecture on the 
Dharma!” There’s a bit of irony in lecturing the Buddha on 
the Dharma! But what’s really absurd is all these Buddhas 
running around looking for gurus to give them the truth. 
“Students don’t have enough faith in themselves, and so they 
rush around looking for something outside themselves.” 

[ZT 23] 


Nothing outside, nothing inside. 


Ili. Last Worps 


to look at the opening and closing words. Often the parts 

that seem at first to be peripheral (dedications, salutations, 
etc.) convey some of the most crucial messages in the entire 
work. Hakuin concludes his Zen 101 course with two injunc- 
tions. First, he humbly begs his students to “overlook once 
more an old man’s foolish grumblings.” And then he implores 
them to “please take good care of yourselves.” Thus with his 
always focused, ever-attentive mindfulness, Hakuin concludes 
with the essential non-essence of Buddhism and Zen: non- 
attachment and compassion.[ET 103] 
So go out and kill some Buddhas, and have a really, really 
nice day! 


I: many of the classic Buddhist and Zen texts it’s important 
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The American Philosophical or Individualist Anarchist school 


has always defended a universal right of secession: small state 
from big state, region from small state, town from region, 
neighborhood from town, family from neighborhood—and 
children from family. | 


‘Is the enemy strong? One avoids him.” 


—Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, People’s War People’s Army 


un Tzu, Von Clausewitz, and Napoleon all agree. When 

the battle’s over and one has lost and they have tri- 

umphed again, one must run away—especially if one 
hopes to fight another day. Napoleon points out that a good 
tactical retreat is not a rout and shambles but an orderly with- 
drawal toward sources of logistical reinforcement, complete 
with rear-guard guerilla and political action. 

A sufi once mentioned to me that mystics are accused of 
“escapism” —but when there’s a tiger chasing you, he said, 
doesn’t escapism make perfect sense? To evade repression by 
vanishing—to wriggle out from encirclement and siege—to 
fade into the underbrush or maquis (whether natural or 
social)—to “drop out” (as Generalissimo T. Leary put it) and 
head for the hills and no-go zones (whether actual or 
metaphorical): wouldn’t this constitute the best strategem we 
can hope for under present circumstances? 

In fact, given “the will to power as disappearance,” 
wouldn’t a successful escape provide good cause to congratu- 
late ourselves on a touch of strategic brilliance?—almost turn- 
ing a defeat into victory? Escapism as a political/military 
movement recognizes amongst its great precursors Houdini 
and the Count of Monte Cristo. 

In my fictional mini-utopia (published in the last issue of 
Fifth Estate), “Pastoral Letter from Sion County,” I explored 
tactics for dropping out clandestinely through benign crime 
and social camouflage, on the scale of a small rural political 


unit infiltrated by pot-growing anarchists and neo-luddites. A . 
number of readers have asked if such a place really exists. 
Unfortunately the answer is “well, sort of,” since the piece 
was inspired by some real-life examples—but not really, since 
none of them have achieved the de facto independence of 
“Sion County.” Sorry—no tickets to Erewhon. 

In the course of my research, I wrote to activist/historian 
Kirkpatrick Sale (who certainly qualifies for the title “Gen. 
Ludd”’) to ask if he knew of any secular luddite communities 
anywhere in the world. His sad answer was “no.” But he did 
turn me on to some interesting sources. 

The first was a book. I’m embarrassed to say I’d never 
even heard of it: The Breakdown of Nations (1957) by 
Leopold Kohr. The simple and beautifully-argued thesis of 
this work is that Small is Beautiful. (Actually I think this slo- 
gan was coined by Kohr’s better-known disciple, EF 
Schumacher.) The English Fourth World Journal, which car- 
ries on Kohr’s work, summarizes the message as “For Small 
Nations—Small Communities—Small Farms—Small 
Industries—Small Fisheries—and the Inalienable Sovereignty 
of the Human Spirit.” 

When Kohr wrote Breakdown, world power was divided 
between two enormous political units, the USA and USSR. 
When he asked himself whether he expected his idea would 
ever be realized in history, he answered himself with a whole 
chapter consisting of a single word: “No.” The notion of 
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secession seemed very dim in the 1950s. But Kohr himself 
never gave up revolutionary hope and in fact ended his career 
working for the independence of Wales from the UK. In those 
days who could’ve predicted the breakdown of the USSR?— 
or the UK, for that matter? 

Kohr’s book seems quite relevant now, and certainly it 
deserves to be brought back in print—along with another neg- 
lected masterpiece on “minarchy” and mutualism, Proudhon’s 
Federalism. Secessionism has always appealed to some anar- 
chists, not as the end of the revolution but at least as its begin- 
ning. (The end, as in Kropotkin and G. Landauer, would be 
regional anarcho-federations of autonomous entities.) 
Lysander Spooner liked to shock people by saying he support- 
ed both Abolition and Secession. The American Philosophical 
or Individualist Anarchist school has always defended a uni- 
versal right of secession: small state from big state, region 
from small state, town from region, neighborhood from town, 
family from neighborhood—and children from family. 
Naturally this right also includes that of voluntary association, 
as in Stirner’s “union of egoists.” 

I learned a second interesting thing from Kirkpatrick Sale: 
secessionism is “in the air” these days; movements are spring- 
ing up here and there, partly inspired by the demise of the 
USSR, more recently by the Pure Capitalist Imperialism of the 
USA, which has become too disgusting to ignore. Zapatista- 
style armed uprisings seem utterly futile in the face of US 
military and police power—but secession may offer a political 
and non-violent option: a kind of legal Escapism. 

The Internet is abuzz with these ideas and movements, 
~ including break-away proposals from Maine (the “Second 
Maine Militia” headed up by novelist Caroline Chute); New 
Hampshire (the “Project” launched by capital-L Libertarians 
to persuade 20,000 freedom-lovers to migrate to that state); 
the Republic of Texas (a politically-dubious but amusing 
group; I once met their “Ambassador to the Court of St. _ 
James” in Dublin, after he’d been thrown out of his London 
“Embassy” for non-payment of rent); Alaska; North Carolina; 
etc. etc. 

Secession has appeal across a wide spectrum of political 
tastes: decentralists, greens, bioregionalists, “buddhist econo- 
mists,” socialists, libertarian marxists, anti-globalists, 
Libertarians, libertarians, separatists, “Third” and “Fourth” 
world nationalist movements, tribal rights militants, neo-lud- 
dites, true federalists, true conservatives (ie, conservationists 
and isolationists), anarchists—even a few disgusted 
Democrats—can all find something to admire in this loose 
philosophy. 

Kirkpatrick invited me to a conference on secession in 
Middlebury, Vermont, co-sponsored by Fourth World and the 
Second Vermont Republic (SVR), a secession movement 
pushing for Vermont independence. Rad.Con 2 (“second radi- 
cal consultation”; the first was held in England in 2001) asked 
its delegates, “After the Fall of the US Empire, Then What?” 
The event was scheduled for the weekend after the national 
election in November, on the premise that Bush would “win.” 
Delegates expressed the belief that four more years (mini- 
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mum) of imperial war, insane deficit spending, predatory capi- 
talism, and general immiseration will result in conditions pro- 
pitious for secession. They intend to get ready by organizing 
now. 

The mood of Rad.Con 2 was upbeat and hopeful. A good 
deal of discussion was devoted to the question of the constitu- 
tionality of secession. SVR founders Thomas Naylor and Don 
Livingston argue for its legality; their reasons are fascinating 
but naturally of little interest to anarchists. I presented the old 
Lysander Spooner argument that the Constitution itself should 
be considered illegal, based as it is on a false definition of the 
social contract. The Constitution represents a counter-revolu- 
tionary coup d’etat by plutocratic anti-democratic forces. Our 
last “legitimate” governing document was the Articles of 
Confederation (based in part on the Iroquois Confederation), 
which made a serious attempt to organize for “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Agrarian and democratic forces in the American 
Revolution detested the Constitution and correctly identified it 
as a conspiracy of wealth and power. The so-called “Anti- 
Federalists” (who were actually the true federalists, not Alex 
Hamilton and his gang of bankers and landlords) resisted to 
the point of violence. New York, Virginia, and Rhode Island 
actually reserved the right to secede when they finally joined 
the “union.” Vermont, which had seceded not only from the 
British Empire but also from New York, retained its independ- 
ence from 1777 to 1791. Ethan Allen (like Sam Adams, 
Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Gov. George Clinton of 
New York, Tom Paine) was one of the original “unterrified 
Jeffersonians” (unlike Jefferson himself!), but unfortunately 
Allen died before he could lead the Anti-Federalist resistance. 
It’s nice to imagine a rebirth of his Green Mountain Rangers 
(the true non-sexist name of the so-called “GM Boys’) in the 
maquis of modern Vermont... . 

narchism in North America has never developed sus- 
Az success despite significant rhetoric and peri- 

odic moments of tactical promise. Beyond small and 
scattered anarchist liberated zones, isolated actions in radical 
labor unions, a waning co-op movement, a youth movement 
with multiple styles but limited substance, and no effective 
anti-global movement or even anti-war movement . . . noth- 
ing’s really moving. Thousands of websites pass as “organiza- 
tion” and big protest marches are now considered ends in 
themselves. “Symbolic discourse” is confused with “praxis.” 
Some anarchists have embraced “nihilism,” the belief that 
nothing can be done except hope for the end of Civilization. 
No strategic alliances are allowed to sully the purity of our 
intransigent positions; in fact, most of us spend most of our 
time denouncing each other. 

Anarchists often complain about the lack of “non-whites” 
at various of our events, etc. Purist anarchism seems to offer 
little to people facing immediate oppressions of poverty and 
racism. Why should anarchists who claim to be “‘post-ideolog- 
ical” find it so difficult to cut slack for other people’s defini- 
tions of freedom? 

In fact many radical Blacks, Chicanos, and Native 
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Americans are intensely interested in separatism—which need 
not imply racism. We should remember it’s the US govern- 
ment that defines “race” according to genetic heritage, where- 
as Native Americans, for example, formerly defined them- 
selves by way of life not blood. The Iroquois Constitution has 
a whole section devoted to adoption, both of tribes and indi- 
viduals. This wide-spread practice resulted in “Black Indians” 
and “White Indians” (including at least one Iranian friend of 
mine, adopted into the Native American Church). 

Can anarchism re-invigorate itself by making strategic 
alliances with separatist and secessionist movements? Or—if 
this question seems too parochial—does secessionism stand 
any chance of success?—or victory? 

Well, how about anarchist revolution? How’re its chances 
of success these days?—Or how about the downfall of 
Civilization? 

Secessionism of the Second-Vermont-Republic variety is 
based on Kohr-type thinking, basically decentralist, non- 
authoritarian, roughly “socialist” (although they prefer the 
term “commons’”), green and sustainable, not to mention anti- 
imperialist and anti-war. If anarchists in the Northeast biore- 
gion were considering strategic alliances, the SVR might seem 
a good choice. Just now they’re on a roll—maybe. 

Certainly, anti-statists can make valid critiques of varying 
aspects of the currently configured secessionist project. Like 
any radical endeavor, we should only participate with our eyes 
open and intellects engaged, hoping to enhance the revolution- 
ary tenor of groups grappling with intentionally unraveling 
mass culture. If nothing has happened in four years to further 
the cause, then obviously I’ll have to reconsider. Meanwhile, 
however, I hope at least for a virtuous form of Escapism, a 
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For further reading, the auther suggests: 


The Second Republic 

Journal of Vermont Independence 
POB 1516 

Montpelier, VT 05601 


Thomas Naylor, The Vermont Manifesto 
published by Xlibris, 1-800-795-4274 





Naylor on Vermont, George Bush and Secession, from The Vermont Cynic: 


http://www.vermonteynic.com/news/2003/10/14/News/Thomas.Naylor.On. 


Verm eorge.B nd. ion- 80.shi 


Vermont Independence Day Petition: 


http://www. vermontindependenceday.org/pages/1/index.htm 


New Hampshire Free State Project 
74 Shirley Hill Rd. 

Goffstown, NH 03045 
1-888-532-4604 


Fourth World Journal 

ed. John Papworth 

POB 2410 

Swindon, England SN5 4XN 






The article above by regular Fifth Estate contributor Peter 
Lamborn Wilson is one of those provocative pieces that ener- 
gized an intense collective discussion as to whether its advo- 
cacy of secession is a revolutionary possibility or a reformist 
scheme leading nowhere. 

Those advocating public debate of this issue in the pages 


spark for the imagination, maybe even... a cause. 
—December 2004 


of the magazine prevailed, so we now ask our readers to offer 
their opinions. Correspondence on this subject is welcome 
and encouraged, but should meet the requirements listed on 
our Letters page. 


From The Middlebury Declaration: 
http://www.vermontrepublic.org/writings/middleburydeclaration,html 


In our deliberations we have considered many kinds of strategies for a new politics and eventually decided upon the inauguration 
of a campaign to monitor, study, promote, and develop agencies of separatism. By separatism we mean all the forms by which small 
political bodies distance themselves from larger ones, as in decentralization, dinsioe disunion, division, devolution, or secession, 
creating small and independent states that rule themselves. Of course we favor such states that operate with participatory democracy 
and justice, which is only attainable as a small scale, but the primary principle is that states should enact their own separation and self- 
government as they see fit. , 

It is important to realize that the separatist and self-determination movement is actually the most important and most widespread 

olitical force in the world today and has been for the last half-century, during which time the United Nations, for example, has grown 
oa 51 nations in 1945 to 193 nations in 2004. The break-up of the Soviet Union and the former Yugoslavia are recent manifesta- 
tions of the separatist trend, and there are separatist movements in more than two dozen countries at this time, including such well- 
known ones as in Catalonia, Scotland, Wales, Lapland, Sardinia, Sicily, Sudan, Congo, Kashmir, Chechnya, Kurdistan, Quebec, British 
Columbia, Mexico, and the Indian nations of North America. 

There is no reason that we cannot begin to examine the process of secession in the United States. There are already at least 28 
separatist organizations in this country—the most active seem to be in Alaska, Cascadia, Texas, Hawaii, Vermont, Puerto Rico, and the 
South—and there seems to be a spreading sentiment that, because the national government has shown itself to be clumsy, unrespon- 
sive, and unaccountable, in so many ways, power should be concentrated at lower levels. Whether these levels should be the states or 
coherent regions within the states or something smaller still is a matter best left to the people active in devolution, but the principle of 
secession must be established as valid and legitimate. 

To this end, therefore, we the undersigned are pledged to create a movement that will place secession on the national a enda, 
encourage secessionist organizations, develop communication among existing and future secessionist groups, and create a eas of 
scholarship to examine and promote the ideas and principles of secessionism. 


November 7, 2004 Middlebury, Vermont 
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On Having Something to Do 


e tried dropping out, and we tried working in the 
\ \ factory. We tried teaching, and we tried going back 
to school. We tried organizing the workers, and we 
tried permitted protest marches. We tried passing leaflets to 
every passerby, and we tried wheatpasting every wall with 
provocative posters. We even tried nighttime guerilla graffiti 
squads. 

We tried growing all our own food, and we tried living off 
the grid. We tried email and websites and every interactive, 
interconnected, virtual hypermedia imaginable. We tried pirate 
radio and permitted radio and community access television. 

We tried pacifism, and we tried self-defense. We tried 
stealing from the man, and we tried selling our labor to the 
highest bidder. We tried 
socialism, and we tried 
anarchism. And we tried every 
“ism” in between. We tried 
strikes, and we tried block- 
ades. We tried silence, and we 
tried noise. We tried all of the 
above and nothing at all. And 
nothing fucking worked. 

Nothing except the pact 
that tomorrow would be 
different, a pact written in the 
bond of strangers whose eyes 
met in recognition behind the 
barricades. Nothing except the 
poetry of her voice calling my 
name at 2am. Nothing except 
that dance party where we all 
stared at the sacred starlight , 
and stayed up all night to see 
the sunrise. Nothing except we 
that potluck dinner where TI 
every dish tasted like nectar ens 
and every argument led to a 
new revelation and an even 
better plan. Nothing except 
that toddler’s first steps on a 
cold October day. 

The wide world is not as 
wild as we desire, and the rul- 
ing elite are even more 
demonic than first fathomed. 
And the “masses of regular 
people” are tired and worn and their allegiances torn between 
a hundred varieties of old time religion and common com- 
modity fetishism. So hungry for something real, we’ll break 
bread with a guru at lunch and pie him for being a fraud 
before dinner. 

Of course these are desperate times, but in a permanent 
culture of permanent crisis and catastrophe porn, when have 
the times been anything else? Some of us sold out our 
principles and voted for that dour-faced hypocrite from 
Massachusetts, and some of us have no principles to sell—we 
just do our best, day by day. 
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In the wake of the November election, a 25-year-old 
university student from Georgia drove to ground zero in lower 
Manhattan and took his own life with a shotgun. His closest 
friends and acquaintances shared the consensus, and their 
quotes make that clear: “I’m absolutely sure it’s a protest. I 
don’t know what made him commit suicide, but where he did 
it was symbolic;” “I see it as a political statement. He was so 
opposed to the war;” “I told his mother there are some people 
so sensitive and intelligent and passionate they don’t belong 
in the world the way it is today.” 

Impressed by the drama of the action, I told some people 
the story. Whether prowar or antiwar, the people seemed to 
feel the same. “That was stupid,” they said. Never an advocate 
of heroic martyrdom but 
knowing in my heart what that 
man felt that day, a suicidal 
zen nihilism suddenly didn’t 
seem so very strange to me. 
While I’m not suggesting we 
adopt suicide as a tactic, I’m 
equally unsure I’ve ever done 
anything as meaningful. 

I stayed home from a 
protest today; I missed an 
opportunity to taunt the rulers 
and express my outrage at 
another injustice, because I 
didn’t want to leave this 
hollow and drive on the 
highway. Because I wanted to 
stay home and work on this 
essay about doing something. 

Occasionally, people who 
read this journal seek us out 
and come to visit, wanting to 
meet some of the collective 
members who have advocated 
anarchy for so many years. 
Sometimes people are shocked 
to see how “normal” we are, 
shocked to learn that many of 
the collective members have 
regular paying jobs, houses 
fi with mortgages, even cars. 

This dream that wakes me 

up, this dream that fuels my 
days: it’s not about whether we have it all figured out and 
have growing in our bellies the key to social revolution. It’s 
not so much about the answers—but the questions. It’s not 
that we have the solution—but that we want to understand the 
problem and undermine the power. We’ve tried so many 
things, and we’ll try many of them again. 

On any given day, we might have something to do, some 
bold collective action to render all past actions mere 
rehearsals for the revolutionary dawn. And then, we might 
have nothing to do but drink and dance and ask you, 
our readers, ““What are you going to do?” 

—Sunfrog, January 2005 
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“Peace Forever” by Ruby Jazz (2001, when the artist was 8 years old) 








Jackson Mac Low (1922-2004 


in New York on December 8th. Known for his partici- 

pation in the sixties performance group Fluxus, his 
association with John Cage, and his experiments in the so- 
called “chance composition” of poetry, Mac Low was also a 
lifelong anti-authoritarian activist. 

His method of composition and scoring of his work owe 
much to music; through his interest in anarchism and 
Buddhist metaphysics, Mac Low’s writing challenges the pri- 
macy of the poet’s ego as the determining factor in the writing 
of poetry. 

Experiments in composi- 
tion, while beginning in the 
40s, were clarified in the 
mid-fifties with the use of 
“chance” procedures. In 
1955 he followed composer 
Earle Brown’s use of the 
Rand Corporation’s table of 
random digits as one of 
many so-called “chance” 
methods of composition. 
Throughout the 50s and 60s 
he pioneered the use of vari- 
ous formal procedures for 
writing poetry, procedures 
often grouped together as 
“chance” or “aleatoric,” but 
actually consisting of a vari- 
ety of methodologies, from 
the diastic-acrostics of early 
60s work included in 
Stanzas for Iris Lezak and 
Assymmetries (1-260) to the 
associative poems of the last 
few decades. After 1954, a biographical note explains, “‘non- 
intentional’ procedures, including systematic chance opera- 
tions, indeterminacy, acrostic and diastic ‘reading-through’ 
text-selection methods, and ‘translation’ between verbal texts 
and music, figured largely in his production of verbal, musi- 
cal, visual, and performance works.” Mac Low also wrote 
what he called “Simultaneities” —performance works for 
multiple “players” (both vocal and instrumental), and if his 
reading-through worked to rethink notions of prosody, of the 
line, the performance of his work required an end to generic 
distance between dance, poetry, and music. 

That he worked, as he said, “as an etymologist, writer of 
reference-book articles, copy editor, indexer, proofreader, and 
fact checker,” perhaps explains his attention to detail—and in 
his poetry he was able to render specific microscopic frag- 
ments in ways that drew attention to what is often visible but 
not seen. 

‘In addition to his influence upon artists, writers, musicians, 
and dancers, Mac Low’s life is an index of various cultures of 
resistance, a radical history that puts his work as a poet ina 
strikingly different context from the formal movements in art 
with which he is normally associated. 


Fixese poet and composer Jackson Mac Low died 


“What about those who are left 
‘alive’ and ‘whole’? What about 
what happens inside them? 
What about the millions of 
ordinary men whose ideals are 
shattered, whose good will is 
soured by learning to destroy 
and hate, by seeing their fellow 
men destroyed and their own 
property, by being hated?” 
—Jackson Mac Low 
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Moving to New York during WWII, he participated in 
anarchist and pacifist gatherings, including discussions at the 
Spanish anarchist meeting hall on Broadway and weekend 
picnics and dances at the Ferrer colony at Stelton, New Jersey. 
During the war and until 1954 when it ceased publication, 
Mac Low was one of the contributors to, and editors of, the 
NYC anarchist paper Why? (later called Resistance) and in 
the late forties was associated with Bearsville, NY, anarchists 
Holley Cantine and Dachine Rainer, writing music reviews for 
their periodical, Retort. 

In June 1955, Mac Low 
was arrested for protesting 
civil defense drills. The 
New York World-Telegram 
wrote, “The demonstrators 
were members of The 
Catholic Workers, The War 
Resisters League, and the 
Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, plus one 
man, Jackson Mac Low, 32, 
who said he was not a mem- 
ber of any of these groups.” 
Among those arrested were 
Dorothy Day, Ammon 
Hennacy, Bayard Rustin and 
Judith Malina. 

In a letter of explanation 
to Bayard Rustin, Mac Low 
distinguished himself from 
those protesting the fear- 
mongering of civil defense 
drills: “I believe that the 
danger of Russian H bomb 
raids in the immediate 
future is very remote, whereas I believe the experimental 
explosion of A Bombs, but much more, of H (thermonuclear) 
bombs, constitutes more than an ‘immediate danger’ but 
rather is, more than possibly, an actual present producer of 
great damage to mankind and all his works.” 

In a 1940 statement “Conscription,” Mac Low takes great 
pains to describe how war is not only immoral for its destruc- 
tion of life, of culture, but something else as well: “What 
about those who are left ‘alive’ and ‘whole’? What about what 
happens inside them? What about the millions of ordinary 
men whose ideals are shattered, whose good will is soured by 
learning to destroy and hate, by seeing their fellow men 
destroyed and their own property, by being hated?” 

In the last twenty years, the context for his work was inter- 
nationalized as more than a dozen books, including 
Representative Works, Twenties and the forthcoming Doings: 
Performance Works (1955-2002), have allowed new genera- 
tions of readers to discover his work. 

—Joel Kuszai 
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oet, revolutionary, artist—an inspiration to three 
P generations of radicals in the struggle for a better 

world—Carlos Cortez died in his sleep at his home in 
Chicago on January 18, after an illness that had long confined 
him to a wheelchair; he was 81. A member of the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW) for nearly sixty years, with red 
card number X321826, he remained to the end a fervent sup- 
porter of working class self-emancipation and an irreconcil- 
able enemy of capitalism and the state. Fellow Worker Cortez 
died like a good Wobbly, with his union dues paid up. 

The following Saturday, some 500 friends and fellow 
workers—many from out of state—braved Chicago’s worst 
blizzard in years for a last visit to Carlos’s studio. 

Born and raised in Milwaukee, Carlos was the son of a 
Mexican-born, Native American Wobbly father and a 
German-American Debsian socialist-pacifist mother. Non- 
dogmatic radicals, the Cortezes were active in a wide range of 
groups, from the Socialist Party to the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. Opposition to militarism was a family tradi- 
tion. Convinced that it was wrong for workers to shoot work- 
ers of other countries in the wars periodically concocted by 
profiteers and politicians, Carlos served eighteen months as a 
war resister in the federal penitentiary at Sandstone, 
Minnesota, during World War II. Shortly after completing his 
sentence, in 1947, he lined up in the IWW. The /ndustrial 
Worker was soon running his cartoons, and in the early 1950s, 
began featuring his poetry and articles as well. 


Prolific Wobbly Artist 


Carlos Cortez was unquestionably the [WW’s most prolific 
and best known post-World War II cartoonist, poet, and 
columnist. For several years he also edited the paper. 

Organizationally, the [WW remained Carlos’s main focus, 
but he was also active in other groups, including the New 
York-based anarchist/communist Libertarian League, Chicano 
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and Native American groups, 
several radical arts groups, the 
civil rights and antiwar move- 
ments, and labor-support activity 
(most notably for the United 
Farm Workers). 

In the 1970s, when the old 
Wobbly Fred Thompson took the 
initiative in reviving the world’s 
oldest working class publishing 
house, the Charles H. Kerr 
Company (est. 1886), Carlos 
became a vigorous supporter, 
and one of the firm’s mainstays, 
serving as president of its board 
of directors since 1993. His stu- 
dio was the Kerr board’s regular 
meeting place. 

Over the years Carlos made a 
living, as the expression goes, at 
various so-called unskilled jobs, 
from construction work to janitor. His real work, however, 
was his Wobbly activism, his writing, and his art, from which 
he derived little income. 

Carlos’s Mexican/Native American/German heritage influ- 
enced his art: His major sources were the Mexican printmaker 
José Guadalupe Posada, and German expressionist Kathe 
Kollwitz. He is best known for his popular series of poster 
portraits of Joe Hill, Ben Fletcher, Lucy Parsons, Ricardo 
Flores Magon, Mother Jones, José Guadalupe Posada, Cesar 
Chavez, and—his last—Frank Little. 

The Kerr Company has published two books of his poems 
and art: Crystal-Gazing the Amber Fluid, introduced by 
Eugene Nelson (1990), and Where Are the Voices? & Other 
Wobbly Poems, introduced by Archie Green (1997). In 2002, 
Carlos also edited and introduced the book Viva Posada!—A 
Salute to the Great Printmaker of the Mexican Revolution, a 
centennial tribute, with contributions by many poets, artists 
and activists. 

The forthcoming centennial comic book, The Wobblies: A 
Graphic History of the IWW, edited by Paul Buhle and Nicole 
Schulman (Verso Books), includes a page by Carlos. 

These books, his other writings, and his powerful art make 
up a large part of what his close and longtime friend Federico 
Arcos has called the “vital and important legacy” of Carlos 
Cortez. 


RTEZ 


GONZALEZ de PA : 


—Federico Arcos 


—Franklin Rosemont 


FE Note: For a complete list of titles by Carlos Cortez, plus 
other [WW and radical labor writers, contact Charles H. Kerr 
Publishing Co., 1740, W. Greenleaf Ave., Chicago IL 60626. 
Also, expect more on Cortez in our next edition, the 
“Wobblies and Work” issue. By then we should also have a 
solid sampling of his work for sale in The Barn. 
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“A SINGLE STAR WEDS THE SPACE BETWEEN TWO BRANCHES.O 


and resisting in British Columbia (BC) Canada. Though 
I can’t say that I’m an ex-patriot, since I have always 

despised patriotism; I am currently an expatriate. Canada has 
long been a destination of choice for American political dissi- 
dents like myself, and for such refugees from US oppression 
as the enslaved Africans who followed the North Star to the 
last stop: on the Underground Railroad (though slavery was by 
no means illegal in Canada). In 2000, the now deceased 
African American surrealist poet, Ted Joans, put a new wrin- 
kle on that maroon tradition by swearing that he would move 
to Canada if George W Bush became President. Immediately 
after the election, he moved to Vancouver. For a variety of 
reasons, in 2002, I followed his ambulatory example by mov- 
ing to one of the Northern Gulf Islands (which are located in 
the Strait of Georgia between the West Coast of the Canadian 
mainland and Vancouver Island). Finally fed up, I had escaped 
the belly of the beast to seek sanctuary on Denman Island. 

And now in 2005, with Bush gloating over the prospect of 
having a second term to spend his newly minted political cap- 
ital, the tramp Northwards grows daily. It seemed that for 
about a month after last year’s American presidential sweep- 
stakes, there was a weekly feature story in the mainstream 
Canadian press on the “Reverse Brain Drain” or the burgeon- 
ing “Gay Exodus” or the “Liberal Flight” North. 


L= I have chosen to do my living, loving, writing, 


—GEORGE ELLIOTT CLARKE IN QUEBECITE 


As an anarchist in voluntary exile, I’ve never looked back. 
What’s hardest about being an expatriate though is that many 
people here, especially other expats, assume that I am uncriti- 
cal of Canada and even want to become a citizen. Actually, I 
prefer Canada to the US with the same wariness that makes 
me prefer a good cop to a bad cop, never forgetting that both 
the good and bad cop are often part of the same police state 
entrapment scenario and neither should be trusted with your 
liberty. Though I am now considered a “permanent resident” 
of Canada, I have no interest in becoming a Canadian citizen 
or swearing allegiance to the English queen in order to do so. 
I am acutely aware of the fact that Queen Elizabeth is not 
only despicable because she is the embodiment of colonial 
monarchy, but that her official status is especially irksome in 
Canada given the intensity of the cultural ties that link Québec 
to the Francophone diaspora. The ubiquitous appearance of 
the queen on Canadian currency and in every post office in 
the nation exposes the hypocritical lie of self-righteous 
Canadian shibboleths like “cultural diversity” and “‘multicul- 
turalism,” even in reference to the so-called “founding 
nations” from Europe. 

That I am already considered a citizen of one country is 
more than enough of an imposition on my freedom as far as 
I’m concerned. Instead of defining myself in statist terms, 
let’s just say that the borderless rainforested bioregion of 
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Cascadia (which defiantly oozes across the officially designat- 
ed boundaries of the Northwestern US and the West Coast of 
Canada) feels more like home than anywhere else I’ve ever 
lived. When I was first asked by Fifth Estate to write an expa- 
triate piece shortly after I arrived in Canada, I felt that it was 
premature. After having lived here for a few years though, it 
seems that I can now reflect on that experience with some 
perspective. So here’s my “letter home.” 

For starters, I am very aware that I am living on stolen 
land. Radical folks in these parts often paraphrase the 
Canadian national anthem’s bromide of “my home and native 
land” by substituting the more revealing: “my home on Native 
land.” Much of BC still remains unceded and Indigenous title 
to the land has never been extinguished. As I write this piece, 
Native resistance to Canada is very much in evidence across 
the province with long and short term land occupations 
emphasizing decolonization and self-determination stretching 
from Sutikalh (St’at’ime territory) or, in colonial terms, 
Melvin Creek to Skwelkwek’ welt (Shuswap territory) or, as 
the ski resort-minded settlers have renamed it, Sun Peaks. 
Given the context of the ongoing low intensity warfare against 
Aboriginal peoples in Canada, such Indigenous acts of rebel- 
lion and resistance to the onslaught of colonialism, resource 
industry extraction, tourism and gentrification are ironically 
considered to be trespassing by the Canadian government and 
therefore subject to suppression by the State. As always since 
the original European invasion, the struggle for land and liber- 
ty continues unabated. 

The picture I paint here is not that of maverick filmmaker 
Michael Moore’s sanitized and romanticized version of 
Canada which he frequently uses as a dramatic foil in opposi- 
tion to the US propaganda machine’s version of America the 
Beautiful. On the most basic level, many Canadians have 
never examined their own complicity in genocide against the 
Native population or their privileged position in the American 
Empire, and smugly take pride in Moore’s idealization of 
Canada. Such left-liberal American cultural products as 
“Bowling for Columbine” are problematic when seen in a 
Canadian context because they readily lend themselves to a 
self-congratulatory sense of historical denial on the part of the 
viewing audience. Even the much ballyhooed Canadian health 
care system is racked with class inequity, and its threadbare 
integrity is increasingly threatened by the prospect of corpo- 
rate privatization. 

However, Canadians generally seem to me to be less arro- 
gant than their US counterparts in relation to world politics. 
Canadians, for the most part, don’t grow up thinking that their 
country is the center of the universe or that they are the tough- 
est kid on the global block in the way that most Americans do. 
This is not to say that Canada is idyllic. 
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Domestically, white supremacy continues to rear its ugly 
head across the county with a constant flow of cases of police 
brutality against Native peoples and urbanized people of color 
in general. Moreover, there exists a virulent strain of racism 
against Asians that, after a series of anti-Chinese race riots on 
the West Coast in the 1880s and 1890s, culminated in the 
internment of Canadians of Japanese ancestry during World 
War II in the BC interior, and still lurks beneath the surface of 
the Pacific Rim prosperity of Western Canada. In the BC inte- 
rior, 1995’s Battle of Ts’Peten (Gustafsen Lake) is emblematic 
of the deep-seated nature of racism employed against those 
the Canadian government loves to patronizingly label as “First 
Nations” peoples, which ranges from the now defunct assimi- 
lationist residential schools designed to eradicate Native cul- 
ture to land grabs which imply the threat of armed combat as 
the ultimate enforcement tactic. The crisis situation there 
erupted around the Indigenous defence of the freedom to hold 
sun dance ceremonies on disputed lands that are traditional 
Secwepemce territory. It ended in a standoff against the biggest 
mobilization of Canadian military forces since the crushing of 
Louis Riel and the Métis resistance in 1885. In fact, what is 
now an institutionalized national symbol, the Mounties or 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP), was itself original- 
ly created as a quasi-military police force in that same nine- 
teenth century war to appropriate Métis land and resources. 

Yet, on the global stage, Canadians are typically reluctant 
to see themselves as the cops of the world. They often have to 
be cajoled or threatened by the Colossus of the South to join 
its imperial wars or else face economic sanctions and a loss of 
their privileged status in the New World Order. However, 
sometimes the Canadian government does refuse to send in 
combatants, as was the case in Iraq. In that instance, however, 
they are still deeply implicated in the war in that the presence 
of Canadian support troops stationed in Afghanistan to 
“rebuild” that country not so coincidentally frees US troops to 
be used in an attempt to pacify and occupy Iraq and to 
enhance the financial gains made by Canadian weapons man- 
ufacturers during the war. Revealingly, Canada, with an eye 
toward post-election contracts, has now assumed a leadership 
role in monitoring the upcoming Iraqi election as a key col- 
laborator in the US-led propaganda war to redefine the Bush 
regime’s act of blatant aggression and occupation as libera- 
tion. 

Though the preferred Canadian self-image is that of inter- 
national peacemaker in contrast to their belligerent neighbors 
south of the border, in fact, they are in bed with American for- 
eign policy operatives in matters at home ranging from their 
joint military operation, NORAD (North American Aerospace 
Defence Command) to the latest scheme for a “son-of-Star 
Wars” missile defense shield system. Furthermore, these two 


As a radical looking at the US from afar, I’m elated by 
both the growing anti-war/global liberation movements 
and the increasing efforts to disrupt the social peace. 
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governments engage in joint immigration clampdowns aimed 
at harassing, detaining and arresting those who are labeled as 
potential terrorists. A case in point is that of Maher Arar, a 
Syrian-born Canadian citizen deported in the wake of 9-11 
hysteria by US officials at JFK airport in New York after 
returning from a personal trip to Tunisia in 2002, and sent not 
back to Canada but rather to be tortured in a Syrian prison 
with the secret complicity of the Canadian government. 
Beyond deportation, from the case of the American Indian 
Movement’s Leonard Peltier in 1976 to the John Graham case 
(in relation to Anna Mae Pictou Aquash) today and the recent 
capture of “environmental terrorist” Tre Arrow in BC, extradi- 
tion agreements between Canada and the US have long been a 
stealth weapon used against domestic radicals criminalized by 
the American government. 

f course, Canada has in the recent past been a haven 
O« US citizens of draft age fleeing colonial wars, 

most notably the Vietnam War, when large numbers of 
draft refusers converged on Canada. As the Flying Burrito 
Brothers once put it in “My Uncle,” a seminal song from that 
era, “I’m headin’ for the nearest foreign border/Vancouver 
may be just my kind of town/Cause they don’t need the kind 
of law and order/That tends to keep a good man under- 
ground.” As recently as 2004, the festering controversy over 
these Vietnam era draft dodgers resurfaced when a public 
monument to them slated to be built in Nelson, BC came 
under attack by the Bushies during the American election 
campaign. 

And history seems to be repeating itself. These days, 
Canadians talk about the latest exodus from the USA to 
Canada as the “second wave.” Military deserters are already 
seeking asylum here and can be seen barnstorming around 
Canada with their anti-Iraq war message. Like the draft 
resisters of the Sixties, this new breed of refugees are often 
seeking to escape their entrapment in the “poverty draft” 
which is the foundation of the current “volunteer” army. 
Predictably, their numbers are likely to increase if the war 
continues to expand, and especially if full-on conscription is 
once again put into effect. Even now, pre-emptive plans are in 
the works for tough new high tech monitoring devices at the 
border requested by US warmakers in order to impede the 
expected flight of draft resisters to Canada. 

As for me, long past draft age, I’m more a refugee from the 
battles of the culture wars that have ravaged the US psyche 
and provided fertile ground for that miserablist brand of fas- 
cist Fortress America fundamentalism now being marketed as 
the “war on terrorism.” As a radical looking at the US from 
afar, I’m elated by both the growing anti-war/global liberation 
movements and the increasing efforts to disrupt the social 
peace. Perhaps if I were a bit younger with legs that could still 
outrun the cops, and my partner wasn’t Canadian-born, I 
might have stayed Stateside to fight the good fight in the 
churning belly of the imperial beast. 

While I still am engaged in that struggle in a variety of 
ways from my Northern vantage point; lately, my political 
action, research and writing have taken a decidedly Canadian 
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turn. All of a sudden, I want to know as much as I can about 
radical Canadian history, from the bold decisiveness of the 
Vancouver 5/Direct Action in the Eighties to the more recent 
Carnival Against Capitalism during Québec City’s anti-global- 
ization protests in relation to the Summit of the Americas 
meeting there in the Spring of 2001. My interests range from 
historical accounts of the Tolstoyian Doukhobor war resisters 
and property burners who arrived in the Kootenay area of BC 
from Russia just after the turn of the twentieth century to past 
utopian experiments in the Gulf Islands to the Mohawk war- 
riors at Kanesatake (Oka, Québec) who, in 1990, defended 
traditional burial grounds against the expansion of a golf 
course and, from there, to the Mikmagq defenders in Burnt 
Church (New Brunswick) who took direct action in relation to 
upholding their traditional rights of lobstering and fishing as 
recently as 2000. And, of course, the mass civil disobedience 
and active resistance campaigns in relation to the threatened 
clearcutting of the ancient old growth rainforests of Clayoquot 
Sound in BC during the summer of 1993, which included sev- 
eral of my present brother/sister islanders here on Denman. 
(These are just a few of the things that you never learn about 
Canada in the States if you learn about Canada at all). And 
last year I reveled in the sprawling splendor of Montreal’s 
Anarchist Book Fair, whose parallel three week long Festival 
of Anarchy makes it the largest of such book fair events in 
North America, in conjunction with which I did a workshop 
on the history of anarcho-surrealism in Canada. 

Similarly, my current anti-authoritarian focus is a local one. 
Today, you'll find me rolling up my sleeves on Denman 
Island, helping to put on the annual anarchist gathering here 
or doing my part to foment opposition to development and 
gentrification threats and for island autonomy in solidarity 
with Native sovereignty. Moreover, lots of juicy creative proj- 
ects keep life here in the Comox Valley exciting, from helping 
to set up a free radio station to originating a new anarchist 
zine, named The Oystercatcher, to being a founding member 
of an improvisational sound collage trio which experiments 
with layers of “bootlegged” recorded music in a surrealist 
fashion. And this year, I’m putting together a book which is a 
collection of my own writings since the year 2000 to be 
called, Creating Anarchy. As I approach 60 years of age, I 
take guidance from the sage words of the late George 
Woodcock, another anarchist expatriate of sorts who lived out 
the last part of his life in BC. As he put it so well, “I catch 
myself feeling glad I’m young in an aging body, hoping Ill 
experience everything intensely to the end” (Woodcock, 
Taking It To The Letter, 1981). 


— Denman Island 
New Years Day, 2005 


* Black Star North was the original name of the zine, now 
called Communicating Vessels, where 1 first heard of the 
land of Minus Tides where I now reside. 
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The next mutiny on the 


Bounty 






Tract, by James Koehnline 


Suburban utopia 


t this moment, everyone on the planet is watching the 
Ax of the USA and wondering how they are react- 

ing to the present global crisis. For the most “danger- 
ous” working class on this planet is the US working class. 
When its compliance with capital ends, US capital will col- 
lapse, and thereafter, like dominoes, all the secondary capitals. 
Some of those lesser proletariats seem ready for such an even- 
tuality, are even preparing for the “day after,” expecting the 
big holiday. 

But the US working class is not only potentially dangerous 

to world capital. If it keeps supporting it actively or passively, 
there can’t be an end to the world’s turmoil, destruction, and 


PM 


by 


misery. The key historic question of our age is therefore: why 
is the US working class not letting go? Why are people still 
putting up with capital’s arrogance and constant demands? 
What have they got to lose? 

Try this: The US proletariat is living in a kind of continen- 
tal Truman Show, in a consumers’ paradise. They’re already 
living in near-paradise, in a state of bliss, in a virtual utopia, 
beyond, in non-capitalism, in suburbia. And they seem to love 
it. They’re disgustingly happy—or: they think they are. 
(Which is even worse.) As long as suburbia can exist, or as 
long as there is at least a believable pretense or realistic hope 
for it to come true, there can be no change on this planet, just 
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The suburban lot is the shrunken version of what free farmland 
in the west used to be and it takes all its architectural and 
ideological connotations from that period of colonial 
expansion: the white man’s home at the frontier. 


the defense of the status quo with all means. Nobody wants to 
lose paradise, especially not to crazy terrorists who are willing 
to die in order to get there. 

US suburbia is expensive for capital, but it’s the price that 
world capital has to pay to support its champion and ultimate 
guarantor of survival, US capital. Since the early eighties, the 
US trade deficit has been expanding. Foreign capitalists are 
. holding 36 per cent of federal loans, 18 per cent of private 
loans, and 7 per cent of US stock, all rising. 

Even so-called national capitals would rather sacrifice their 
“own” nations (it’s quite obvious that they’re doing this 
already) than give up their subsidies to US capital. It’s a 
strategic investment, well defined, ideologically air-tight, 
culturally defended by TV soaps, Hollywood productions, 
commercials, the media in general all over the world. US 
suburbia is the spiritual homeland, the implicit aspiration, of 
most inhabitants of this planet, be they in Palestinian refugee 
camps, Iranian neighborhoods, African or Chinese villages. 
It’s the “regular lifestyle,” maybe even “civilization”. 
Suburbia is “what we want” and the Americans are already 
living it for us. The American dream has become the planetary 
dream. There’s no clash of civilizations — sadly. 

What is so attractive about the model suburbia? To own 
land, real soil, not just a flat on the 22nd floor, means that you 
really belong to the planet, that you are a serious inhabitant of 
the biosphere. Unfortunately, the suburban lot is too small to 
actually feed the family — but it conveys at least the idea of it, 
it signifies symbolic subsistence, virtual independence, a 
sense of autonomy. The suburban lot is the shrunken version 
of what free farmland in the west used to be, and it takes all 
its architectural and ideological connotations from that period 
of colonial expansion: the white man’s home at the frontier. 
It’s not communal land, with all its hassles of sharing, 
dividing, and the necessary communication. It’s land with no 
strings attached, free land for free owners. 

The fact that the banks really own the land by virtue of 
mortgages, or the employer, by virtue of the interests that can 
only be paid as long as he pays wages, doesn’t diminish its 
ideological status. The land is virtually free, the idea of indi- 
vidual freedom is still there: this land is your land. You can 
mow the lawn or not mow the lawn. Here the tired heroes of 
work can stretch on the grass and enjoy a social moratorium. 

The compensatory functions of suburbia within the frame- 
work of capitalist production and circulation are obvious. 
Suburbia did not come into existence as a surprising gift from 
capital, but it was the result of earlier struggles and defeats of 
company town workers against factory capital. But suburbia is 
an extremely costly and ineffective way of reproducing a pto- 


letariat. It is even more essential to keep two or three cars run- 
ning, that are used to link the house with several workplaces, 
schools, shopping malls, leisure facilities, all kinds of services 
(doctors, lawyers, veterinarians, nail studios). The suburban 
layout is the least energy efficient of all known urban struc- 
tures. Without the car, suburbia would collapse instantly and 
its symbolic subsistence would unveil itself as an almost total 
dependence on global macro-systems. Every US president is 
the champion and father of suburbia and therefore an oil 
president (particularly so the two Bushes). Without petroleum, 
suburbia collapses, the US working class deal is off and the 
road to all kinds of unthinkable alternatives is open. But, 
“there is no alternative,” as Maggie Thatcher pointed out in 
1980. 

Suburbia was created as the model of paradise—in reality 
it never worked on its own. Independently from its ecological 
lack of sustainability, suburbia actually went in crisis for inter- 
nal reasons right from its start. In spite of all the neo-romantic 
Hollywood movies, the man on his lot was faced with instant 
desertion by his wife. The American male’s dream was dis- 
mantled as a trap of lies, deceptions, and impossible ambi- 
tions. The immense boredom of a life between single houses 
and shopping malls pushes young people into drugs, random 
violence, gothic and neo-nazi cults, and into acts of amok. At 
the end of the nineties, suburbia wasn’t much more than a 
cynical joke, a depressed real estate agent’s nightmare, or the 
downfall of gated communities. So, suburbia is clinically 
dead, but still here, still being maintained physically alive by 
all kinds of palliative therapies (communitarianism, Prozac, 
more police, security systems, the mobile phone, etc.). 
Paradise mustn’t die, although fewer people live there and 
enjoy it less and less. 


The camps 


deal, reserved for the most dangerous proletariat whose 

loyalty was essential on a global scale, the supervising 
proletarians. But there has always been a bad weather version 
of storing and reproducing the working class. This “other” 
deal we call the “camp” or more appropriately the “lager,” for 
“camp” is derived from Latin “campus,” meaning “field” and 
actually is a euphemism; the German term “lager” is a syn- 
onym of “depot, storage” (also of beer) and describes the con- 
cept more precisely. 

The lager is the original way of keeping proletarians ready 

for work: the workhouse, the factory-cum-dormitory, prisons, 
plantations, orphans’ homes, etc. 


F or capital, suburbia was meant to be the good weather 
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The lager is cheap in all aspects, for the “variable capital” 
(workers) is stored right on top of the “constant capital” 
(machines) and the synergetic combination of the two happens 
on the spot. Whereas suburbia is a form of symbolic subsis- 
tence of socially isolated families, the lager is a militarized, 
hierarchical, authoritarian form of community. The lager 
working class is brought together and pre-organized by capital 
itself. Communication between workers and bosses is instan- 
taneous and fast—but also among the workers themselves. 
Lagers are ecologically very sound, energy efficient, not wast- 
ing space and resources. The heating of compact buildings 
requires little or no fuels at all, no transportation time is lost, 
cooking in communal kitchens saves food and equipment. All 
these advantages were essential to keep wages low without 
necessarily compromising the workers’ health and fitness 
(although historically, they usually were). But there are also 
costs and risks. Suburbia “rules” itself by pitting the interests 
of individual units against each other. The lager however 
requires a professional crew of foremen, supervisors, cooks, 
doctors, ideologues, and clear formal lines of command. 

Although suburbia has become the model lifestyle of the 
US and the world, there have always been extended areas of 
“lagers” even there: cities like New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia or Chicago comprise huge housing projects, 
neighborhoods of multi-story brownstones, and look more 
“European.” In a certain way, a city like New York is a 
refugee camp (or therapy ward) for all those who run away 
from suburbia. 

In times of economic contraction and urgent need for cheap 
labor, lagers spring up almost spontaneously in manifold 
forms and shapes. Not only is the US the country of the 
biggest suburban sprawls, but it’s also the one with the 
world’s biggest system of lagers, counting more prisoners than 
the Soviet Union’s Gulag in its worst times. The wars neces- 
sary to safeguard suburbia’s petroleum supply have produced 
refugee camps all over the planet. Living in camps has 
become a quasi-permanent lifestyle for millions of people. But 
also, the armies fighting the wars are nothing else than mobile 
lagers. (Mental) hospitals, old people’s homes, trailer parks, 
institutions for the young, the handicapped, the “socially mis- 
adapted” etc. are created, whenever cheap storage of problem- 
atic or rebellious groups of the population is required. 

As the official utopia of capital is suburbia, and historically 
camps were mostly used for repression and extermination, the 
lager has a bad name. But the idea of communal life itself on 
a lager scale (500 to 1000 persons) is actually not unattractive, 
depending on the conditions and the way such a community is 
run. Considering the current density of population of the plan- 
et, some form of communal or “lager” life is in fact the only 
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sustainable option. 

Even today the charm of lager-life takes on many different 
forms: holiday resorts, cruise ships, scout camps, summer 
camps, camp sites, open-air concerts, etc. The horrors of the 
death camps cduld not deter the Jewish survivors from organ- 
izing their own utopian lagers, the kibbutzim. (Unfortunately, 
at the expense of the native population.) Conviviality, spring 
swings, fall festivals, picnics, mass orgies, promiscuity, ecsta- 
sy: all these are human desires, utopian dreams or compensa- 
tory factors. 

The lager itself, its architectural layout, isn’t repressive as 
such, it’s the rules and the authoritarian misuse that can turn it 
into a nightmare. It’s exactly because of their liberating poten- 
tial that authoritarian lagers can’t exist without some form of 
death penalty. Terror and utopia always appear together. 

In Europe, there’s a trend to return from the dull suburbs 
into the old downtown areas and into bigger buildings. One of 
the surprising differences between Europe and the US is the 
duration of vacations: 5-6 weeks, fully paid. These vacations 
are typically spent in “pleasure-lagers” around the 
Mediterranean, on the Canaries, or in Thailand, Bali, Cuba 
ete. 

But, the authoritarian lager (be it fascist or Stalinist) has 
proved to be as unsustainable as individualistic suburbia. 
Without “external” subsidies from global exploitation, both 
systems must fail. Whereas these subsidies flowed and still 
flow to US suburbia, the Stalinist lager-economy choked on 
its own entropy. The obvious solution—combining real sub- 
sistence and self-governed communal housing—however 
would contradict capitalist organization, in fact make it super- 
fluous. Suburbia and authoritarian lagers are as unsustainable 
as capitalism itself. 


The mutiny on the Bounty 


incident in history. It concerned only 46 men, but it 

was a laboratory of social relations and caught the 
imagination of anticapitalist rebels as well as of capital’s 
social engineers. Moreover, the “incident” happened one year 
after the French revolution and only 14 years after the defec- 
tion of the US from England. What were the next 200 years 
going to be like? Bounty or misery? 

The mission of the Bounty in the global economy of 1790 
was the transport of breadfruit tree saplings to the West 
Indies, that should provide cheap food for the slaves of the 
sugar-cane plantations, that in turn would mean cheap sugar 
for the working-classes of Europe, i.e. low wages and higher 
profits. 


T= mutiny on the Bounty in 1790 was an insignificant 


It has happened many times in history, that capital had to get rid of its 
own creatures, when they got out of control: Hitler, Mussolini, Franco, 
Marcos, Pinochet, Saddam, Milsosevic, and now Osama Bin Laden. 
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—James Koehnline 


The mutineers on the Bounty were no pirates and no revo- 
lutionaries, they were desperate reformists. The rebellion 
sprang from the sailors’ realization, that there actually is 
bounty, or plenty, for everybody on this planet. During their 
stay on Tahiti they encountered a more relaxed lifestyle that 
was in sharp contrast to the grim life in England and the stu- 
pid discipline on board the ship. Plenty of food, eternal sum- 
mer, sex, music, dancing, no moral restrictions, spoilt the 
crew. What the sailors saw there was a reminder of the only 
really fundamentalist ethics: the fundamentalism of pleasure 
and relaxed company. 

Of course, even Tahiti was no utopia: the society was aris- 
tocratic and patriarchal, included slavery, the death penalty, 
wars between different kings, etc. As guests of the king, the 
crew got a privileged treatment. There was no alliance 
between the working class on the Bounty and the lower class- 
es on Tahiti. On the contrary, they demanded a better deal as 
colonialist exploiters. Furthermore, there was never a plan to 
jump ship collectively and to spend the rest of their lives on 
Polynesian islands. They all wanted to return to England. The 
stay on Tahiti was enjoyed as an exceptional situation, as a 
long vacation. But still: the idea that another, better, life could 
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be possible, made the crew susceptible to any provocation. 
Lieutenant Bligh must have got nervous, when his lager/ship 
dissolved and when he lost control over the crew. So, when a 
slight complaint arose, he lost his temper and radicalized the 
situation. Somehow he shouted “war against terrorism,” when 
the sailors only wanted some understanding, better food, one 
mgre coconut per day, a better mediation between absolute 
freedom and nautical discipline. Bligh was abrupt, because he 
saw that there was no real legitimation of western civilization 
and capitalist self-abnegation, that he was defending a dubious 
cause. The bubble of a society based upon work had—at least 
ideologically—been punctured. 

For capital, the question was: how can working class 
discipline and submission be guaranteed in the face of the 
ultimate temptation of plenty and leisure? How can the return 
to England, the home of Adam Smith and his organized 
scarcity, be secured, when the local/temporal balance of 
power is in favor of the workers? The answer had two parts. 
First, the management of ships was modified. Cruel punish- 
ment was abolished, schemes of commercial participation of 
the crew (small trade) were allowed, the communication com- 
petence of the officers was improved (words, not whips). 
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Secondly, the “temptation” effect of the Polynesian way of 
life was mitigated by introducing elements of it into the 
working class life. Exotism, orientalism, eroticism, sugary 
foods, new drugs, looser clothing, even “utopianism,” became 
part of western (first bourgeois, then proletarian) culture from 
the beginning of the 19th century leading to the hedonistic 
movement of the sixties in the 20th century. Swimming pools, 
coffee, tea, fruit-cocktails, sofas, verandahs, street cafés, 
shopping malls, beach life, holidays, served as a powerful 
antidote against antiwork attitudes. 

In the case of the historical Bounty, the solution was colo- 
nial capitalism; today, no such way out is open. Instead of 
offering new pleasures, old ones are being replaced by inferior 
substitutes (e.g. on the Internet) or even destroyed by the 
decline of the environment. Consumer goods seem less and 
less attractive, so that president Bush had to exhort the 
Americans to consume more as a part of the “war effort.” The 
boycott of capital’s cheap imitations of real plenty and enjoy- 
ment indicates that a new sense of “Tahiti”, this time on a 
planetary scale, exists among the people. At the same time 
nobody has to fear the “return to England,” because we’re 
already there. 

While the carrots are not tasty any more, also the stick is 
difficult to use, because there are no willing mutineers within 
the northern working classes, there’s just silent morosity. To 
enforce discipline, an enemy, a rebel, must exist. For 70 years 
communists played this role but got tired of it and vanished 
without causing the promised apocalypse. 

What must a dangerous enemy look like? How can an 
enemy be presented as serious without being the real and 
objectively most dangerous enemy? How could it be guaran- 
teed that shabby consumer society would look better again? 
How could you find and hit targets without damaging capital’s 
own machine and ideology? This task was even more urgent 
in the presence of a new, amoebic, cancer-like anti-capitalist 
movement that cannot be physically separated from the whole 
capitalist social fabric. 

A demo of this so-called anti-globalist movement in 
Barcelona (17th March, 2002) against the EU-summit attract-, 
ed 300,000 persons and was actually a “demo against every- { 
thing.” For capital, the problem consists in making this wide- 
spread resistance seizable, and therefore attackable, by its * 
forces of repression. The enemy has got to be singled out, so 
that it can be destroyed. So, inventing, financing, arming, and 
promoting the “Islamic terrorist” and his “rogue states” has 
been one of the urgent tasks of capital’s secret services for the 
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last ten years. 

Even the cleverest secret services can’t create an enemy, 
they can only try to give him a certain shape and appearance 
and to push him into a specific ideological corner. At the same 
time, it is obvious, that most Muslim countries belong to the 
poorer regions of the world, so that all the aspirations to a just 
distribution of the wealth can be suppressed by attacking 
protest movements within them. The price for solidarity, a bal- 
anced life, for pleasure without victims, doesn’t have to be the 
rule of old mullahs, clan-leaders, or “Islamic dictators,” the 
imprisonment of women, the oppression of intellectual life, 
and monocultural regression. Of course, it is exactly this dis- 
ciplinarian side of “Islamism” that pleases the west (in analo- 
gy to Christian fundamentalists) and the global captain Bligh 
and that makes any solidarity between them and the western 
working-classes difficult. 

It has happened many times in history that capital had to 
get rid of its own creatures when they got out of control: 
Hitler, Mussolini, Franco, Marcos, Pinochet, Saddam, 
Milsosevic, and now Osama Bin Laden. Capital itself is not 
fascistic, because fascist methods are not sustainably produc- 
tive. However, in emergencies, fascists must be used to crush 
proletarian revolts. It is obvious, that once you’re in a situa- 
tion of two bad choices, you’d choose regular capitalism 
against fascism, you might even have to fight for it. 

Captain Bligh/Bush of 2001 has realized that his crew is 
living under tight conditions on the one and only existing 
ship. We could as well consider the planet as an extended 
form of the United Global States (or Areas) under the strategic 
command of the USA. In any case, the recourse to the nation 
state is without any perspective, even as a defensive tactic. 
The US armed forces are our police force, why not invite 
them preventively before they are sent hastily in a less con- 
trollable emergency situation? It would be best if all nations 
joined the US(A). 

One of the most stupid ideological props of some sections 
of the anticapitalist movements is therefore anti-Americanism. 
The problem is not how brutal the police are and what uni- 
form they wear, but who they’re fighting for. Whether we’re 
beaten up by our “own” police or by foreign police forces is 
of no major importance. Any demonization of the US as a 
“global satan,” as Yankee imperialism—where’s the empire, 
when the whole world is one?—will only help to disguise the 
real conflict, the one between global capital (including Arab, 
Israeli, Swiss, Chinese, and French capital) and the global 
proletariat. 


Any demonization of the US as a “global satan,” as Yankee- 
imperialism—where’s the empire, when the whole world is 
one?—will only help to disguise the real conflict, the one 


between global capital Cincluding Arab, 


Israeli, Swiss, Chinese, 


and French capital) and the global proletariat. 
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If capital/state is planning to put some of us into camps 
(for terrorists), we’d better organize our own “camps” on 
our own terms, before they do it. 


Whereas global capital has become aware of its transna- 
tional unity and common interest and is trying to articulate it 
in some form of a global state structure, the global proletariat 
is just about to get to know itself and to see through the 
smokescreens of privileges, cultures, races, religions, and 
nationalisms. Global capital and thé US Pinkertons are happy 
enough to deepen such divisions with exemplary raids or 
wars, whenever a good opportunity can be created or offers 
itself (as in the case of Sept. 11). When the last cabin door 
opens, the one of the US proletariat, nobody will be left to 
close the other doors again and Bligh must face the whole 
crew. 


And then, there won’t just be a mutiny. 


hat capital is trying to do in the actual recession is 
\ N | to force us into all kinds of hopeless or symbolic 

mutinies (like hitting the Twin Towers). The actual 
strategy of tension (everybody is a potential terrorist) is a 
strategy of provocation. Even the so-called “war against ter- 
rorism” is really only a paper tiger. There will always be ter- 
rorists and Osama Bin Laden is one of their guys. We don’t 
need any heroes any more. 

Unfortunately for capital, the last business cycles have left 
us with a big mass of monetarily devalued, but still very use- 
ful resources. A good example is Russia: its working-class has 
been surviving at a nominal monthly wage of $20 after the 
end of the Soviet regime. The crisis in Argentina has ignited 
manifold forms of neighborhood kitchens, barter systems, 
even “non-profit” industry. All this happens without any 
preparation, not even as a strategy, but spontaneously. But 
what was born out of need in some places could become a 
conscious strategy of subversion and alternative forms of life 
in other places and would be even more powerful. So prepar- 
ing subsistence, self-organization, empowering neighbor- 
hoods, making us “cheaper” during the crisis, will make the 
return of real capitalism difficult or impossible. If capital/state 
is planning to put some of us into camps (for terrorists), we’d 
better organize our own “camps” on our own terms, before 
they do it. 


Global communities 


of the loyalty of the core proletariat in the USA by any 

means, including the sacrifice of the Japanese and 
European economies. Natural, human, and scientific resources 
are being wasted on a colossal scale without any benefit for 
humanity. If capitalism is the most efficient system to allocate 
resources, this planet’s future will be grim indeed. (They’ve 


T: main objective of the crisis will be the preservation 


had 200 years to prove their point.) In the face of these 
prospects, capital’s legitimation is thin and the movements 
against its running the planet are growing everywhere. The 
end of the neoliberal ideology is a fact. The new motto is 
pragmatism or muddling through without any respect for eco- 
nomic theories (except profitability). In the light of the embar- 
rassingly poor performance of the old bosses, it is high time 
we thought about other options, about “taking over,” about 
our own pragmatism. 

The objective ecological conditions for a good life for all 7 
billion “sailors” on board the spaceship earth are widely 
known. The most crucial parameter to keep the planet alive 
(and the Polynesians on their islands) for future generations is 
global energy consumption. It is now 5 times too high. This 
means that the car, air-travel, detached houses in cold cli- 
mates, international tourism, even individual cooking will 
have to go. Household appliances like fridges, washing 
machines, computers, vacuum cleaners, cameras etc. will have 
to be shared or rented. The overall industrial activity will have 
to shrink to about 20% of the actual size. Food will have to be 
grown as close to the sites of consumption as possible. Most 
of our urban lay-outs will have to be restructured, so that 
functions (living, working, entertainment) are combined on 
the same spot, to allow resource-saving synergies. 

Just distribution of resources also means social and politi- 
cal justice, now expressed in monetary incomes. More than 
$500 worth per year and person for everybody won’t be possi- 
ble. (This is still the double of today’s Russian wage!) This 
implies, of course, that non-monetary systems of supply of 
food, clothing, medical care etc. must exist. The $500 will 
only have the function of pocket money in a shrunken market 
economy. 

These objective conditions would theoretically allow a sus- 
tainable lifestyle for all inhabitants on the earth without any 
need for fights or wars over scarce resources. Crime wouldn’t 
make sense either. But these conditions cannot define life in 
its quality, above all they do not imply a collectivist, cultural- 
ly homogenous way of life—on the contrary. It would free 
humans from restrictions and give them more time to express 
and develop individual and cultural wealth. 

If we look at the changes, that the above mentioned key 
conditions (there are some others) would necessitate, we’re 
not talking about utopia, but rather about pragmatic arrange- 
ments, using exactly the experiences of that “muddling 
through” to which the majority of the inhabitants of the planet 
is being forced under unnecessarily bad circumstances at the 
moment. 

Considering the ecological conditions and their urbanistic 
consequences for most metropolitan regions of the planet, the 
new basic form of life will be some kind of autonomous 
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“Jager” or—as I prefer to call it—palace. Imagine a communi- 
ty of about 500 persons of all generations living together in a 
compact building with all facilities—swimming pool, media 
saloons, dining rooms, kindergarten—and you have found the 
most probable and globally sustainable way of life. 

This palace is a place of intense social communication and 
creativity, not a traditional village, but a free association of 
free persons who can join it and leave it at their will. It offers 
more material and cultural pleasures than the suburban family 
house, more social stimulation, more exchange, more guests. 
Rather than re-inventing the world, we’ll have to re-combine 
its already existing elements. 

What we’re looking for is a new global model way of life, 
that can suit such different situations as London, Lagos, 
Mombay, Cairo, Berlin, or Sao Paulo. There will have to be a 
general dis-enclosure of urban spaces as well as of rural ones. 

Our business is NO business. Instead of private shops, 
restaurants, cafes, workshops, we will need community-oper- 
ated depots, cafeterias, semi-public spaces etc. Local commu- 
nities can only be initiated and survive as globally defined 
communities. A double strategy of dismantling traditional 
oppressive structures and creating new communities without 
going through capitalist disintegration is needed. Local forces 
will not be sufficient for such a difficult task: we need plane- 
tary solidarity and support, politically and materially. 

Global communities aren’t just aspects of some “urban 
renewal”, but part of a global alternative. We have to think of 
the whole ship before we can design the new cabins. What is 
needed is an overall new start, new social relationships, new 
rules, maybe even new buildings. And once we live in our 
palaces, we’ll be able to get rid of all those camps and lagers 
forever. 

What could be the elements of such a global charter or 
covenant? 

Even modern democracy seems to have been rather a her- 
itage of the American Indians than the old Greeks. By sharing 
this “western” civilization with the whole planet again, the 
west would not impose its values or technologies on others, 
but rather give them back. It has always been a cheap trick 
exactly of the west to stress the “cultural difference” of (usu- 
ally exploited and impoverished peoples), that had to be pre- 
served by not spoiling it with human rights, western medicine, 
access to (tele)communication, etc. 
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All of this is just common sense, no “new system” or 
utopia. But it can’t be implemented under the actual rule of 
capitalism. The task seems big, but to call it a “moral effort” 
would be a trap. We’ll always be our old disgusting selves. No 
new morality will help, no better human beings can be creat- 
ed. Evil behavior is not excluded, not even terrorism, the 
world won’t become a virtuous and therefore dull place. Sado- 
masochism, running amok, brawls, murders, smaller wars, 
might be less probable but still possible, however without 
being capable of disrupting our lives systematically. Actually 
life would be much less virtuous than under capitalist condi- 
tions that include self-denial, a suicidal work ethic, and 
destructive altruism. Capitalist fundamentalism of saving, 
progress, and effort is at least as dangerous as religious funda- 
mentalisms; it might indeed be their hidden source. 

A possible future cannot be based on the atavistic utopia of 
the free man and his family on his land. We’re already too 
many for that on this planet and the defense of such a lifestyle 
for some 500 million of us implies injustice and permanent 
war. If we can’t create global communities, that are not 
defined ethnically and that are open for everybody to join and 
to leave, capital and its champion, US capital, will control our 
future. It will be a future of crisis, misery, war, and exclusion. 

Will we succeed in convincing the suburbanites of the 
planet that life in a palatial community is richer, safer, and 
even more “romantic” than all those homes that are haunted 
castles? Or will the rebellion of those that are excluded from a 
decent way of life be needed to force us into our alternative 
palaces? This is the key question of our epoch, everything else 
—ecology, politics, wars, terrorism, crisis, state versus market 
—derives from it. If there’s no global community movement, 
we can as well forget about the rest of it. —Jan. 28, 2002 


The author of the temporarily out-of-print utopian 
“novel” bolo’bolo, PM experiments with “how to get 
back the lost social awareness.” A much longer version 
of this essay is available (along with more information 
on bolos) at the website http://www. bolo-bolo.org. 
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Filled with debates and discussions, challenges and 
responses, clarification and indignation, a lively letters 
section is a crucial component in an anarchist journal. 


Dissing| 
Anarchists 


To the Fifth Estate: 

I read the article in the 
Winter 2004-5 Fifth Estate, 
Falling Off the Wagon: 
Chicago Memorializes 
Haymarket, and wondered 
where the examples for the 
argumentation were for the 
dissing of Chicago anar- 
chists. 

I spoke at the ceremony 
for the dedication of the 
Haymarket commemora- 
tion statue, yet the points I 
made and the other litera- 
ture I distributed were 
never even mentioned. 
Other people had intelli- 
gent things to say, and fly- 
ers on the positions of 


At times in our past, a huge portion of any given edi- 
tion would be filled with long letters and responses to 
them. 

Recently, however, the tradition has changed. The 
kind of debate once found on this letters’ page has not 


disappeared from the radical press, but it has relocated. 


Today, the more heated exchanges often take place on 
interactive websites and bulletin boards. Notably, the 
anarchist website Infoshop is known for its lively 
threads. Local indymedia sites are also places where 
debate takes place. 


In future issues, we hope you will help us revive this 


letters section. Send your comments to PO Box 6, 
Liberty, TN 37095 or fifthestate@pumpkinhollow.net 


Chicago anarchists were 
distributed but never even 
hinted at in your article. 
This was an excellent 
opportunity to review these 
arguments and critique 
them, but there was none of 
that here. 

The city put out a video 
of this event and also edited 
out my remarks and the 
input of other anarchists, 


Retired Bank 
Robber 


Dear Nice People: 

Please continue sending your fine 
magazine. You are magnificent; a voice 
for the oppressed. 

I’m aretired (albeit, forcibly) bank 
robber twelve years in on a 17-year sen- 
tence for unarmed bank robbery. 
Problem is, it was my fourth conviction 
on similar charges. I’m a senior, 71, who 
misses my welfare rights organizing day, 
and will be 74 when I get out. 

Prison is exceedingly boring; not 
Club Med, at all. I miss hugs and kisses. 
Pass me on; I’m easy. 


Joe Mealey 27636048 
FCI Gilmer 

PO Box 6000 SHU 
Glenville WV 26351 


but I didn’t expect a sup- 
posedly “anarchist” maga- 
zine to do this type of censoring, too! 
More curious was the praising of the 
non-anarchistic Chicago Historical 
Society and the old Stalinist hacks who 
collaborated with the city, the police and 
other non-anarchist groups to plan all of 
this, while deliberately excluding the 
input of Chicago anarchists. 

This is really a come-down from the 
excellent piece printed in Fifth Estate in 
1996, following the brouhaha about the 
plaque at the Haymarket gravesite. It 
seems to me to be a case of personal 
animosity and shoddy reporting. 
Chicago anarchists know what 
Haymarket means. They were murdered 
because they were successful anarchists! 
They were revolutionaries, not reform- 
ers. 

I can understand a critique of modern 
day Chicago anarchists being quite war- 
ranted, just like everywhere else in this 
pitiful country. But this vague piece 
pretty much says nothing. 


Fifth Estate 


Anthony Rayson 
P.O. Box 721 
Homewood, IL 60430 


Walker Lane responds: Not being at 
an event always leaves far-away editors 
depending on accurate reporting from 
their correspondents, However, the arti- 
cle states that no anarchists were 
involved in the design of the monument 
to those anarchist comrades executed 
following the Chicago police riot in 
1886; it is critical of the labor hacks 
who spoke, and does indeed mention 
that “A small anarchist contingent was 
present and vocal. . .”; although it then 
offers a criticism without naming those 
involved. 

The only obvious contradiction is that 
our correspondents reported that all 
anarchists were excluded, but you say 
you spoke. It may be that our other 
Chicago friends simply didn’t see your 
brief talk which is reprinted on the next 
page. 

One disagreement I have with our 
article is its contention that no “substan- 
tial marker had ever been erected where 
the incident occurred,” at least to com- 
memorate the Haymarket Martyrs who 
were accused of throwing a bomb which 
left eight cops and four others dead dur- 
ing a rally protesting police attacks on 
strikers. In fact, through public subscrip- 
tion, a monument was erected shortly 
after, but in memory of the dead cops! 

According to Wikipedia, “The statue 
was long a subject of debate and scorn. 
A year after it was set up the first 
attempt to blow it up occurred, so it was 
moved. On May 4, 1927 (oddly enough, 
the anniversary of the Riot) a street car 
jumped its tracks and crashed into the 
monument, and it was moved again. 
After being moved from its original 
location, it was blown up at least twice 
more, in October 1969 and again a year 
later, reportedly by the Weather 
Underground. Mayor Richard Daley, Sr. 
then placed a 24 hour police guard 
around the statue for the ensuing two 
years, before being moved to the lobby 
of police headquarters in 1972.” 

The base, with an inscription dedicat- 
ed to the police, remained, but during 
the centenary gathering to honor our 
fallen comrades in 1986, was the target 
of graffiti. It was the injustice of the 
executions that gave rise to the interna- 
tionally celebrated May Day as a work- 
ing class holiday. 
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Haymarket 
Observations 

Remarks by Anthony Rayson at 
the September 2004 
dedication ceremony of the 
Haymarket commemorative 


statue 

1. Haymarket is internationally 
important history, involving the suppres- 
sion of a powerful labor movement cen- 
tered in Chicago and spearheaded by 
serious anarchists. It was never about 
“free speech!” Their voices were choked 
by legal lynching, and the criminals 
responsible were never 
brought to any kind of 
justice. 

Those lynched will 
forever be known as 
“freedom fighters” by 
those who genuinely 
struggle for social justice 
as exemplary, revolution- 
ary anarchists! That is 
what “Haymarket” will always mean, 
and that can’t be taken away from 
Anarchists or from those who sympa- 
thize with anarchist ideals. 

2. It is not about “free speech” now, 
either! This place is now a magnet for 
Big Brother surveillance cameras and 
not a place of refuge or solace. What 
happened here in 1886 and what it has 
meant since, transcends any attempt at 
trying to revise its meaning and turn it 
into a tourist trap and a gateway to the 
gentrification. 

3. The money used to do all of this 
was extorted from Illinois taxpayers. It 
came by way of Illinois First Bank 
money, which is the same pile of corrupt 
Illinois ex-Gov. George Ryan pork 
money being used to force citizens out 
of Eastern Will County in the Peotone 
area for an unwanted, unneeded airport. 
It could have been a grassroots effort 
with voluntary contributions, but wasn’t! 
“Haymarket” will always mean what it 
truly means—Anarchist love of humani- 

! 

4. Anarchists were never considered 
for participation in the planning of this 
project and only got involved once we 
found out about it and approached the 
people involved, which was after all of 
the main decisions had been made. 


5. The conditions for which the 
Haymarket Martyrs so bravely gave 
their lives fighting against—wage slav- 
ery, destitution, police brutality, prison 
slavery, imperialist wars, authoritarian 
domination of all aspects of our lives, 
judicial murdering of innocents, etc_— 
not only still exist today, but now threat- 
en every single person on Earth, and all 
other life forms! These threats to life 
herself are being launched from this 
country into our world! 

6. The “Chicago Idea” School of 
Anarchism, which these murdered peo- 
ple were just beginning to articulate, is 
now more important, useful, and inspir- 
ing than ever! 

7. One last point. As for “terror- 
ism”—the US government has the mar- 


The free speech of the 
Haymarket anarchists continues 
to be stifled. They cry out from 

their graves in indignation. 


ket cornered! State crime—be it captur- 
ing, incarcerating, shooting, forcing 
human beings into a miserable job, 
sometimes ordering young people to 
murder mostly other young—even 
infant—people here and abroad—or 
assault them etc, lying incessantly about 
day-by-day reality—is a never-ending, 
constant, global crime against the very 
soul of Humanity! Thus, the need for 
our serious efforts to deal with these 
urgent, cataclysmic threats. 

Hurrah for Anarchy! 


Erasers to History 
To the FE: 

The recent Haymarket memorial cer- 
emony was a farce. Government offi- 
cials, reformist trade unionists, and even 
the police converged on Haymarket 
Square September 14 in Chicago, again 
applying their erasers to history. 

The free speech of the Haymarket 
anarchists continues to be stifled. They 
cry out from their graves in indignation. 
Albert Parsons, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel, and August Spies climbed the 
scaffold to their deaths, boldly accepting 
their martyrdom, secure that they were 
dying for their cause of anarchism, for 
the triumph of freedom and socialism 
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over capitalism and the state. What 
mockery then that their commemorators 
today are the progeny of the Schaaks, 
the Bonfields, the Grinnells, and the 
Fields. 

Or are they the mantle-bearers of the 
“labor movement’? This movement 
included the Knights of Labor who in 
their Chicago organ of May 8, 1886 pro- 
claimed: “We are sure we voice the sen- 
timent of the entire organization when 
we say we hope that Parsons, Spies, 
Most, Fielden, and the whole gang of 
[anarchist] outlaws will be blotted from 
the surface of the earth.” 

It has been said that the Haymarket 
Affair has shaped the organized labor 
movement. Alas, it seems this is so. The 
purging of the anarchists, the revolution- 

ary unionists from the labor 
movement, left it in the state 
it is in today: spineless, a 
jelly-filled mass of apologists 
for capitalism. The president 
of the Fraternal Order of 
Police in Chicago has said, 
“Law enforcement is now a 
part of organized labor.” This 
’ honors Louis Lingg? Lingg, 
upon being sentenced, pro- 
claimed, “I despise your order, your 
laws, your force-propped authority. 
Hang me for it!” 

Capitalism and the state ultimately 
triumphed at Haymarket. Inspector 
Bonfield’s raid was a success. The sub- 
sequent raids and indictments targeted 
anarchists, as they were the elements 
most feared by the capitalists. Cut the 
revolutionaries from the movement and 
it is left powerless, an obedient lap dog. 
The fat cats stayed fat, and the lapdog 
begged for scraps. The size and shape of 
the scrap pile varies, but real control 
over work and wealth remains in the 
hands of the rich and powerful. 

While the ribbon-cutters celebrated 
their mystical rewrite of Haymarket, a 
rewrite that sweeps the central charac- 
ters out the side door, we must all shout 
out against the trivializing of the 
Haymarket anarchists and their heartfelt 
ideals of freedom and justice. We must 
shout out against the dual yokes of capi- 
talism and the state—the same enemies 
in 2005 as in 1886. 


Steve Craig 
Chicago 





SPEECH | 


to the 


WHITEMAN 


Out of the blue sky, out of 

the waters, out of the woods, of the deer, 
the beaver, the bush, the bird flies, out 

of my people, the blood, out of 

so many moons in this place a man 
cannot count them, out of 

grace with the Great Spirit who 

gave us this land, you seek 

to push us. 


At night, in my dreams, 
already | smell you: | smell 
your railroads, your sawmills, 
my mother's hair burning in the forest. I 
smell these things in my dreams. 
i see that Chrysler plant you intend 
over the graves of my people. You 
cannot fool me! | am the 
land you seek, | am the supple 
bowing of the branches, | am the leaves, 
waving a warning to my young men, 
i have the strength 
of all the roots in the forest 
under me, the fox and the bear 
and the hawk and the badger 
have given me their skills, 
all things and creatures 
in the forest have given me what is theirs 
for | have given them my spirit, | have, since 
the Great Spirit first placed us here, I have 
trod with respect and care over 
my mother's flesh, over 
this land. 


All this! All this! All this! 
you will have to push out, you white men, 
you weak, pale-faced, rum drinking, 
cowards, you who have not been able to 
manage your own affairs in your own land, 





you who come now to desecrate mine. 
Ahhh, this is your last chance, you bastards, 
get the fuck out NOW! 


or forever be food 
for the wrath of the forest people. 


I know 
in my dreams, | know your perverse 
power, your guns and your 
driven multitudes of paid and punished 
warriors, and | know in my dreams, 
against you my branches may break, 
my leaves may be burned, my fur 
singed and bleeding in the bitter cold 
of your ways, and my heart bleeds, my roots 
squirm and heave with these apprehensions, 


but | hear, in my dreams I hear 

over the clamor of your Fords, over 

the cries of your powdery women in 

your department stores over the 

shriek of the mutilated forest itself, | hear 


another tongue, my tongue 

in another's mouth, in my dreams | hear 
the triumph of my forest speech 

in another time, and it says, it 

screams with a vengeance, 


UP AGAINST THE WALL, MOTHERFUCKERS! 


—Dave Sinclair 1968 


in Detroit—land of the Ottawas 

and Wyandottes 

—reprinted from the 

Warren-Forest Sun, April 19, 1968 and 
from FE 332, Summer 1989 
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Sie 


Recipes For Disaster, CrimethInc. Ex-Workers’ Collective, Olympia WA 


624 pages $12.00 Available from the Barn: see page 98 


Books in San Francisco, the same situation unfolded. 

Some teenager getting the punk rock starter kit together 
(first mohawk, chain wallet, and Doc Marten’s bought with 
the parents’ credit card) would show up looking for The 
Anarchist Cookbook. The counterperson, with a weary sigh, 
would place on the counter a worn copy of the dubious classic 
and open to a dog-eared page. “See this bomb recipe?” she/he 
would say. “You’ll blow yourself up if you do what this book 
says. That’s not what anarchism is about.” The kid would 
leave clutching a couple of cheap pamphlets on Kropotkin, 
never to be seen again. 

The Anarchist Cookbook was a good idea in theory, but one 
tainted by its “back page of Rolling Stone” history and rumors 
of COINTELPRO disinformation within. It’s an act of 
unrivaled chutzpah to bring the idea of an anarchist cookbook 
back now, at a time when the anarchist movement is growing 
beyond its recent association with juvenile rebellion. The 
allure of such a manual can’t be denied, but it needed to be 
tempered with some critical thinking. The CrimethInc. 
collective has done precisely that with its new book, Recipes 
For Disaster, an alphabetized compendium of revolutionary 
strategies and tactics gathered from far and wide. 

What makes the cookbook such a great format is its orien- 
tation towards action and away from rhetoric. Which is why 


I seemed that every time we dropped by Bound Together 


it’s a pleasant surprise to see this book emerge from the 
CrimethInc. collective crew. You may have heard the joke: 
“How many CrimethInc.ers does it take to screw in a light 
bulb?” Answer: “It was dawn: the possibilities were limit- 
less...It was sunset when we scaled the rooftop...” In other 
words, these folks tend towards the abstract and the self- 
mythologizing, even while they’re talking up direct action and 
the death of theory. Although the collective is sprawling and 
open (in fact they encourage appropriation not only of their 
name and logo, but also of individual pseudonyms, describing 
themselves as “a decentralized underground”) this remains the 
distinct CrimethInc aesthetic. 

Of course, this is a book about action, the direct kind, as 
opposed to, say, voting. “The opposite of direct action is 
representation,” they say. “[Direct action] most properly 
describes actions that cut out the middleman entirely to solve 
problems without mediation.” At a time when the spectacle 
has reached a new and previously unimagined level of 
ubiquity, under a capitalism whose necessary frontier is the 
colonization of the imagination, CrimethIn.c concern 
themselves precisely with discovering and creating 
unmediated experience. This brings us to illegalism-as-self- 
help, but also to topics you wouldn’t expect out of a book like 
this: non-monogamous relationships, DIY gynecology... 
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Fifth Estate 


Outsider art is a wealth of idiosyncratic techniques, many of 
them ripe for adaptation to radical purposes, which has been too 
frequently overlooked. Its appearance here is a testament to the 
value of CrimethInc.’s eclectic, undogmatic approach. 


with ones for community-building. In Recipes, 

CrimethInc expands our understanding of direct action 
to include the festal (with sections on festivals, parties, and 
performances). While it tends to earn them raspberries from 
anarcho-purists of both syndicalist and primitivist tendencies, 
these kids think that smashing the state has a certain allure. As 
such, there’s some classic CrimethInc. material here: “Wild 
speculations, whispered rumors, secret invitations, passionate 
crusades, epic triumphs, surprises, suspense, drama, adven- 
ture: these are the stuff of revolutions, and without them it is 
not possible to break the deadlock between fear and desire.” 
It’s debatable that whether we need anarchism to be made 
fashionable and romantic (“glamarchism,” anyone?), but it’s 
what this collective does best. 

We might say that this is “the bible of direct action,” 
except that religious manuals don’t often remind you that the 
authors are fallible, and that you should experiment on your 
own. For all the collective brilliance that’s on display here, 
there’s also a great deal of humility, humility sorely absent in 
most anarchist discourse. Although there’s no entry on the 
topic, CrimethInc.’s previously articulated notion of “folk 
science” underlies all the material here: an aesthetic of 
tinkering, of taking the methods of science out of the hands of 
ivory-tower professionals. 

The alphabetic arrangement of recipes creates a cheeky 
collage of topics. But it can also hamper cover-to-cover read- 
ing, with some of the lengthier and drier sections like 
“Antifascist Action” front and center. With a wide array of 
topics, written by many different authors, both individual and 
collective, there is plenty to criticize here. Some sections are 
poorly written; many are written assuming that the reader 
shares the lifestyle choices of the author(s). If you aren’t 
young, punk, or a dumpster-diver, you might feel left out. At 
its best, though, the book invites us all to share the best of 
those worlds, to poke our noses into a dumpster or two 
ourselves and possibly be surprised by what we find. 

Perhaps the section on mental health most characterizes the 
marvelous things about CrimethInc. It’s written clearly and 
frankly, free of confusing jargon or unexplained theory. It’s 
shot through with a commitment to taking mental health out 
of the hands of institutional authorities and back to the com- 
munity, a commitment to voluntary association and mutual 
aid. It addresses an often taboo subject. And most importantly, 
it creates a space for human frailty, free from macho posturing 
and the Spartan pretensions of invulnerability that often 
plague radical movements. 

Recipes for Disaster really comes into its own when it 
sticks to practical techniques. These ideas, which go well 


T™ book nicely balances tactics for empire-smashing 


beyond the usual run of stencil graffiti and window breaking, 
should appeal to even the most jaded. Sure, you’ve altered 
some billboards, but do you know how to convert a VHS tape 
into a giant graffiti marker? If counter-spectacle’s your thing, 
we’ll bet you haven’t made a giant inflatable teddy bear yet. 

The section on asphalt mosaics is of particular interest. The 
technique (melting linoleum into asphalt at intersections to 
leave a vivid, long-lasting message) is sure to be unfamiliar to 
most readers and will catch eyes made weary by more com- 
mon techniques. It’s reverse-engineered from the work of an 
anonymous outsider artist who’s been leaving baffling mes- 
sages (“Toynbee ideas in Kubrick 2001 resurrect dead on 
planet Jupiter”) around the country for decades. Outsider art— 
a wealth of idiosyncratic techniques, many of them ripe for 
adaptation to radical purposes—has been too frequently 
overlooked. Its appearance here is a testament to the value of 
CrimethInc.’s eclectic, undogmatic approach. 

Recent years have seen an explosion of lone inventors and 
nonprofits creating sustainable technologies for developing 
countries. Often these can be built at home with indigenous 
materials, bypassing high-impact industrial production entire- 
ly. These techniques can be brought back to the developed 
world by and for those who choose to live outside the main- 
stream of consumption of manufactured goods. As with out- 
sider art, CrimethInc. is mining a rich vein; they include a 
section on the rocket stove, a small, efficient cookstove (first 
used in Guatemala in the 1980s) that can be built with tin cans 
and burns scrap wood. 

In a certain sense, the section on unemployment is at the 
heart of the book, In many ways, this continues the “Work” 
section in CrimethInc.’s last encyclopedic tome, Days of War, 
Nights of Love. It points to many of the other topics. Personal 
liberation, the authors suggest, is always the first step, the one 
that makes everything else possible. They offer dozens of 
strategies, small and large, for living without wages. While 
some of those strategies are parasitic (the basis of one of the 
most-heard critiques of CrimethInc.) many are concerned with 
reduced consumption, self-sufficiency, and mutual aid. 

Of course, some of the techniques here will be intimately 
familiar to long-time activists. But for those just becoming 
engaged, it will be invaluable. It’s entirely likely that this 
book will become a classic to replace the original “anarchist 
cookbook,” and we’re overcome with glee as we contemplate 
these ideas in the hands of mischief-makers everywhere. We 
can’t think of a better gift for a bright, unruly teenager. The 
folks at Bound Together must be breathing a sigh of relief. 


—Egg Syntax and John Brinker 
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HOW TO GET YOUR HISTORY ON 


The 40 year history of Fifth Estate is not the easiest thing to access for research 
purposes. The best source is the massive Underground Press Collection, a 500+ reel 
microfilm archive of periodicals from 1963 to 1985. Almost 100 libraries, mostly 
university-based, in the US have part or all of this series, and the FEs from these 
dates are contained within, although the image quality can be poor. Pro-Quest, an 
online journal service which some libraries subscribe to, contains electronic full-text 
FE articles from 1996 on. But if you don’t have a university affiliation, it may be 
difficult to use these resources, although some public libraries may have access to 
them. Talk to your local public library’s reference desk about what options you have; 
sometimes articles can be accessed by Interlibrary Loan (ILL), and occasionally spe- 
cial passes can be arranged to university collections. Of course, persuading local stu- 
dents to lend you an ID may be the easiest route! 


Local political and fanzine archives also have FEs. Every back issue can be found 
at the Labadie Collection, housed at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, but 
open to the public. They have recently refilmed old underground press titles, and 
although not housed in the collection, these may be available through ILL requests. 
Labadie will copy specific articles on request for a 40¢/page fee. Check your local 
collections first—for example, in New York City, incomplete runs can be found at 
the Tamiment archive (located inside NYU’s Bobst Library, but also open to the 
public) and at the fanzine library of the community center ABC No Rio. And don’t 
forget to Google. Some of the more well-known articles have been put online by 
others. If you’re still unable to access a particular article or issue, contact us and 
we’ ll attempt to help you. 


In the spirit of preserving our history, making that history available to others, and 
raising modest funds, we are now offering the following selection from the collec- 
tion at the Barn. Anyone familiar with the art and etiquette of archival work would 
immediately recognize that the Barn is antithetical to such protocol. We’re likely to 
be keeping the back issues at least as moldy and musty as they were in their last two 
basement homes. Our current cataloguing system may be a bit less maddening than 


the previous ones, thanks to the diligent work of FE interns and volunteers. Thus 
thumbing through the old issues is easier and as exciting as ever. However, we’d 
prefer that these old collector’s items lived in your basement, barn, or backroom. 
With that in mind, we share this list with you. 


All prices are suggested donations for single copies, include postage, and are 
based on age and availability. Bulk purchases of individual issues or runs of a partic- 
ular set are available to teachers, libraries, reading rooms, infoshops, and the general 


reader. Please inquire for more information. 


FE 366 Winter 2004-05 $2 “Economy and 
Community.” Ron Sakolsky refuses the mar- 
ketplace. David Watson on Marx and 
Thoreau. Anu Bonobo and David Graeber’on 
gift economies. A defense of utopia by 
Takver Shevek and utopian fiction by Peter 
Wilson. 


FE 366 Fall 2004 $5 “Unschooling the 
World.” One of our most popular recent 
issues. Radical schooling inside and outside 
the building. Deschooling from many per- 
spectives and from many parts of the world. 
Articles on Francisco Ferrer and Ivan Illich. 


FE 365 Summer 2004 $3 “Reconsidering 
Primitivism.” An amazing array of views on 
the topic fill this 64-page collaboration that 
tackles the question of the “primitivist” per- 
spective that was once synonymous with this 
publication. Articles by Derrick Jensen, 


Richard Heinberg, David Watson, and others. 


FE 364 Spring 2004 $5 “The Conspiracy of 
Politics.” FE collective members sound off 
on the quadrennial quagmire of voting and 
antivoting, plus articles on the strange histo- 
ry of the word “democracy,” fixed elections, 
California under Schwarzenegger, and the 
Left’s complicity with anticonspiracy hype. 


FE 363 Winter 2003-04 $2 “Deconstructing 
Race: Ending Racism.” FE collective mem- 
bers report from the barricades in Miami, 
rant against Israel’s apartheid wall, and we 
reprint a report on the uprising in Bolivia. 
The theme is a thick compendium of theories 
on culture, race, and ritual. Includes “Pencils 
Like Daggers” by Tomas; “One Journey. . .” 
by Ashanti Alston; “Anarchy is a Diasporic 
Key” by Ron Sakolksy; “Anything But 
White” by Sunfrog; “Potlatch: Ritual 
Resistance to Capitalism” by Don LaCoss; 
“Roses and Nightingales” by Peter Wilson; 
and much more. 


Fifth Estate 


FE 362 Fall 2003 $2 “Insubordination.” 
Understanding and chronicling all kinds of 
resistance by Sherman Austin, dissident sol- 
diers in Iraq, the ELF, wild animals, and 
graffiti painters. 


FE 361 Summer 2003 $2 “Music and 
Dance.” This wild compilation of articles 
sparked delight with our friends and derision 
from our critics. Contents include an inter- 
view with Paul Garon on Peetie Wheatstraw 
and the blues; Peter Werbe introducing “The 
Decline of the Choral Dance;” Hakim Bey’s 
“Secret Theater;” Sunfrog on the “revolution 
as festival;” and a radical history of 
electronic dance music from a deejay who 
understands. 


FE 360 Spring 2003 $5 (cover says Spring 
2002) “Food and Sustainability.” Some our 
newest southern editors collaborated on this 
very popular issue. Excellent essays include 
“Against agriculture and in defense of culti- 
vation” by Witch Hazel, “Grange Appeal” by 
Peter Wilson, “Biophilia” by William 
Manson, and a rant against alcohol by our 
friends at CrimethInc. 


FE 359 Winter 2002-03 $5 “The Spirit of 
Anarchy.” Gary Snyder, Max Cafard, Peter 
Wilson, Sunfrog, Maxzine Weinstein, and 
Don LaCoss approach anarchist spirituality 
from a variety of perspectives, from 
Buddhist to Daoist to pagan to atheist. Plus a 
report on the rebellion in Argentina, an 
excellent interview with David Rovics, and 
much more. 


FE 358 Fall 2002 $5 “Surrealism, Poetry, 
and Anarchy.” This hefty and popular edition 
reflects the hope and energy of a recently 
revived collective. The centerpiece essays 
check in with the North American surrealist 
movement and welcome Ron Sakolsky’s 
amazing anthology Surrealist Subversions. 
Regular FE writer David Watson—who has 
been researching and writing a book on the 
Balkans for the last decade—deals a blow to 
the editors of the Alternative Press Review 
on the question of their printing an article by 
Slobadan Milosevic. Pono Bonobo weighs in 
with his controversial and creative counter- 
primer “on isms, schisms, and anarchisms,” 
and Ellen Carryout questions the radical 
credibility of Green Anarchy. 


FE 357 Summer 2002 $5 This is the FE’s 
first issue in a magazine format published by 
the Tennessee group; it also coincides with 
the beginning of a new period of resistance 
to empire. A friend and frequent collaborator 
reports on her travels in Palestine. As the 
movement recovers from post-911 hysteria, 
we can consider what Afghanistan might 
have been like without Soviet imperialism 
and the US-led bombing campaign by read- 
ing Peter Wilson’s reflections in “My 
Summer Vacation in Afghanistan.” 


FE 356 Spring 2002 $5 The final issue edit- 
ed exclusively by the Detroit staff contains 

an eclectic mix of articles collected since FE 
355. Of particular note are Bob Myers essay 
on Yugoslavia with an introduction by David 
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FE 356 Spring 2002 $5 The final issue edit- 
ed exclusively by the Detroit staff contains 
an eclectic mix of articles. Of particular note 
are Bob Myers essay on Yugoslavia with an 
introduction by David Watson and Watson’s 
reflections on 9-11: “Catastrophe as a way of 
life: an anti-imperialism for the twenty-first 
century.” 


FE 355 Winter 2000-01 $5 This beautiful 
issue could be considered the last really good 
tabloid-format FE. Provocative pieces consist 
of Walker Lane’s “Saying No to Nader,” 
Max Cafard’s “Tao of Capitalism,” and 
Sunfrog’s “Group Sex.” 


FE 354 Spring 2000 $5 “Seattle! We Win! 
What Next?” In addition to action-packed 
pages of report and analysis from the Battle 
in Seattle, David Watson puts forth his 
“Humble Call to Subvert Human Empire” 
and Walker Lane comments on “The 
Unabomber’s Unending 15 Minutes of 
Fame.” 


FE 353 Summer 1999 $5 “The State: A 
Space Alien Experiment Gone Wrong?” 
From UFOs to Y2K, we end the century with 
one of our wackiest issues ever. 


FE 352 Winter 1999 $5 A wide variety of 
articles, including pieces on Palestine, an 
anarchist gathering in Toronto, and the life of 
Guy Debord. 


FE 351 Summer 1998 $5 Articles on 
Chumbawamba, Recycling, the Tao of 
Anarchy, and more. 


FE 350 Fall 1997 $5 David Watson cranks 
out his in-depth response to the Green 
Anarchists of the UK with “Swamp Fever: 
Primitivism and the Ideological Vortex,” plus 
notes on the “new nomadism,” tributes to 
Allen Ginsberg, Allan Antliff on artistic anar- 
chism, and more. 


FE 349 Summer 1997 $5 “Mother Russia 
Now,” the life of Judi Bari, the history of the 
black flag, and more. 


FE 347 Spring 1996 $10 “30'" Anniversary 
Issue” includes the History of the FE, the 
Battle of Detroit (the newspaper strikers 
against the cops and corporations), Paradise 
Gardening, the mudpeople, and much more. 
This issue is essential to any reader begin- 
ning a collection of FE back issues. 


FE 346 Summer 1995 $5 “Looking Back on 
the Vietnam War” chronicles the history of 
resistance and mutiny to US imperialism, 
plus a tribute to Attilio Bortolotti, a Zerzan 
commentary on PBS and postmodernism, 
and more. 


FE 345 Winter 1995 $5 Watson’s 
“Catching Fish in Chaotic Waters” frames 
the issue, plus a note on the death of Debord, 
a tribute to a deceased FE collaborator, a 
special antinuclear center section, Sunfrog’s 
treatise against electronic anarchy, Hakim 
Bey’s “Permanent Autonomous Zone,” and 
more. 


FE 342 Summer 1993 $5 “Dope, Queer 
Sex, and Anarchy.” A colorful and controver- 
sial must-have issue for any FE collection, 


FE 341 Spring 1993 $5 Thi$ issue contains 
“Was it Anarchy in Somalia?” plus “The 
(Last) Rights of Malice Green,” Watching 
the Dogs Salivate” (George Bradford on the 
US elections), Fran Shor on “Love and 
Anarchy,” Max Cafard’s “Surre(gion)alist 
Manifesto,” the life of Alexander Berkman, 
and more. 


FE 340 Fall 1992 $5 David Watson on 
Columbus and “the 500-Year Reich,” com- 
mentaries on the Los Angeles rebellion, 
Sunfrog’s utopian take on “Pornography and 
Pleasure,” Marxism and Ecofeminism, read- 
ers debate the AIDS crisis, and more. 


FE 339 Spring 1992 $5 “The Fall of 
Communism, The Triumph of Capital” com- 
bines analysis, history, and reflection on the 
end of the eastern bloc. Plus pieces on 
Leornard Peltier, Anarchy in Action at 404 
Willis, JFK, Anarchism and the AIDS crisis, 
and more. 


FE 338 Winter 1992 $5 “Plenitude and 
Penury in Detroit: The War on the Poor.” The 
rest of the issue consists of commentaries on 
patriarchy and progress, prisons and rebel- 
lions against them, the Fifth Estate Red 
Squad Files, People’s Park, and more. 


FE 337 Summer 1991 $5 “Post-War 
Postemortem: How the US Got Away With 
It,” “The War and the Spectacle,” “Eat the 
Rich at the Detroit Festival Against Wealth 
and Waste,” Graham Purchase on 
“Kropotkin’s Metaphysics of Nature,” and 
more. 


FE 336 Spring 1991 $5 “Resist the New 
World Order.” This issue is a thick, quick, 
and thorough denunciation of “Operation 
Desert Storm” and also includes Sunfrog’s 
“Operation Gender Blur” and Bookchin’s 
“ Myth of the Party.” George Bradford’s 
definitive essays “These Are Not Our 
Troops; This is Not Our Country” and 
“Civilization in Bulk” are also included in 
Against the Megamachine. 


FE 333 Winter 1990 $5 Bradford against the 
Megamachine, three commentaries on the 
Without Borders anarchist gathering in San 
Francisco, another take on Earth First!, dis- 
cussions on the democracy movement in 
China, David Porter on distorting Emma 
Goldman, and much more. 


FE 332 Summer 1989 $5 Reports of resist- 
ance from the Nevada Test Site to the Detroit 
Trash Incinerator. Debates on Anarchy and 
the Sacred. Countering the Myth of the 
Proletariat. One of our most memorable 
poetry centerfolds. 


FE 331 Spring 1989 $5 This special issue is 
an essay by George Bradford called “Return 
of the Son Of Deep Ecology.” 
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FE 330 Winter 1988-89 $5 “Meet the New 
Boss.” Articles on Palestine, Korea, Earth 
First!, the anti-incinerator movement, 
German autonome, a response to Zerzan, and 
more. 


FE 329 Summer 1988 $5 “Anarchy in 
Toronto.” Twentieth anniversary reflections 
on the May ’68 rebellion in France, more 
Earth First debates, Zerzan on Agriculture, 
and an amazing back page poster by Clifford 
Harper: “Life Can Be Magic When We Start 
to Break Free.” 


FE 328 Spring 1988 $5 Delving deeper into 
deep ecology, anarchy and the sacred, 
women’s reproductive freedom, and more. 


FE 326 Summer 1987 $5 “Anarchy in 
Minneapolis,” “Race, Class, and Crime in 
the US,” “The Annunciation of the Papal 
Visit to Detroit,” and more. 


FE 325 Spring 1987 $5 “The Auto Plague” 
plus “Anarchy and the Left” and “No 
Compromise with Nationalism,” and Clifford 
Harper’s famous “I Didn’t Go to Work 
Today” poster. This edition was printed on 
white paper instead of regular newsprint and 
is in surprisingly good shape. Order yours 
today. 


FE 324 Fall 1986 $5 “Kids Say No to 
Government,” Lynne Clive critiques “fash- 
ionable feminism,” bringing Reagan our piss, 
“The Case Against Art,” and much more. 


FE 322 Winter/ Spring 1986 $10 “20 Years 
of the Fifth Estate” is a must-have for any- 
one hoping to understand the evolution of 
this publication. Includes “Anarchism in the 
Age of the Reagan,” a friendly review of the 
Layabouts classic “No Masters” album, 
poems by Gustafson and Mikolowski, plans 
for the Haymarket Centennial in Chicago, 
and much more. 


FE 318 Fall 1984 $5 “Election Over: 
Government Rule Wins,” George Bradford 
on “Media: Capital’s Global Village,” Emma 
Goldman in Spain, “Love and Anarchy” 
poster, and more. 


FE 312 Spring 1983 $10 “The 
Sledgehammer: Fifth Estate Tool of the 
Year.” Classic, beautifully produced, over- 
sized tabloid. 


FE 308 January 1982 $10 “Nuclear War 
Erupts.” Oversized and amazing poster for 
the Grinning Duck Club antinuclear confer- 
ence, Lewis Hyde on gift economies, and 
more. 


FE 303 October 1980 $10 Report on Detroit 
resistance to the RNC, “Poland: Triumphs 
and Defeats,” draft refusal, and more. 


Send requests with your name, address, 
and payment to Fifth Estate Books, 
PO Box 6 Liberty, Tn 37095 
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Book distribution has been a mainstay of 
our collective for many years. We believe 
that reading can be a revolutionary 
activity, and in that spirit, we continue 
this service. 


We feature books by Fifth Estate editors, 
contributors, collaborators, friends, and 
other books that have either been read or 
recommended by members of the collec- 
tive. If you have a book you’d like to see 
offered here, send it along. Like the maga- 
zine, this project is volunteer-run and all 
proceeds go back into the collective. 


The Barn is a rural library, literature dis- 
tro, and chaotically communal clubhouse. 
Contact us in advance for a possible visit. 
The Barn also produces shows and offers a 
variety of internships that combine cooper- 
ative living with experience in writing, 
research, and rural survival, all in a beauti- 
ful rustic environment. College credit may 
be available. Please write or contact us for 
more information: 615.536.5999 

email: thebarn@pumpkinhollow.net 


How to Order from The Barn: 
We accept checks, money orders, or well- 
concealed cash. All payments should be 
made out to Fifth Estate Books. We do 
not accept credit or debit cards. For ship- 
ping and handling, please add $2 for the 
first item, $1 for the next, and $.50 for 
each subsequent item. 


Please allow 2-4 weeks for delivery. 
Send orders to PO Box 6, Liberty, TN 
37095. We do not accept orders or pay- 
ments electronically, but if you wish to 
check on the status of an order, and you 
have waited longer than a month, please 
remind us at 
fifthestate@pumpkinhollow.net 





NEW: CrimethInc, Recipes for Disaster (2005) 
Only $12 (see our review on page 93). 

Just in time for your next action or affinity group 
meeting, our creative collaborators known as 
CrimethInc. have released their own version of an 
anarchist cookbook. With over 600 pages of prac- 
tical anecdotes and tactical testimonials, this 
weighty manual was printed practically at cost, to 
make it more readily available to revolutionaries 
everywhere. Order yours today! 


NEW: John Moore with Spencer Sunshine. I 
Am Not A Man, I Am Dynamite! (2005) $15 
The conjunction of Friedrich Nietzsche and anar- 
chism will sound like an audacious proposal to 
many, especially those who still associate 
Nietzsche with fascism, and anarchism with a sim- 
plistic notion of class struggle. However, anar- 
chism — the project which aims at the abolition of 
all forms of power, control and coercion — should 
be free to appropriate the work of one of the great- 
est iconoclasts of all time. This book examines the 
historical, political and philosophical linkages 
between Nietzsche’s transgressive thought and the 
transformative political vision of anarchism. 


Gale Ahrens, ed. Lucy Parsons: Freedom, 
Equality & Solidarity Writings & Speeches, 
1878-1937 (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 2003) $17 
Lucy Parsons is a witness and victim of the social 
oppressions rampant during the years she lived. 
Her writings show her love for freedom, revolt, 
and justice. 


Alexander Berkman 

Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist (1912, 1970, 
1999) $15 One of the finest examples of both 
anarchist thought and prison writings. 

What Is Anarchism? (2003) $14 Calling mutual 
aid the basis for our human, instinctual sense of 
justice, Berkman uses moral and practical 
approaches as he defines anarchism and describes 
cultural change. 


Hakim Bey 

T.A.Z.: The Temporary Autonomous Zone 
(1991) $8.00 This text changed many of our lives 
in the early 1990s; it’s now in its second edition 
with a new introduction from the author. 
Immediatism (1992) $10.00 All experience is 
mediated, but thanks to Hakim Bey, we have an 
alternative. 

Millennium (1996) $8.00 A mid-1990s collection 
calling for a spirit-based revolution— rethinking 
the premises of Temporary Autonomous Zone in 
light of developments like the Zapatista uprising. 


Fifth Estate 


Bureau of Public Secrets 

Situationist International Anthology (1982) 
$15.00 We’re often asked to “define Situationism.” 
This original and definitive collection of key 
Situationist texts is your answer. 


Max Cafard 

Surre(gion)alist Manifesto: and other writings 
(Exquisite Corpse 2003) $12.00 

“Cafard cooks us a non-ideological gumbo with 
irrepressible spices, castigates conformist philoso- 
phy, and shreds pious politics with poetic scythe;” 
For more of Cafard’s pranskterish, philosophical 
prose, see his article on Zen in this issue, begin- 
ning on page 67. 


Noam Chomsky. Objectivity and Liberal 
Scholarship. (1997) $6 Intro. by Peter Werbe. 


CrimethInc. 

Days Of War, Nights Of Love (2001) $9.00 

In a spirit similar to TAZ, this delicious compendi- 
um could be the first book you share with non- 
anarchist friends. Order an extra copy today. 
Evasion (2001) $6.00 The notorious text dis- 
cussing the possibility of living for free under the 
capitalist radar. 

Off the Map (2003) $3.00 This is the story of two 
girls’ travels through Spain in search of the better 
world they know is possible. A magical work of 
poetry and optimism. Share this book with all your 
friends! 


Curious George Brigade 

Anarchy In the Age Of The Dinosaurs (2003) 
$6.00 A big-hearted, rough-around-the-edges romp 
through the usual divisive topics and some new 
areas of interest. Subversive fun. 


Dark Star 

Beneath the Paving Stones (2001) $15.00 

This anthology brings together the three most 
widely translated, distributed, and influential pam- 
phlets of the Situationist International available in 
the ‘sixties, along with an eyewitness account of 
the events of May 1968. 


Guy Debord 

Society of the Spectacle (1967) $5.00 The first 
English translation of a path-blazing, radical text 
for everyone interested in Situationism. Don’t 
accept academic imitations; this is the original 
Black and Red edition still available at a 
proletarian price. 
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Emma Goldman 

Anarchism and Other Essays (Dover) $10 From 
our free-spirited matron of the great Ideal, this 
amazing book remains one of the best introduc- 
tions to anarchy available. ' 


Derrick Jensen 
A Language Older than Words (2002) $20 
The Culture of Make Believe (2002) $25 


Robert Jensen 
Citizens of the Empire: The Struggle to Claim 
Our Humanity (2004) $12 


Connie Koch 

2/15: the day the world said NO to war (2003) 
$25 Hardbound and beautifully produced book 
with color pictures from all over the globe. 
Historic, collectible, heart warming, somber. 


Dr. Ben Reitman 

Sister of the Road: the Autobiography of 
Boxcar Bertha (2002) $15 This autobiography 
recounts the depression-era saga of free-thinking, 
free-loving Bertha Thompson. 


Fredy Perlman 

Against His-story, Against Leviathan (1983) $7 
A former FE collaborator, Fredy Perlman writes 
radically, poetically, and imaginatively on the 
development of civilization—conceived as the sys- 
tematic self-enslavement and self-alienation of 
human communities. 

The Continuing Appeal of Nationalism (1985) 
$4 


Lorraine Perlman 

Having Little, Being Much: A chronicle of 
Fredy Perlman’s Fifty Years Black & Red 
(1989) $6 Lorraine reflects on Fredy’s life in inter- 
esting detail, showing his participation in the 
social struggles around him. Read an excerpt in 
this issue on page 40. 


Franklin Rosemont 

Joe Hill: the (WW & the Making of a 
Revolutionary Working-class Counterculture 
(2002) $18 

An Open Entrance to the Shut Palace of Wrong 
Numbers (2003) $14 

Revolution in the service of the Marvelous 
(2003) $14 


Penelope Rosemont 

Surrealist Experiences: 1001 Dawns, 221 
Midnights (1999) $12 A collection of previously 
published and previously unpublished articles. She 
addresses varied topics including play, alchemy 
and anarchy, and the future of surrealism. 


Franklin Rosemont & Charles Radcliffe, eds. 
and contributors. 

Dancin’ in the Streets! Anarchists, [WWs, 
Surrealists, Situationists & Provos in the 1960’s 
as recorded in the pages of THE REBEL 
WORKER & Heatwave (2005) $15 A brilliant mix 
of memoir and reprints, this amazing text com- 
bines anticapitalism, class-war humor, provoca- 
tion, and the pleasure principle from around the 
world during the sixties. 


Franklin Rosemont, Penelope Rosemont & Paul 
Garon, eds. and contributors. 

The Forecast Is Hot! Tracts & Other collective 
Declarations of the Surrealist Movement in the 
United States 1966-1976 (1997) $15 


Starhawk 

Webs of Power (2002) $18 Direct from the affini- 
ty groups of the global justice movement, 
Starhawk offers radical reflection for the move- 
ment that began in Seattle and continues into the 
present. 


Ron Sakolsky 

Seizing The Airwaves: A Free Radio Handbook 
AK Press (1998) $13 Describing the Free Radio 
Movement and its common topics. Even contains 
the “Ghetto Radio” Rap Song by the Kantako’s. 
Surrealist Subversions (Autonomedia 2002) $23 
Rants, writings, and images from the surrealist 
movement in the United States. Over 700 pages, 
this book is “An explosive and diverse assembly 
of voices” —from the FE review, Fall 2002 

For current writing by Ron Sakolsky, see the arti- 
cle that begins on page 80. 


Ron Sakolsky & James Koehnline 

Gone To Croatan: Origins of North American 
Dropout Culture (Autonomedia) $14 An elo- 
quent, solidly documented history of America’s 
persistent dissidents: visionaries, angry women, 
tax rebels, tri-racial colonies and more—going 
clear back to the 1500’s. 


David Solnit 
Globalize Liberation: How to Uproot the 
System and Build a Better World (2004) $18 
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Students at the University of Strasbourg and 
members of the Situationist International, 
Trans. by Lorraine Perlman. On the Poverty of 
Student Life (Black & Red 2000) $3 Still a clas- 
sic critique of the univerisity as commodity. 


David Watson 

Against The Megamachine (1998) $14 For read- 
ers wanting an introduction to FE’s formative texts 
from the 1980s and 1990s, Watson delivers the 
goods. Wide-ranging essays ponder such themes as 
the state, empire and war, humanity’s tragic rela- 
tion to the natural world, and the contemporary 
mass society generated by industrial capitalism 
and modern technology. 

Beyond Bookchin (1996) $8 

How Deep Is Deep Ecology? (1989) $6 A classic 
and central text in the FE’s ecological critique. 


Peter Lamborn Wilson 

Avant Gardening: Ecological Struggle in the 
City and the World $8 In defense of the disap- 
pearing community gardens, natural seeds, and a 
good standard for “organic” methods, this book 
documents some successes and failures in eco- 
resistance. : 

Pirate Utopias: Moorish Corsairs & European 
Renegadoes $10 Another best-selling book about 
the lost histories of rebels and renegades. 
Entertaining, with stories about insurrectionary 
communities. 

See a recent piece by Peter Wilson on page 74. 


Wildcat, 1974 $2 Spontaneous workplace resist- 
ance and the promise of revolution. 


Workers Aid for Bosnia 

Taking Sides—against ethnic cleansing in 
Bosnia: the story of the Workers Aid convoys 
(No date) $25.00 


We sell all our ‘zines for $4.00 each, postage-paid, 


or they are free with a book order. 


The personal ‘zine of one FE collective member, 
Black Sun is a wild/earthy/neopagan/ 
anarchist/pansexual (de)light in the hollow pump- 
kin, a raging green riot of shiny and defiant ten- 
drils proudly pushing their way up amidst the 
clearcut political landscape of monocultural domi- 
nation. 

Plus, as available, we have the current issue of: 
Clamor, Earth First! Journal, Green Anarchy, 
Ross Winn: Digging up a Tennessee Anarchist, 
Anarchy, Confluence, Slingshot 
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Never Submit! 


Contribute to the Fifth Estate 


This year marks the 100th anniversary of the founding the 
Industrial Workers of the World (IWW). The IWW is the old- 
est anti-capitalist trade union federation in history. Their mis- 
sion, the abolition of the wage system, still holds today; their 
practice of justice and fairness and their commitment to work- 
er empowerment serves as a model for all trade unions. 


Fifth Estate will be joining in this centenary celebration by 
dedicating its Fall issue to the topic of “Wobblies and Work.” 


We are looking for original articles on the history of the WW, 
as well as articles that address the contemporary international 
radical labor milieu. Submissions of art and images are always 
welcome. Possible topics include work and anti-work, the 
unethical nature of the Protestant work ethic, the right to be 
lazier, proletarian lifestyles, subproletarian subcultures, under- 
employment, unemployment, worker’s comp scams, work- 
place sabotage, shopfloor shenanigans, lockouts, factory occu- 
pations, slackers, and hobos. 


Feature articles and essays: 1500-4000 words 
News, reviews, and reports: 800 words 


DEADLINE for PROPOSALS: July 1 
DEADLINE for FIRST DRAFTS: July 15 


Fifth Estate 


FE 370 Fall 2005 


“Wobblies & Work” 





email: fifthestate@pumpkinhollow.net 
snail mail: Fifth Estate 

PO Box 6 

Liberty, TN 37095 








Coming Soon! 
Fifth Estate Books publishes 


the first title of its new imprint 
We are proud to announce the launch of Fifth 
Estate Books as a publishing imprint. Our first 
book—Creating Anarchy by Ron Sakolsky — should 
be released sometime this year. 


Rhythm, Ritual, & Revolution 
Gathering at Bolo Bonobo 
during the magickal month of May 2005 
Friday the 13th “Folk the War” Variety Show 
& Fifth Estate Birthday Bash 
Saturday M14 Drumming at dusk, 
dancing until dawn, featuring deejays from 
the Touch Samadhi Collective spinning 
for info, contact 
thebarn@pumpkinhollow.net 





Revolution Everywhere 
Fifth Estate On Tour in 2005 
June 10. St. Louis** 

June 11. Chicago** 

June 12-16 various midwest dates*** 
June 17-19 FE will be tabling at the 


Allied Media Conference in Ohio 
www.alliedmediaconference.com 


Early July Philadelphia, New York*** 
Late August Pacific Northwest*** 
August 19-21 Denman Island, BC** 


*Dates are confirmed. ***We'd love some help setting 
something up. For confirmations, updates, or to help 
set up a show, please contact us at 615.536.5999 
thebarn@pumpkinhollow.net or 
for updates check http://fifthestate.org or 
http://www.factoryschool.org/bonobo 
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Radical Calendar for 2005 


See page 100 for the Fifth Estate “Revolution Everywhere” 
schedule. 


Throughout 2005—The IWW Centenary (1905 - 2005) 
The IWW will be celebrating its first complete century. There 
are events happening all year throughout the world. Info: cen- 
tenary@iww.org, 215-222-1905, PO Box 13476, Philadelphia, 
PA 19101, www.iww.org/projects/centenary 


March 18-20—Reclaim Your Health!—A DIY health fair in 
Detroit, MI to share knowledge and reclaim our bodies with 
practical workshops and networking. Info: Detroit Health 
Collective—trelaimyourhealth@riseup.net, 313-310-3633, 
248-961-4887 


March 18-21— World Says End the War! International 
Days of Action for Peace and Justice. 

Info: www.unitedforpeace.org 

Global Days of Action to End the Occupation—Global call 
to action by the European Social Forum and the Canadian 
Peace Alliance. Info: www.nowar.ca 


March 31—Day of action against the coal industry! Take 
action to stop mountain top removal and all forms of destruc- 
tive surface mining. Target governments and corporations that 
regulate, promote, mine, and burn coal. 

Info: www.mountainjusticesummer.org 


April 8-10—The Global 3 Conference—“Reclaiming 
Community and Environment.” University of Cincinnati, OH. 
Workshops, art, music, free food, and more. 
cincyglobal@yahoo.com, www.geocities.com/cincyglobal 


April 15-17—Protest during the Spring meetings of the 
World Bank/IMF in Washington, DC. Info: Mobilization for 
Global Justice—mgj@riseup.net, 202-783-0214, 
www.globalizethis.org 


May 1—Mayday!—You know what to do! 


May 6-9— Muddin’ at the Mountain: Natural Building 
Workshop, Liberty, TN 

Visit www.kleiwerks.com; Call or write Socket (workshop 
registrar) at 615.563.4397; 247 Sanctuary Lane, Liberty, TN. 
37095 email: pinksocket@yahoo.com 


May 13-15 Rhythm, Ritual, and Revolution Gathering at 
Pumpkin Hollow, Tennessee 

Friday the 13th: “Folk the War” Variety Show and Fifth Estate 
Birthday Bash; Saturday: Dusk drumming ritual followed by 
dancing ‘til dawn. email: thebarn@pumpkinhollow.net 
www.pumpkinhollow.net 


May 19-29—Hands On Natural Building Workshop at the 
Sequatchie Valley Institute at Moonshadow near 
Chattanooga, TN. SVI offers a variety of programs on ecolo- 
gy and sustainable living. Info: mediarights@bledsoe.net, 
423-949-5922, www.svionline.org 


Fifth Estate 


May 21—Montreal’s 6th Annual ANARCHIST BOOK- 
FAIR, 514-859-9090; anarchistbookfair@taktic.org; 
http://anarchistbookfair.taktic.org 


May 27-30—15th Annual Heartwood Forest Council— 
“Holding on to Our Heritage, Taking Back our Forests.” Near 
Oxford, MS. Info: 662-320-6645, wdmounger@yahoo.com, 
662-236-1456, ann@watervalley.com, www.heartwood.org 


June 10-12—Weekend of resistance in solidarity with Jeff 
‘Free’ Luers. Solidarity efforts around the globe. Info: 
www.freefreenow.org, freefreenow@mutualaid.org 


June 23-26—Food For Life Gathering, Sequatchie Valley 
Institute at Moonshadow, near Chattanooga, TN. Sessions 
on organic gardening, permaculture, food preservation, food 
politics and philosophy. Info: mediarights@bledsoe.net, 423- 
949-5922, www.svionline.org 


June 24-26—Born In Flames Conference, Portland, OR. 
A gathering addressing sexual assault from a radical perspec- 
tive with a focus on education, support, and accountability. 
Info: borninflamesconference@yahoo.com 


July 4-11—25th Anniversary Earth First! Round River 
Rendezvous. Gathering in the breathtaking snow-capped 
Cascadian mountains. Come self sufficient. Make sure to 
pick up the May/June issue of the Earth First! Journal for full 
details. ef@cascadiarising.org, www.ef.cascadiarising.org 


July 6—Resist the G8—International Day of Action 
against Globalization and Corporate Greed. A day of 
action on the opening day of the G8 Summit at Gleneagles in 
Perthshire, Scotland. Info: www.dissent.org.uk 


July 9-17—9th Continental North American Bioregional 
Congress. Earthaven Ecovillage, Black Mountain, North 
Carolina. Info: biocongress2004@earthaven.org, 828-669- 
7552, www.bioregionalcongress.org, 


Summer 2005—Feral Visions Green and Black Gathering. 
Southern Appalachia, specific dates and location TBA. Info: 
www.greenanarchy.org/feralvisions, www.wildroots.org 


August 26-28—A World Beyond Capitalism Conference, 
Portland, OR. Educational discussion and visionary dialogue 
bridging political theory with non-violent practice. Info: 
www.I|fhniivaaaa.info/awbc.html 


September 2-5—Communities Conference, Twin Oaks 
Community, VA. A weekend of community building, work- 
shops, networking and exploring communal and cooperative 
living. Info: 138 Twin Oaks Rd, Louisa VA 23093, 540-894- 
5126, www.twinoaks.org/conference 


For our Fall issue inform us about events beginning in late 
September. email: fifthestate@pumpkinhollow.net; please put 
“event for calendar” in the subject line. 
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my flesh is rippling music dancing 
as i move my hands my lips across your supple \) 
body blending everything becomes: bewildered unpretended 
in these moments of ecstatic rhythm 9 
reggae sweat your breath’ so sweet still 
ingering upon my lips 
your body mine the last of the wine 
spilled between us in a kiss 
an offering not offered to some other god 
but shared 
these moments of ecstatic rhythm writhing 
in abandon Dionysus could not have taught me 
mysteries more powertul than making love 
all acts of pleasure consummate rebellion 
all conscious nakedness can shuffle.off this mortal coil 
and by expanding span the growing chasm between 
Self and Not-Self 
eliminating borders to abandonment's continuum 
a communion of surrender and resistance 
which is survival and our happiness 
think this: distances are dangerous 
illusions of distinctions are conclusions of 
extinction 
we must be in love with the world become it 
to save it from our own self-hatred __ 
lover, i caress the whole in you with every touch 
turning us away from sure destruction 
bring your lips again to mine 
and seal our sweet conspiracy of sex 
and revolution pleasure is our bread and wine 
and Anarchy our paradise 
chaos comes into the inner heart surrounds the world 
around just at the moment we dissolve our barriers 
against it in these moments of ecstatic rhythm 
we become the everywhere and everything 
at last, uncontrollable and free 


—Marie Mason 
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